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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The author of the following work is known in this country by his 
Essays on Phrenology. Few men in Qreat Britain have discovered 
more sincere deyoflon to this subject itself, or more seal in commu- 
nicating it to others, than Mr. Combe. He shows every where 
in what he has written on phrenology a full conviction that his fa- 
vourite science is founded in nature ', that it will aid the study and 
progress of intellectual philosophy ; that for want of its aids this 
philosophy has hitherto necessarily been imperfect; that, in short, 
phrenology is susceptible of a wide and useful application, and is 
destined to exert an important influence over the whole circle of 
human interests. 

The following essay on the Constitution of Man is founded on 
phrenology ; at least, the phrenological classification of the human 
faculties is adopted by the writer as the basis of his observations. 
This can hardly be objected to. To those who have studied phre- 
nology it will be a recommendation ; and to those who know it 
only by name, sufficient is brought into view in the volume to give 
them a general notion of a science which has engaged many able 
minds, and which in its measure belongs to the intellectual labours 
of the age. Mr. Combe does not appear to use it, in order to make 
converts to the phrenological faith ; but rather brings it in to pro- 
mote- the great object of his present publication. This object is 
human happiness in an extended use of the term. He says, in 
amount, to lessen misery and increase happiness is his great pur- 
pose, and to accomplish this, his labour has been to discover as many 
of the contrivances of the Creator, for effecting beneficial purposes 
as possible ; and secondly, to point out in what manner by accom- 
modating our conduct to these contrivances we may attain one 
great end of our being. 
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In proflecution of this desi^, Mr. Combe's first inquiries are di- 
rected to the external world. He regards things first, as they are ; 
and secondly, the purposes of their creation. These inquiries in- 
Yolye many very interesting views relating to the world without 
us; the actual condition of things; their mutual influences, 
whether remote or near ; whether contingent or necessary. The 
circumstances under which phenomena take place, or with the au- 
thor, the established and constant modes or processes according to 
which phenomena are produced, are latos, rules of action ; and the 
first part of his work treats of natural Imes. In the second chap- 
ter, Mr. Combe treats of the constitution of ^nan, and its relations 
to external things. In the first place man is regarded as a physical 
being, composed of physical elements, and to a certain extent, and 
under like circumstances, exhibiting like phenomena with the ob- 
jects of the external material world. In the next place he is viewed 
as an erganixed being, and the laws of his organisation, together 
with the correspondences and differences between these and the na- 
tural laws are pointed out. The moral and intellectual constitution of 
man are treated under precisely similar aspects. The whole subject 
is developed with great skill, and made clear and interesting by a 
great variety of very happy illustrations. 

The main design of this work is never lost sight of. This is to 
make men happier and better ,*-4q show how the human race may 
be as happy as the constitution of man actually fits it to be. To do 
this, the author assumes that this constitution was designed to bar- 
monixe perfectly with itself in all its parts ; and also with the whole 
creation so far as it is capable of being brought into relations with 
it. In the next place he labours to show that in order to the ac- 
complishment of this design, sufficiently varied and active powers 
have been oommitted to man, and if he fail of the happiness for 
which he was designed here, it is not because he wants capacity 
of felicity, but because he has misused the powers with which he 
has been blessed. Human happiness then consists in an exact ac- 
cordance of all the laws which are in operation within us, and again 
of these with all the laws which govern the external world. Hu- 
man misery is the direct and necessary consequence of an infiringe- 
sient of theee laws, or of some of them. The same skill is shown 
in treating this part of the work which has been noticed as ehaiac- 
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terizing the other. The same felicity of illuBtration is every where 
discoverable. The eamestneBS of troth is the prevailing charac- 
teristic, and a truly benevolent purpose marks every page. 

Mr. Combe's work should be plax^d with those, of which so many 
within a few years have appeared, which are devoted to the all- 
absorbing topic of Education. It treats of moral, intellectual, and 
physical education. This is not formally done under so many dis- 
tinct heads. But the whole course of reasoning of the author, and 
the whole array of all his illustrations, have it always obviously in 
view to show how the highest cultivation of each of these may be 
most surely brought about. 

The publishers have printed this edition from a belief that there 
is much in the work to interest the community. It has novelty 
to reward the general inquirer, and it presents the well known un- 
der novel aspects. There is one class amongst us who may study 
it With much advantage. Scholars are referred to, a class here 
too small to form a distinct order with habits of their own, and who 
insensibly &11 into those which although not mischievous to the 
multitude on the score 9f health, too often make ill health the por- 
tion of the sedentary student, and bring upon him premature decay. 
To all classes it is reconmiended, and the various learning, and 
acuteness of the author well fit him to write a book which addresses 
its instructions to the whole community. 
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PREFACE. 



This Essay would not have been presented to the pub- 

» 

lie, had I not believed that it contains views of the consti- 
tution, condition, and prospects of Man, which deserve 
attention ; but these, I trust, are not ushered forth with 
anything approaching to a presumptuous spirit. I lay no 
claim to originality of conception. My first notions of the 
natural laws were derived from an: unpublished manuscript 
of Dr. SpuRZdEiM, with the perusaT of which I was hon- 
oured some years ago ; and all my inquiries and medita- 
tions since have impressed me more and more with a con- 
viction of their importance. The materials employed lie 
open to all. Taken separately, I would hardly say that a 
new truth has been presented in the following work. The 
parts have all been admitted and employed again and 
again, by writers on morals, from Socrates down to the 
present day. In this respect, there is nothing new under 
the sun. The only novelty in this Essay respects the re- 
lations which acknowledged truths hold to each other. 
Physical laws of nature, affecting our physical condition, 
as well as regulating the whole material system of the uni- 
verse, are universally acknowledged, and constitute the 
elements of natural philosophy and chemical science. Phy- 
siologists, medical practitioners, and all who take medical 
aid, admit the existence of organic Uxws ; and the science 
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of government, legislation, education, indeed our whole 
train of conduct through life, proceed upon the admission 
of laws in morals. Accordingly, the laws of nature have 
formed an interesting subject of inquiry to philosophers of 
all ages ; but, so far as I am aware, no author has hitherto 
attempted to point out, in a combined and systematic form, 
the relations between these laws and the constitution of 
Man ; which must, nevertheless, be done, before our 
knowledge of them can be beneficially applied. The great 
object of the following Essay is to exhibit these relations, 
with a view to the improvement of education, and the reg- 
ulation of individual conduct. 

But, although my purpose is practical, a theory of Mind 
forms an essential element in the execution of the plan. 
Without it, no comparison can be instituted between the 
natural constitution of man and external objects. Phreno- 
logy appears to me to be the clearest, most complete^ and 
best supported system of Human Nature, which has hither- 
to been taught ; and I have assumed it as the basis of this 
Essay. But the practical value of the views now to be un- ^ 
folded does not depend on Phrenology. This theory of 
Mind itself is valuable, only in so far as it is a just exposi'- 
Hon of what previously existed in human nature. We are 
physical, organic, and moral beings, acting under the sanc- 
tion of general laws, let the merits of Phrenology be what 
they may. Individuals will, under the impulse of passion, 
or by the direction of intellect, hope, fear, wonder, per- 
ceive, and act, whether the degree in which they habitually 
do so, be ascertainable on phrenological principles or not. 
In so far, therefore, as this Essay treats of the known 
qualities of Man, it may be instructive even to those who 
contemn Phrenology as unfounded ; while it can prove 
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useful to no one, if it shall depart from the trae elements 
of mental philosophy , by whatever sye^tem these may be ex- 
pounded. 

I hare endeavoured to avoid all religious controversy. 
* The object of Moral Philosophy/ says Mr. Stewart, * js 
to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous con- 
duct in life, in so far as these rules may be discovered by 
the unassisted light of nature ; that is, by an examination 
of the principles of the human constitution, and of the cir- 
^^umstances in which Man is placed.'* By following this 
method of inquiry, Dr. Hutcheson, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. 
Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas Brown, have, in 
succession, produced highly interesting and instructive 
works on Moral Science ; and the present Essay is an 
humble attempt to pursue the same plan, with the aid of 
the new lights afforded by Phrenology. 

Edinburgh, 9th June, 1828. 

* Outlines of Moral Philoaophyi p. I. 
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ON NATURAL LAWS. 



A STATEMENT of the evid^ice of a great intelligent 
First Cause is given in the ' Phrenological Journal/ and in 
the ^ System of Phrenoiogy/ I hokl this exbtence as ca- 
pable of deuKMistration. fiy* Nature, I mean the work- 
manship of this great Being, such as it is revealed to our 
minds by our senses and faculties. 

In natural science, three subjects of inquiry may be dis- 
tinguished. Ist. What exists? 2dly. What is the pur- 
pose or design of what exists ; and, 3dly. Why was what 
exists designed for such uses as it evidently subserves ? 
For example, — ^It is matter of fact that arctic regions and 
torrid zones exist, — ^that a certain kind of moss is most 
abundant in LajHland in mid-winter,-— that the rein-deer 
feeds OB it, and enjoys high health and vigour in situations 
where most other animals would die ; further, it is matter 
of fact that camels exist in Africa,— -that they have broad 
hooves, and stomachs fitted to retain water far a length of 
time, and that they flourish amid arid tracts of sand, 
where the rein-deer would not live for a day. All this falls 
under the enquiry. What exists? But in conten^adng 

the foregmng facts, it is impossible not to info that one 

2 
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* • t„ feed thetein^eer, and one 

«^i- ^^ rie'Ss rrr.rf ana t- -^.-^- 

C!ro:d£ttve-n,^^toJe^^^^ Wa^Kl 

Wk on sand, and "^."^^^Jlcept at wide i«terv«la. 

places in which water is ^^^^ purpose of wUat exists. 

These are inquiries into ♦^«J^/;;birpaTpose do sandy 

In like manner, we may ^^""''^^X in the economy of 

S^rts and desolate b-^y;^^;e use or purpose of 

nature 1 In short an .^^^^^^ " damnation of *ts re- 

any object that exists, « ^TL^s, and of the modes m 

Jion. to other f'"'^ T^^^lf quite a legitimate exer- 

„ldch it affects them ; and th« »s q ^^^ by 

cise of the human "'^^^^^^ .®;,^^rireated such as they 

were the physical elements «rf namr ^^ ^ 

, arel Why were 8«mm«.avrtumnP ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^,. 

trodacedl Why were ammals fonn ^^ ^^ ^^j. 

«,,, These are mquines why wj^ .^^ p,ow, 

«it is, or into the wdl «f **»« "^-^ * tbe first inqarrf, 
11^. ;erc«ptive ^culties a« ajequ«^ J> ^^ .^ ^^^ ^ 

and his reaective '^^^'l^' ^'""l,^ ^,^^ to the tb.rd. 
1^ doubted whether ^'^^f^'^he first and second, and 
My investigations are confined to the or 

' 1 1> r tm^ acceptation, Jr^tj a n^e^^^- 
,i,M' existence ■^^^^T^l^^'^t^ZiZ take 

mode, or process, ««^'^'''?„'i, ^J I shall use it, '^hen 
place; and this is the sense m ^^f ^^ J **"p„ example, 
leati^g of physical substances and bein^. J^ J^. 
water and heat are substances ; "^d. ^^.'I^ Jj'lcording 
ent appearances, and man fests certain qo^tues. ^.^^ 

to the altHnde of its situation, «"d the degree o ^^ 

which it is combiried. When «» J^^'t^^i^S of Fah- 
combined with that portion of h*'^^""**^*"'*^^^^, when 
„„heif s thermometer, it freezes or ^'^JZ;^, 
combined with the portion denoted by 21« ^J^^J^^ 
ment, it rises into vapour or steam. Here, water ana 
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are the substances,— rthe freezing and rising in vapour are 
the appearances .or phenomena presented by them ; and 
when we say that these take place according to a Law of 
Nature, we mean only that these modes of action appear, 
to our inteUects,; to.be established in the very constituticm 
of the water and, heat, and in their natural relationship to 
each other ; . and that the processes of freezing and rising m 
vapour are their constant appearances, when combined in 
these; propcHTtions, other conditions being the same. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are, 1st. That all 
substances and beings have received a definite natural con- 
stitution ; 2dly. That every mode of action, which is said 
to take place according to a natural law, is inherent in the 
constitution of the substance, or being, that acts ; and, 3dly, 
That the mode of action described is universal and invari- 
ble, wherever and whenever the substances, or beings, are 
found in the same condition. For example, water, at the 
level of the sea, freezes and boils, at the same temperature, 
in China and in France, in Peru and in England ; and 
there is no exception to the regularity with which it exhibits 
these appearances, when all its conditions are the same : 
For ccBteris paribus is a condition which pervades all de- 
partments of science, phrenology included. If water be 
carried to the top of a mountain 20,000 feet high, it boils at 
a lower temperature than 212**, but this again depends on 
its relationship to the air, and takes place also according to 
fixed and invariable principles. The air exerts a great 
pressure on the water. At the level of the sea the pressure 
is nearly the same in all quarters of the globe, and in that 
situation the freezing points and boiling points correspond 
all over the world ; but on the top of a high mountain the 
pressure is much less, and the vapour not being held down 
by so great a power of resistance, rises at a lower degree of 
heat than 212^ But this change of appearances does not 
indicate a change in the constitution of the water and the 
heat, but only a variation of the circumstances in which 






^ tbeCt*^*. „ot tttt«»e we, *» ^Y»at »* ,„ttie» ' f^T 
Creator to ^ ^.^ve V> ^ ^^ ^^r^ ^ ^ ^^ „e 
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which we feel it« or to his having at once contrired and ex- 
ecuted his own part in the plan of the world, makes no 
alteration as to the matter before us. For, if civil magi^ 
trates could make the sanctions of their laws take place, 
without interposing at all, after thej had passed them, with- 
out a trial, and the formalities of an execution ; if they 
were able to make their laws execute themselves, or every 
offender to execute them upon himself, we should be just in 
the same sense under their government then as we are now ; 
but in a much higher degree and more perfect manner. 
Vain is the ridicule with which one sees same persons will 
divert themselves^ uponjinding lesser pains considered 

AS INSTANCES OP DIVINE PUNISHMENT. ThERE IS NO POE* 

8IBILITT OF ANSWERING OR EVADING the general thing 
here intended^ without denting all final causes. For, 
final causes being admitted, the pleasures ahd pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too, as instances of them. 
And if they are, if God annexes delight to some actions, 
with an apparent design to induce as to act so and so, then 
he not only dispenses happiness and misery, but also re- 
wards and punishes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which we feel itpon doing what tends to the destmction of 
cur bodies^ siqppoee upon too near approaches to fire, or up- 
on wounding ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Na^ 
iure to prevent our doing what thus tends to our destruction; 

this is ALTOGETHER AS MUCH AN INSTANCE OF HIS PUN- 
ISHING OUR ACTIONS, and consequently of our being under 
his government, as declaring, by a voice from Heaven, that, 
if we acted so. He would inflict such pain upon us, and in- 
flict it whether it be greater or leas.'* 

If, then, the reader keep in view that God is the creator ; 
that Nature, in the generid sense, means the world which 
He has made ; and, in a more limited sense, the particular 



* Butler's Works, toI. i. p. 44. Similar observations bj other a?i- 
thors will be foand in the Appendix, No J. 
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constitution which he has bestowed on any special object, 
of which we may be treating, and that a Law of Nature 
means the established mode in which that constitution acts, 
and the obligation thereby imposed on intelligent beings to 
attend to it, he will be in no danger of misonderstanding 
my meaning. 

Every natural object has received a de&nite oonstitutioD, 
in virtue of which it ^acts in a particular way. There 
must, therefore, be as many na.tural laws, as there are disk 
tinct modes of action of substances and beings, viewed by 
themselves. But substances and beings stand in certain 
relations to each other, and modify each other's action in 
an established and definite manner, according to that rela- 
tionship; altitude, for instance, modifies the effect of heat 
upon water. There must, therefore, be also as many laws 
of nature, as there are relations between different sub- 
stances and beings. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to ' 
elucidate aU these laws r countless years may elapse before 
they shall be discovered ; bul we may investigate some c^ 
the most familiar and striking of them. Those that most 
readily present themselves besr reference to the great 
classes into which the objects around ns may be divided, 
namely, Physical, Organic, and intelligent. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to the physical laws, the organic laws, 
and the laws which characterise intelligent beings. 

1st. The Physical Laws embrace aH the phenomena of 
mere matter ; a heavy body, for instance, when unsupport- 
ed, falls to the ground with a certain accelerating force, in 
proportion to the distance which it fall&, and its own densi^ 
ty ; and this motion is said to take place according to the 
law of gravitation. An acid applied to a vegetable blue 
colour, converts it into red, and this is said to take place 
according to a chemical law. 

2dly. Organised substances and beings stand higher in 
the scale of creation^ and have properties peculiai to then»- 
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sdves. They act» aii4 are acted upon, in conformity with 
their constitution, and are therefore said to be subject to 
a peculiar set of Uws, termed the Organic. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this class of objects, is, that the 
indiyiduals of them derive their existence from other or- 
ganized beings, are nourished by food, and go through a 
regular process of growth and decay. Vegetables and 
Animals are the two great subdivisions of it. . The organic 
laws are different from the merely physical. A stone, for 
example, does not spring from a parent stone ; it does not 
take food frpm its parent, the earth, or air ; it does not in- 
crease in vigour for a time, and then decay and suffer disso- 
lution, all which processes characterise vegetables and ani- 
mals. The organic laws are superior to the merely physi- 
cal. For example, a living, man, or animal, may be placed 
in an oven, along with the carcass of a dead animal, and 
remain exposed to a heat, which will completely bake the 
dead flesh, and yet come out alive, and not seriously in- 
jured. The dead flesh is mere physical matter, and its de- 
composition by the heat instantly commences ; but the liv- 
ing animal is able, by its organic qualities, to counteract 
and resist to a certain extent, that influence. The ex- 
pression Organic Laws, therefore, indicates that every phe- 
nomenon connected with the production, health, growth, 
decay, and death of vegetables and animals, takes place 
with undeviating regularity, whenever circumstances are 
the same. Animals are the chief objects of my present 
observations. - 

3dly. Intelligent beings stand still higher in the scale 
than merely organised matter, and embrace all animals that 
have distinct consciousness, from the lowest of the inferior 
creatures up to man. The great divisions of this class are 
into Intelligent and Animal-— and into Intelligent and 
Moral creatures. The dog, horse, and elephant, for in- 
stance, belong to the first class, because they possess some 
degree of intelligence, and certain animal propensities, but 
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no moni feelings ; man Mongs to the second, becanse he 
possesses all the three. These Tarious faculties have re- 
ceived a definite constitution from the Creator, and stand 
in determinate relationship to external objects : for exam* 
pie, a healtliy palate cannot feel wormwood sweet, nor su- 
gar bitter : a healthy eye cannot see a rod partly plunged 
in water straight, because the water so modifies the rays of 
light, as to give to the stick the appearance of being crook* 
ed ; a healthy Benevolence cannot feet gratified with mur* 
der, nor a healthy Ccmscientiousness with fraud. As, 
therefere, the mental faculties have received a precise con- 
stitution, have been placed in fixed and definite relations to 
external objects, and act regularly, we speak of their act- 
ing according to rules or laws, and call these the Moral and 
Intellectual Laws. 

In short, the expression * laws of nature,' when p rcperlj 
used, signifies the rules of action impressed on objects and 
beings by their natural constitution. Thus» when we say, 
that by the physical law, a ship sinks when a plank starts 
from her side, we mean, that, by the constitution of the 
Mp^ and the water, and- the relation snbsistii^ between 
them, the ship sinks when the plank starts. 

Several important principles strike us very* earfy in at- 
tending to the natural laws, viz. Isfc Their independence 
of each other; Sdly. Obedience to each of them is attend- 
ed with its own reward, and disobedience with its own 
punishment; 3dfy. They are universal, unbending, and 
invariable in their operation ; 4thly. They are in harmony 
with the eoostitutioii of man. 

I. The independence of the natural laws may be iBus- 
trated thus ; — A ship floats because a part of it being im» 
mersed, displaces a weight of water equal to its whole 
weight, leaving the remaining part above the fluid. A 
ship, therefore, will float on the surface of the water as 
k>ng as these physical conditions are observed ; no matter 
although the men in it should infringe other natuial laws ; 
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as, for example, althou^ they should rob, murder, bla»> 
pheme, and commit every species of debauchery ; and it 
will sink whenever the physical conditions are subverted, 
however strictly the crew and passengers may obey the 
other laws here adverted to. In like manner, a man who 
swallows poison, which destroys the stomach or intestines* 
will die, just because an organic law has been infringed, 
and because it is independent of others, although the man 
should have taken the dmg by mistake, or been the most 
pious and charitable individual on earth* Or, thirdly, a 
man may cheat*, lie, steals tyrannise, and in short break a 
great variety of the moral laws, and neveitheless be fat and 
n^cund, if he sedulously observed the organic laws of 
temperance and exercise, which determine the condition of 
the body ; while, on the other hand, an individual who ne* 
gleets these, may pine in disease, and be racked with tor* 
turing pai^, although at the very moment, he may be de» 
voting his mind to the highest duties of humanity. 

2. Obedience to each law is attended with its own re* 
ward, and disobedience with its own punishment. Thus 
the mariners who preserve their ship in accordance with 
the physical laws, reap the reward of sailing in safety j and 
those ¥rho permit its departure from them, are punished by 
the ship sinking. Those who obey the moral law,, enjoy 
the intense internal delights that spring from? active moral 
faculties ; they render themselves, moreover, objects of af« 
fection and esteem to moral and intelligent beings, who, in 
consequence, confer on them many other gratifications. 
Those who disobey that law, are tormented with insatiable 
desires, which, from the nature of things, cannot be grati* 
fied ; they are punished by the p^petual craving of what- 
ever portion of moral sentiment they possess, for higher 
enjoyments, which are never attained ; and they are oh* 
jects of dislike and malevolence to other beings in the 
same condition as themselves, who inflict on them the evils 
dictated by their own provoked propensities. Those who 
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obey the organic laws, reap the reward of heahh and vigour 
of body and buoyancy of mind ; th€>se who break them are 
punished by sickness, feebleness, and languor. 

3. The natural laws are universal, invariable, and uo* 
bending. When the physical laws are subverted in China 
or Kamschatka, there is no instance of a ship floating there 
more than in England ; and, when they are observed, there 
is no instance of a vessel sinking in any one of these couo* 
tries more than in another. There is no example of m^i, 
in any country, enjoying the mild and generous internal 
joys, and the outward esteem and love that attend obedi* 
ence to the moral law, while they give themselves up to 
the dominion of brutal propensities. There is no example, 
in any latitude or longitude, or in any age, of men who 
entered life with a constitution in perfect harmony with 
the organic laws, and who continued to obey these laws 
throughout, being, in consequence of this obedience, visiter 
ed with pain and disease ; and there are no instances of 
men who were born with constitutions at variance with the 
organic laws, and who lived in habitual disobedience to 
them, enjoying that sound health and vigour of body, that 
are the rewards of obedience. 

« 

4*. The natural laws are in harmony with the whole con* 
stitution of man, the moral and intellectual powers being 
supreme. For example, if ships had sunk when they were 
in accordance with the physical law, this would have out? 
raged the perceptions of Causality, and offended Benevo- 
lence and Justice ; but as they float, the physical is, in 
this instance, in harmony with the moral and intellectual 
law. If men who rioted in drunkenness and debauchery, 
had thereby established health and increased their happi- 
ness, this, again, would have been in discord with our in- 
tellectual and moral perceptions ; but the opposite result is 
in harmony with them. 

It will be subsequently shown, that our moi'al sentiments 
desire universal happiness. If the physical and organic 
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laws are constituted in harmony with them, it ought to 
follow that the natural laws, when obeyed, conduce to the 
happiness of moral and intelligent beings, who are called 
on to observe them ; and that the evil * consequences or 
punishments resulting from disobedience, are calculated to 
enforce stricter attention and obedience to the laws, that 
these beings may escape from the miseries of infringement, 
and return to the advantages of observance. For example, 
according to this view, when a ship sinks, in consequence 
of a plank startitig, the punishment ought to impress upcm 
the spectators the absohite necessity of having every plank 
secure and strong, before going to sea again, a condition 
indis{>ensable to their safety. When sickness and pain 
follow a debauche, they serve to urge a more scrupulous 
obedience to the organic laws, that the individual may es- 
cape death, which is the inevitable consequence of too 
great and continued disobedience to these laws, and. enjoy 
health, which is the reward of opposite conduct. When 
discontent, irritation, hatred, and other mental annoyances, 
arise out of infringeipent of the moral law, this punishment 
is calculated to induce the offender to return to obedience, 
that he may enjoy the rewards attached to it. 

When the transgression of any natural law is excessive, 
and so great that return to obedience is impossible, one 
purpose of death, which then ensues, may be to deliver the 
individual from a continuation of the punishment which 
could then do him no good. Thus, when, from infringe- 
ment of a physical law, a ship sinks at sea, and leaves men 
immersed in water, without the possibility of reaching 
land, their continued existence in that state would be one 
of cruel and protracted suffering ; and it is advantageous to 
them to have their mortal life extinguished at once by 
drowning, thereby withdrawing them from further agony. 
In like manner, if a man in the vigour of life, so far in- 
fringe any organic law as to destroy the function of a vital 
organ, the heart, for instance, or the lungs, or the brain, it 
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18 better for him to hare his life cot short, aod his pain put 
an end to, than to have it ptotracted under all the tortures 
of an organic existence without lungs, without a heart, <»r 
without a brain, if such a state were possible, which, for 
this wise reason, it is not. 

I do not intend to predicate anything concerning the 
perfectibility of man by obedience to the laws of nature- 
The system of sublunary creation, so far as we perceive it, 
does not appear to be one of optimism ; yet benevolent de- 
sign, in its constitution, is undeniable. Palbt says, * No- 
thing remains but the first supposition, that Gon, when he 
created the human species, wished them happiness, and 
made for them the provisions which he has made, with that 
view and for that purpose. The same argument may be 
proposed in difierent terms : Contrivance proves design ; 
and the prjedominant tendency of the contrivance indicates 
the disposition of the designer. The world abounds with 
canirivamees; and ALL THE CONTRIVANCES which 
we an aequaifUtd wiih^ are directed to beneficial purposesJ* 
— ^Palbt^s Mor. Phil. Edinb. 1816, p. &h My object is 
to disccHrer as many of the contrivances of the Creator, for 
effecting beneficial purposes, as possible ; and to point out 
in what manner, by accommodating our conduct to these 
contrivances, we may lessen our misery and increase our 
happiness. 

I do not intend to teach that the natural laws, discerni- 
ble by unassisted reason, are sufficient for the salvation of 
man without revelation. Human interests regard this 
world and the next. To enjoy this world, I humbly main- 
tain, that man must discover and obey the naturjil laws ; 
for example, to ensure health to offspring, the parents must 
be healthy, and the children after birth must be treated in 
conformity to the organic laws ; to fit them for usefulness in 
society, they must be instructed in their own constitution, 
— in that of external objects and beings, and taught to act 
rati<Hially in reference to these. Revelation does not com* 
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monicate complete or scientific iniiHrmatioa concerning the 
best mode of pursaing even oar legitimate temporal inter- 
ests, probably because faculties have been given to man to 
discover arts, sciences, and the natural laws, and to adapt 
his conduct to them. The i^ysical, moral, and int^lec- 
taal nature of man, is itself open to investigation' by our 
natural faculties ; and numerous practical duties resulting 
firom our constitution are discoverable, which are not treat- 
ed of in detail in the inspired volume ; the mode of pre- 
serving health, for example ; of pursuing wiUi success a 
temporal calling ; of discovering the qualities of men with 
whom we mean to associate our interests ; and many others. 
My object, I repeat, is to investigate the natural constitu- 
tion of the human body and mind, their relations to exter- 
nal objects and beings in this world, and the courses of ac- 
tion that, in consequence, appear to be beneficial or hurtful. 

Man's spiritual interests belong to the sphere of revela- 
tion ; and I distinctly declare, that I do not teach, that 
obedience to the natural laws is sufficient for salvation in a 
future state. Revelation prescribes certain requisites for 
salvation, which may be divided into two classes ; first, 
faith or belief: and, secondly, the performance of certain 
practical duties, not as meritorious of salvation, ^but as the 
native result of that foith, and the necessary evidence of 
its sincerity. The natural laws form no guide as to faith ; 
but so far as I can perceive, their dictates and those of rev- 
elation coincide in all matters relating to practical duties 
in temporal affairs. 

It may be asked, whether mere knowledge of the natural 
laws is sufficient to insure observance of them 1 Certainly 
not. Mere knowledge of music does not enable one to 
play on an instrument, nor of anatomy to perform skilfully 
a surgical operation. Practical training, and the aid of 
every motive that can interest the feelings, are necessary to 
lead individuals to obey the natural laws. Religion, in 
particular, may furnish motives highly conducive to this 
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obedience. But, it must never be forgotten, that althougb 
mere knowledge is not all-sufficient, it is a primary and in- 
dispensable requisite to regular observance ; and that it is 
as impossible, effectually and systematically to obey tlie 
natural. laws without knowing them, as it is to infringe 
them with impunity, although frqm ignorance of their ex- 
istence. • Some persons are of opinion that Christianity 
alone suffices, not only for man's salvation, which I do not 
dispute, but for his guidance in all practical virtues, with- 
out knowledge of, or obedience to, the laws of nature ; but 
from this notion I respectfully dissent. It appears to me, 
that one reason why vice and misery, in this world, do not 
diminish in proportion to preaching, is, because the natural 
laws are too much overlooked, and very rarely considered 
as* having any relation to practical conduct. 

Connected with this subject, it is proper to state, that I 
do not maintain that the world is arranged on the princi- 
ple of Benevolence exclusively : my idea is, that it is. con- 
stituted in harmony with the whole faculties of man ; the 
moral sentiments and intellect holding the supremacy. 
What is meant by creation being constituted in harmouy 
with the whole faculties of -man, is this. Suppose that we 
should see two men holding a third in a chair, and a fourth 
drawing a tooth from his head : — While we contemplated 
this bare act, and knew nothing of the intention with which 
it was done, and of the consequences that would follow, we 
would set it down as purely cruel ; and say, that, although 
it might be in harmony with Destructiveness, it could not 
be so with Benevolence. But, when we were told that the 

-^ individual in the chair was a patient, the operator a dentist, 
the two men his assistants, and that the object of all the 
parties was to deliver the first from violent torture, we 

^ would then perceive that Destructiveness had been used as 
a means to accomplish a benevolent purpose ; or, in other 
words, that it had acted under the supremacy of moral sen- 
timent and intellect, and we would approve of the trausac- 
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tion. If the world were created on the principle of Benev- 
olence exclusively, no doubt the toothache could not exist ; 
but, as pain does exist, Destructiveness has been given to 
place man in harmony with it, When used for a benevolent 
end. 

To apply this illustration to the works of providence ; I 
humbly suggest it as probable, that if we knew thoroughly 
the design and whole consequences of such instituticms of 
the Creator, as are attended with pain, death, and disease, 
for example, we should find that Destructiveness was used 
as a flKOfts, under the guidance of Benevolence and Jus- 
tice, to arrive at an end in harmony with the moral senti- 
ments and intellect ; in short, that no institution of the 
Creator has pure evil, or destructiv^iess alone, for its ob- 
ject. In Tudgihg of the divine institutions, the moral sen- 
timents and intellect embrace the results of them to the 
race, ^ile the prc^asities regard <mly the individual ; 
and as the former are the hijgher powers, their dictates 
ure of supreme authority in such questions. Further, 
when the operations of these institutions are sufficiently 
understood, they will bo aoktiowledged to be beneficial for 
Uie individual^ also ; although, when partially viewed, this 
may not at lirst appear to be the case. 

The opposite of this doctrine, viz. that there are institu- 
tions of the Creator which have suffering for their exclu- 
sive object, is clearly untenable. ; for this would be ascrib- 
ing malevolence to the Deity. As, however, the existence 
of pain is undeniable, it is equally impossible to believe 
that the world is arranged on the jwinciple of Benevolence 
exclusively ; and, with great submission, the view now pre- 
sented reconciles the existence of Pain with that of Benev- 
olence in a natural vay, and ^he haxmony of it with the 
oonatitution of the human mind, renders its soundness pro- 
bable. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, AND ITS RELATIONS TO 

EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

Let usy then, consider the Constitution of Man, and the 
natural laws to which he is subjected, and endeavour to 
discover how far the external world is arranged with wi»- 
dom and benevolence, in regard to him. Bii^p Butler, 
in the Prefkce to his Sermons, says, * It is from considering 
the relations which the several appetites and passions in 
the inward frame have to each other, and, above all, the 
suPREMACT of reflection or conscience, that we get the 
idea of the system or constitution of human nature. And 
fixMn the idea itself, it will as fully appear, that this our na:* 
tare, t. e. constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the 
idea of a watch it appears, that its nature, t. e. constitutioa 
or system, is adapted to measure time. 

' Mankind has various instincts and princij^es of action, 

as brute creatures have ; some leading most directly and 

immediately to the good of the community, and some most 

directly to private good. 

C\ 'Man has several, which brutes have not; particularly 

V reflection or conscience, an approbation of some principles 

-^ or actions, and disapprobation of others.* 

* Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, ac- 
cording to certain rules; suppose, the constitution of their 
body, and the objects around them.' 

* The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and 
principles, all of them, those propensities we call good, as 
well as the bad, according to the same rules, namely, the 
constitution of their body, and the external circumstances 

^ which they are in.' 
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' Brutes, in acting according to the rules before mention- 
ed, their bodily constitution and circumstances, act suita- 
bly to their tohole nature* 

' Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were to be said of man's 
nature than what has been now said ; if that, as it is a 
true, were also a complete, adequate account of our nature. 

* But that is not a complete account of man's nature. 
Somewhat further must be brought in to give us an ade- 
quate notion of it ; namely, that one of those principles of 
action, conscience, or reflection, compared with the rest, as 
they all stand together in the nature of man, plainly bears 
upon it marks of authority over aU the rest, and claims the 
absolute direction of them all, to allow or forbid their grati- 
fication ; — a disapprobation on reflection being in itself a 
principle manifestly superior to a mere propension. And 
the conclusion is, that to allow no more to this superior 
principle or part of our nature, than to other parts ; to let 
it govern and guide only occasionally, in common with the 
rest, as its turn happens to come, from the temper and cir- 
cumstances one happens to be in ; this is not to act conr 
formably to the constitution of man : neither can any hu- 
man creature be said to act conformably to his constitution 
of nature, unless he allows to that superior principle the 
absolute authority which is due to it.' — Butler^s Works, 
vol. ii. Preface. The following Essay is founded on the 
principles here suggested. 

SECTION I. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS A PHYSICAL BEING. 

The human body consists of bones, muscles, nerves, 
blood-vessels, besides organs of nutrition, of respiration, 
and of thought. These parts are all composed of physical 
elements, and, to a certain extent, are subjected to the 

3 
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pbysical laws of creation. By the law of graTitalion, the 
body falls to the ground when unsupported, and is liable to 
be injured, like any frangible substance ; by a chemical 
law, excessive cxAd freezes, and excessive heat dissipates 
its fluids ; and life, in either case, is extinguished. 

To discover the real effect of the physical laws of na- 
ture on human happiness, we would require to understand, 
1st. The physical laws themselves, as revealed by mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, natural history, and tb^ sob- 
ordinate branches ; 2dly. The anatomical and physiologi- 
cal constitution of the human body ; 3dly. The adi^itaticm 
of the firmer to the latter. These es^xnitions are neces- 
sary, to ascertain the extent to which it is possible for man 
to place himself in accordance with the physical laws, so 
as to reap advantage from them, and also to determine bow 
far the sulRsrings which he endures, fail to be ascribed to 
their inevitable operation, and how far to his ignorance and 
infringement of them. To treat of these views in detail, 
would require separate volumes, and I tb«relbre confine 
myself to a single instance as an illustration of the mode in 
which the investigation might be cmiducted. 

By the law of gravitation, heaVy bodies always tend to- 
wards the centre of the earth. Some of the advantages of 
this law are, that objects remain at rest when properly sup- 
ported, so that men know where to find them when they 
are wanted for use; walk, when erected of sufficient thin- 
ness and perfectly perpendicular, stand firm and secme, so 
as to constitute edifices for the accommodation of man. 
Water descends from the clouds, from the roo& of houses, 
firom streets and fields, and precifMtates itself down the 
cbannds of rivers, turns mill-wheds in its course, and sets 
In motion the most stupendous and usefiil machinery ; ships 
move steadily through the water with part of their bulls 
unmerseu, and part riang moderately above it, thdr masts 
and sails towering in the air to catch the inconstant 
llireeze ; and n^n are enabled to deacond from hdghts, to 
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penetrate by mines below the surface of the ground, and 
by diving-bells beneath that of the ocean. 

To place man in harmony with this law, the Creator has 
bestowed on him bones, muscles, and nerves, constructed 
on the most perfect principles of mechanical science, which 
enable him to preserve his equilibrium, and to adapt his 
movements to its influence : also intellectual faculties, cal- 
culated to perceive the existence of the law, its modes of 
operation, the relation between it and himself, the benefi- 
cial consequences of observing this relation, and the painful 
results of infringing it 

Finally, when a person falls over a precipice, and is 
maimed or killed ; when a ship springs a leak and sinks ; 
or when a reservoir pond breaks down its banks and rav- 
ages a valley, we ought to trace the evil back to its cause, 
which will uniformly resolve itself into infringement of a 
natural law, and then endeavour to discover whether this 
infringement could or could not have been prevented, by a 
due exercise of the physical and mental powers bestowed 
by the Creator on man. 

By pursuing this course, we shall arrive at sound con- 
clusions concerning the adaptation of the human mind 
and body to the physical laws of creation. The subject, 
as I have said, is too extensive to be here prosecuted in de- 
tail, and I am incompetent, besides, to do it justice ; but 
the more minutely any one inquires, the more firm will be 
his conviction, that in these relations admirable provision 
is made by the Creator for human happiness, and that the 
evils which arise from neglect of them, are attributable, to 
a great extent, to man's not adequately applying his powers 
to the promotion of his own enjoyment. 
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SECTION n. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ORGANISED HEENO. 

Man is an organised being, and subject to the organic 
Jaws. An organised being in one which derives its exis- 
tence from a preyioasly existing organised being, which 
subsists on food, which grows, attains maturity* decays, 
*nd dies. The first law, then, that must be obeyed, to 
render an organised being perfect in its kind, is that the 
^?enn, from which it springs, shall be complete in all its 
P*rts, and sound in its whole constitution. If we sow an 
acorn^ in which some vital part has been destroyed alto- 
gether, the seedling plant, and the full grown oak, if it ever 
attain to maturity, will be deficient in the lineam^its which 
^*^re wanting in the embryo root; if we sow an acorn en- 
^^ in its parts, but only half ripoied or damaged, by damp 
<Mr other causes, in its whole texture, the seedling oak will 
^ feeble, and will probably die early. A similar law 
holds in regard to man. A second organic law is, that 
the organised being, the moment it is ushered into life* 
^'^ so long as it continues to lire, mu^ be supplied with 
"'^^^^ ^ht, air, and other physical ahment requisite lor its 
^^■Pport, in due quantity, and of the kind best suited to its 
P^^^icular constitution. ObedienGe to this law is reward- 
^^ ^with a Tisforons and healthy derelopenient of its powers; 
***^ in animab, widi a pleasing consciottsness of existimce 
^■^ aptitude for the perlbrmance of their natural tuno- 
^|J«fcs ; dkobedience to it is punished with ieeUeness, stint- 
^^ ^growth, general imperfectkin, or death. A third or- 
^^«»ic law. applicahie to man, W. that he shall dulT exer- 
*se iki$ organs, this condition bein^ an indispensable re- 
'^P^^ie to heahh. The reward of obedience to this lai 



^^enjorment in the rerr act of exenrisme the fonvnions, 
•^*^««^ conscAM^aess of exi^-oce. and the acquisrtSoii oi 
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numberless gratifications and advantages, of which labour, 
or the exercise of our powers, is the procuring means : dis- 
obedience is punished with derangement and sluggishness 
of the functions, with general uneasiness or positive pain, 
and with tlie denial of gratification to numerous faculties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the human 
body, we perceive that the power of reproduction is be- 
stowed on man, and also intellect, to enable him to discover 
and obey the conditions necessary for the transmission of 
a healthy organic frame to his descendants ; that digestive 
organs are given to him for his nutrition, and innumerable , 
vegetable and animal productions are placed around him, 
in wise relationship to these organs. 

Without attempting to expound minutely the organic 
structure of man, or to trace in detail its adaptation to his 
external condition, I shall offer some observations iii sup- 
port of the proposition, that the due exercise of the osseous, 
muscular, and nervous systems, under the guidance of in- 
tellect and moral sentiment, and in accordance with the 
physical laws, contributes to human enjoyment ; and, that 
neglect of this exercise, or an abuse of it, by carrying it 
to excess, or by conducting it in opposition to the moral, 
intellectual, or physical laws, is punished with pain. 

The earth is endowed with the capability of producing 
an ample supply for all our wants, provided we expend 
muscular and nervous energy in its cultivation ; while, in 
most climates, it refuses to produce if we withhold this la- 
bour and leave it waste. Further, the Creator has presented 
us with timber, metal, wool, and countless materials, which, 
by means of muscular power, may be converted into cloth- 
ing, and all the luxuries of life. The fertility of the earth, 
and the demands of the body for food and clothing, are so 
benevolently adapted to each other, that, with rational re- 
straint on population, a few hours' labour each day from 
every individual capable of labour, would suffice to furnish . 
all with every commodity that could really add to enjoyment. 
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winter, when the earth is wrapped in one widespread cov- 
ering of snow. 

In Scotland, the climate is moist and cold, the greater 
part of the surface is mountainous, hut admirably adapted 
for raising sheep and cattle, while a certain portion con- 
sists of fertile plains, fitted for farinaceous food. If the 
same law holds in this country, the diet of the people 
should consist of animal and farinaceous food, the former 
decidedly predominating. As we proceed to warmer lati- 
tudes, we find the soil and temperature of France less con- 
genial to sheep and cattle, but more favourable to corn and 
wine ; and the Frenchman inherits a native elasticity of 
body and mind, that enables him to flourish in vigour on 
less of animal food, than would be requisite to preserve the 
Scottish Highlander in a like gay and alert condition, in 
the recesses of his mountains. The plains of Hindostan 
are too hot for the sheep and ox, but produce rice and 
vegetable spices in prodigious abundance, and the native 
is healthy, vigorous and active, when supplied with rice 
and curry, and becomes sick, when obliged to live upon ^'■ 
animal diet. He, also, is supplied with less muscular ener- 
gy from this species of food, and his soil and climate re- 
quire far less laborious exertion than those of Britain, 
Germany, or Russia. 

So far, then, the external world appears to be wisely 
and benevolently adapted to the organic system of man, 
that is, to his nutrition, and to the developement and exer- 
cise of his corporeal organs ; and the natural law appears 
to be, that all, if they desire to enjoy the pleasure attend- 
ing sound and vigorous muscular and nervous systems, 
miist expend in labour the energy which the Creator has in- 
fused into these organs. A wide choice is lefl open to 
man, as to the mode in which he shall exercise his nervous 
and muscular systems. The labourer, for example, digs the 
ground, and the squire engages in the chase. The penalty . 
of neglecting this law is debility, bodily and mental, lassi- 
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tude, iaiperfect digestion, disturbed sleep, bad health, and, 
if carried to a certain length, death. The penalty fyr 
over-exerting these systems is exhaustion, mental incapac- 
ity, the desire of strong artificial stimulants, such as ardent 
spirits, general insensibility, and grossness of feeling and 
perception, with disease aiid shortened life. Society has 
not recognised this law, and in consequence, the higher 
orders despise labour, and suflfer the first penalty ; while the 
lower orders are oppressed with toil, and undergo the sec- 
ond. The penalties serre to provide motives fer obe<lience 
to the law, and whenever it is recognised, and the conse- 
quences are discovered to be inevitable, men will no longer 
shun labour as painful and ignominious, but resort to it as a 
source of pleasure, as well as to avoid the pains inflicted on 
those who neglect it. 

SECTION ni. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ANIMAL— MORAL—AND 

INTELLECTUAL BEING. 

In the third place, man is an animal — moral — and intel- 
lectual being. To discover the adaptation of these parts 
of his nature to his external circumstances, we must first 
know what are his various animal, moral, and intellectual 
powers themselves. Phrenology gives us a view of them, 
drawn firom observation ; and as I have verified the induc- 
ti(ms of that science, so as to satisfy myself that is the 
most complete and correct exposition of the Nature of Man 
which has yet been given, I adopt its classification of facul- 
ties as the basis of the subsequent observations. According 
to Phrenology, then, the Human Faculties are the follow- 
ing: 
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Order I. FEELINGS. 

Genus I. PROPENSITIES— Common to Man with the Lower 

Animals, 

1. Ahatiy£ness; — Produces sexual love. 

2. Philoprogenitiyeness. — Uses: Love of ofispring. — Abuses: 

Pampering and spoiling children. . 

3. CoNCENTRATivESESS. — Uses : It givcs the desire for permanence 

in place, and for permanence of emotions and ideas in the mind. 
— Abuses : Aversion to move abroad ; morbid dwelling on inter- 
nal emotions and ideas, to the neglect of external impressions. 

4. Adhesiveness. — Uses: Attachment; friendship, and society re- 

sult from it. — Abuses : Clanship for improper objects, attach- 
ment to worthless individuals. It is generally large in women. 

5. CoBTBATivENESS. — Uses : Courage to meet danger, to overcome 

difficulties, and to resist attacks. — Abuses : Love of contention, 
and tendency to provoke and assault. 

6. Destructiveness. — Uses: Desire to destroy noxious objects, 

and to kill for food. It is very discernible in carnivorous ani- 
mals. — Abuses: Cruelty, desire to torment, tendency to passion) 
rage, harshness and severity in speech and writing. 

7. CoNSTRUCTivENESS. — Uses : Desire to build and construct works 

of art. — Abuses : Construction of engines to injure or destroy, 
and fabrication of objects to deceive mankind. 

8. Acquisitiveness. — Uses: Desire to possess, and tendency to 

accumulate, articles of utility, to provide against want. — 
Abuses : Inordinate desire for property ; selfishness ; avarice. 

9. Secretiveness. — Uses: Tendency to restrain within the mind 

the various emotions and ideas that involuntarily present them- 
selves, until the judgment has approved of giving them utter- 
ance ; H also aids the artist and^e actor in giving expression ; 
and is an ingredient- in prudence. — Abuses: Cunning, deceit, 
duplicity, lying, and, joined with Acquisitiveness, theft. 

^ Genus II. SENTIMENTS. 
I. Sentiments common to Man mth the Lower Animals. 

10. d£LF-EsT££M. — Uses .' Self-intcrcst, love of independence, per- 

sonal dignity. — Abuses : Pride, disdain, overweening conceit, 
excessive selfishness, love of dominion. 
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11. LoTK or Arr*B>ATios. — Tsu.- I>nn«sf tkceMreKof oAen, 
ln« of pniaE.dniiF oT&BF sr f^vT. — Jt— i ; Va>i^, ■mhi- 
tiiw , llum for pniBF iBdrpradcat cf pill nialliiM ■ 

la. CimoTimt—Cra: ll^ra orlria la tlw Hiimnit of fcsr. 



Willi tbe njornl cT all uiutrd bei^s.-^Jt«aa .- ProAHion, 
iBJiiUM<n iixhagrKc tt tkr m^fttita u4 ftwriri of otben, 



n. SntiaMb prwfir U Mem. 

14. TunutHH.— «-««, T™A«eir to nniii^ •««», VEsenM. or 
TC^Kt vkaMCT is emu ud gaud ^ ^th «i^ia »• the iclig- 
iMB «f H »«« r — « ^M : Sm t M m^rn is sBawlkT ob- 
>r<li cohcuufJ hr uhc ar siMboL Imv of m^mcj cn^ 
teMK, ^f(v> — Wt ii ifL T to psKMt ia aauxv.iT. •■pmoliaii. 

li. HoFB.— t:;iw: TpBdoiCT u fXftt* mmi to tn* ~6««ard to the 
t»»K wilii rmt ii imu tminiaacri nAmA^&itk--^»mta: 
CirdnUlT. •*m4 t-xyrMabaB af fr^bntr bm >:«bApJ « iiaiiw 

**■ !•«*""- — li» ; I—TO aT ilw hoiBUroi aM nxw^w. the fc- 
•«rf «iwUfm». pant icvio^.^ilwRf ■ Ensn^aaw aad 
'™"™*""'"- f" ft» ™ u f rf the dK-.vT aiM fiui^ to ibe 
"M **' ""^^ » * ™ *' "t » to *«.ri_ a tk- Mww rf &^J. 
aW to to^fcct lie 4,,i„ rf lat 

!««»«ia- aad krirf „ fci^ «««■>». n pro- 

*. »^ aB ^ fO Miair al >atna.d^an. 
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Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 

Feeling or Touch. 
Taste. 



Smell. 

Hearing. 

Light. 



Uses : To bring man into communication with 
external objects, and to enable him to enjoy 
them. — Abuses: Excessive indulgence in the 
pleasures arising from the senses, to the ex- 
tent of impairing the organs and debilitating 
the mind. 



Genus IL INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— trfcicA ycrceiw 

exiatenee. 

19. Ikdividualitt — ^Takes cognizance of existence and simple facts. 
Etentualitt — ^Takes cognizance of occurrences and events. 

20. Form — Renders man observant of form. 

21. Size — Renders man observant of dimensions, and aids perspec- 
tive. 

22. Weight— Communicates the perception of momentum, weight, 
resistance, and aids equilibrium. 

23. Colouring — Gives perception of colours. 

Genua IIL INTELLECTUAL FACUhTlES^-which perceive, 

ike relations of exUmal objects, 

24. LocALiTT — Gives the idea of space and relative position. 

25. Order — Communicates the love of physical arrangement. 

26. Time — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

27. Number — ^^Gives a turn for arithmetic and algebra. 

28. Tune — The sense of Melody arises from it. 

29. Language — Gives a facility in acquiring a knowledge of arbi- 
trary signs to express thoughts — a facility in the use of them — 
and a power of inventing them. 

Genus IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES— toAicfc compare, 

judge, and discriminate, 

90. Comparison — Gives the power of discovering analogies and re- 
semblances. 

31. Causality — ^to trace the dependencies of phenomena, and the 
relation of cause and effect. 

32. Wit — Gives the feeling and the ludicrous. 

33. Imitation — ^To copy the manners, gestures, and actiong of 
others, and nature generally. 
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The first glance at these faculties suffices to show, that 
thej are not all equal in excellence and eleration ; that 
some are common to man with the lower animals ; and 
others peculiar to man. In comparing the human mind, 
therefore, with its external condition, it becomes an object 
of primary importance to discover the relatire subordination 
of these diflfeient orders of powers^ If the Animal Facul- 
ties are naturally or necessarily sujMeme, then external na- 
ture, if it be wisely constituted, may be expected to bear 
direct reference, in its arrangements, to this supremacy. 
If the Moral and Intellectual Faculties hold the ascenden- 
cy, then the constitution of external nature may be expect- 
ed to be in harmony with than, when predominant. Let 
us attend to these qoestioiiSw 

SECTKMI IV. 

THE FACULTIES OF MAN CX)MPARED WITH EACH 

OTHER; OR THE SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL 

SE^OIMENTS AXD DTTELLECT. 

According to the phrenolo^cal theory of human nature, 
the Ifbcuhies are divided into Prop«?n5ities common to man 
with the lower animab. Sentiments commoD to man, with 
the lower animab. Sentiments proper to man, and intellect. 
Etery facuhy stands in a definite relatioQ to certain exter- 
nal objects ; — when it is iateraallj active it desires these 
objects: — ^whm they are presented to it they excite it to 
tclinty, and delight it with agreeable seosttioasL Human 
happiness and misery are resUved int^ the ^ratitLcatioa or 
^oiial of gtatilicatioii of oae or moce of oar active tacolues^ 
before diK«nbed^ of the external senses^ and the Ifeeliogs 
«»neciwl with our bodily frame. The Acuities, in thea^ 
*"^^ *«e were instincts ; the mcNril seaucieats and intei- 
^'^ ^'^ ^%her insuncis than the aaiaaal pcopensitn. 
BnwT ibc«hy b i^wd in itsei^ boa all are liahi- n> abuse. 
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Their manifestations are right only when directed by en^ 
lightened intellect and moral sentiment In maintaining* 
the supreiiMcy of the moral sentiments and intellect, I do 
7wt consider them sufficient to direct conduct by their mere 
instinctive suggestions. To fit them to discharge this im- 
portant duty, thei^ must be ilhtminated hy knowledge of 
science and of moral and religious duty ; bat whenever their 
dictates, thus enlightened, oppose the solicitations of the 
propensities, the latter must yield, otherwise, by the consti^ 
tution of external nature^ evil will inevitably ensue* This 
is what I mean by nature being' constituted in .harmony 
with the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect. 
Let us consider the faculties themselves. 

The first three propensities, Amativeness, Fhiloprogeni- 
tiveness, and Adhesiveness, or the group of the domestic 
affections, desire a conjugal partner, offspring, and friends ; 
the obtaining of these affords them delight, — ^the removal of 
them occasions pain. But to render an individual happy, 
the whole faculties must be gratified harmoniously, or at 
least the gratification of one or more must not offend any 
of the others. For example, suppose the group of the do- 
mentic affections to be highly interested in an individual, 
and strongly to desire to form an alliance with him, but 
that the person so loved is improvident and immoral, and 
altogether an object which the faculties of Self esteem. 
Love of Approbation, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Intellect, if lefl dispassionately to survey his 
qualities, could not approve of; then, if an alliance be 
formed with him, under the ungovernable impulses of the 
former faculties, bitter days of repentance must necessarily 
follow, when these begin to languish, and the latter facul- 
ties receive offence from his qualities. If, on the other 
hand, the domestic affections are guided by intellect to 
an object pleasing to the latter powers, these themselves 
will be gratified, they will double the delights afforded by 
the former faculties, and render the enjoyment permanent. 
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The great distinction between the animal faculties and 
the powers proper to man, is, that the object of the former 
is the preservation of the individual himself, or his family ; 
while the latter have the welfare of others, and our duties 
to God, as their end^. Even the domestic affections, ami- 
able and respectable as they undoubtedly are when com- 
bined with the moral feelings, have self as their object. 
The love of children, springing from Philoprogenitiveness, 
when acting alone, is the same in kind as that of the miser 
for his gold ; an intense interest in .the object, for the sake 
of the gratification it affords to his own mind, without 
regard for the object on its own account. This truth is 
recognised by Sir Walter Scott. He says * Elspat's 
ardent, though selfish affection for her son, incapable of 
being qualified by a regard for the true interests of the 
unfortunate object of her attachment^ resembled the instinc" 
tive fondness of the animal race for their offspring ; and, 
diving little farther into futurity than one of the inferior 
creatures^ she only felt that to be separated from Hamish 
was to die.** 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with Benevo- 
lence, and a disinterested desire of the happiness of the 
child mingles along with, and elevates the mere instinct of, 
Philoprogenitiveness ; but the sources of these two affec- 
tions are different, their degrees vary in different persons, 
and their ends also are dissimilar. 

The same observation applies to the affection proceeding 
from Adhesiveness. When this faculty acts alone, it de- 
sires, for its own satisfaction, a friend to- love ; but, if Be- 
nevolence do not act along with it, it cares nothing for the 
happiness of that friend, except in so far as his welfare may 
be necessary to its own gratification. The horse feels me- 
lancholy when his companion is removed ; but the feeling 
appears to be one of uneasiness at the absence of an ob- 



* Chronicles of Cannongate, y<A, i. p. 281. 
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ject which- gratified his Adhesiveness. His companion 
may have been led to a richer pasture, and introduced to 
more agreeable society ; jet this does not assuage the dis- 
tress suffered by him at his removal ; his tranquillity, in 
short, is restored only by time causing the activity of Ad- 
hesiveness to subside, or by the substitution of another ob- 
ject on which it may exert itself. In human nature, the 
effect of the faculty, when acting singly, is the same ; and 
this accounts for the fact of the almost total indifference of 
many persons who were really attached, by Adhesiveness, 
to each other, when one falls into misfortune, and becomes 
a disagreeable object to the Self«steem and Love of Ap- 
probation of the other. Suppose two persons, elevated in 
rank, and possessed of affluence, to have each Adhesive- 
ness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation large, with Be- 
nevolence and Conscientiousness moderate, it is obvious 
that, while both are in prosperity, they may really like each 
other's society, and (eel a reciprocal attachment, because 
there will be mutual sympathy in their Adhesiveness, and 
the Self-eeteem and Love of Ajpprobation of each will be 
gratified by the rank and circumstances of his friend ; but 
imagine one of them to fall into misfortune, and to cease 
to be an object gratifying to Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation ; suppose that he becomes a poor friend instead 
of a rich and influential one, the harmony between their 
selfish faculties will be broken, and then Adhesiveness in 
the one who remains rich will transfer its affection to 
another individual who may gratify it, and also supply 
agreeable sensations to Self-esteem and Love of Approba- ' 
tion, — ^to a genteel friend, in short, who will look well in 
the eye of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the whining 
complaint is very ancient, that the storms of adversity dis- 
perse friends just as the winter winds strip leaves firom 
the forest that gaily adorned it in the sunshine of summer ; 
and many moral sentences are pointed, and episodes finely 
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turned, on the selfishness and corruption of poor human 
nature. But such friendships were attachments founded 
on the lower feelings, which, by their constitution, are 
selfish, and the desertion complained of is the fair and le- 
gitimate result of the principles on which both parties act- 
ed during the gay hours of prosperity. If we look at the 
head of Sheridan, we shall perceive large Adhesiveness, 
Self-esteem, and, Love of Approbation, with deficient re- 
flecting organs, and moderate Conscientiousaiess. He has 
large Individuality, Comparison, Secretiveness, and Imita- 
tion, which gave him talents for observation and display. 
When these earned him a brilliant reputation, he was sur- 
rounded by friends, and he himself probably felt attach- 
ment in return. But his deficient morality prevented him 
firom loving his friends with a true, disinterested, and hon- 
est regard ; he abused their kindness, and, as he sunk into 
poverty and wretchedness, and ceased to be an hcHiour to 
them, or to excite their Love of Approbation, they almost 
all deserted him. But the whole connexion was founded 
on selfish principles ; Sheridan honoured them, and they 
flattered Sheridan ; aiid the abandonment was the natural 
consequence of the cessation of gratification to their selfish 
feelings. I shall by-and-by point out the sources of a lofti- 
er and a purer friendship, and its eflects. 

To proceed with the propensities : Combativeness and 
Destructiveness also are in their nature purely selfish. If 
aggression is committed against us, Combativeness draws 
the sword and repels the attack : Destructiveness inflicts 
vengeance for the ofience ; both feelings are obviously the 
very opposite of benevolent. I do not say, that, in them- 
selves, they are despicable or sinful ; on the contrary, they 
are necessary, and when legitimately employed, highly 
useful ; but still self is the object of their supreme regard. 

The next organ is Acquisitiveness ; and self is eminent- 
ly its object. It desires blindly to possess, is pleased with 
accumulating, and sufiers great uneasiness in being de- 
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prived of its objects. It is highly usefol, like all the other 
faculties, for even Benevolence cannot give away until Ac- 
quisitiveness have acquired. There are friendships, par- 
ticularly among mercantile men, founded on Adhesiveness 
and Acquisitiveness, just as in fashionable life they are 
founded on Adhesiveness and Love of Approbation. Two 
individuals fall into a course of dealing, by which each 
reaps profit by transactions with the other : this leads to in- 
timacy, and Adhesiveness probably mingles its influence, 
and produces a feeling of actual attachment The mo- 
ment, however, that the Acquisitiveness of the one suffers 
the least inroad from that of the other, and their interests 
clash, they are apt, if no higher principle unite them, to 
become bitter enemies. It is probable that, while these 
fashionable and commercial friendships last, the parties 
may profess great reciprocal esteem and regard, and that, 
when a rupture takeB place, the one who is depressed, or 
disobliged, may recall these expressions and charge them 
as hypocritical ; but they really were hot so : each proba- 
bly felt from Adhesiveness and gratified Love of Approba- 
tion something which he coloured over, and perhaps be- 
lieved to be disinterested firiendship ; but if each would 
honestly probe his own conscience, he would be obliged to 
acknowledge that the whole basis of the connexion was 
selfish ; and hence, that the result is just what every man 
ought to expect, who places his reliance for happiness 
chiefly on the lower propensities. 

Seoretiveness is also selfish in its nature ; for it sup- 
presses feelings tliat might injure us with other individuals, 
and desires to find out secrets that may enable its possessor 
to guard self against hostile plots or designs. In itself it 
does not desire, in any respect, the benefit of others. 

Self-esteem is, in its very essence and name, selfish ; it 
is the love of ourselves, and the esteem of ourselves |Mir 
excellence. 

Love of Approbation, although many think otherwise, is 

4 
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also in itself a purely selfish feeling. Its real desire is ap<^ 
plause to ourselves, to be esteemed ourselves, and if it 
prompt us to do services, or to say agreeable things to oth- 
ers, it is not from love of them, but purely for the sake of 
obtaining self^gratification. 

Suppa^ie, for example, we are acquainted with a person 
who has committed an error in some public duty, who has 
done or said something that the public disapprove of, and 
which we see to be really wrong, Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness would prompt us to lay before our freind the 
very head and front of his offending, and conjure him to 
forsake his error, and publicly make amends : — ^Love of 
Approbation, on the other hand, would either render us 
averse to speak to him on the subject, lest he should be 
offended, or prompt us to extenuate his fault, and represent 
it as either positively no error at all, or as extremely trivial. 
If we analyze the motive which prompts to this course, we 
shall find that it is not love of our friend, or consideration 
for his welfare, but fear lest, by our presenting to him disa- 
greeable truths, he should feel offended at us, and deprive 
us of the gratification afforded to our Love of Approbation 
by his good opinion : in short, the motive is purely selfish. 

Another illustration occurs. A manufacturer in a coun- 
try town, having acquired a considerable fortune by trade, 
applied part of it in building a princely mansion, which he 
furnished in the richest and most expensive style of fashion. 
He asked his customers, near and distant, to visit him 
when calling on business, and led them into a dining-room 
or drawing-room that absolutely dazzled them with its 
magnificence. This excited their wonder and curiosity, 
which was precisely the effect he desired ; he then led 
them over his whole apartments, snd displayed before them 
his grandeur and taste. In doing so, he imagined that he 
was conferring a high pleasure on them, and filling their 
minds with an intense admiration of his greatness ; but 
the real effect was very different. The motive of his con- 
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duct was not love of them, or regard for their happiness or 
welfare ; it was not Benevolence to others that prompted 
him to build the palace ; it was not Veneration, nor was it 
Conscientiousness. The fabric sprung from Self-esteem 
and Love of Approbation combined, no doubt, with con- 
siderable InteUect and Ideality. In leading his humble 
brethren in trade through the princely halls, over the costly 
carpets, and amidst the gilding, burnishing, and rich array, 
that everywhere met their eyes, he exulted in the con- 
sciousness of his own importance, and asked for their ad- 
miration, not as an expression of resect for any real ben- 
efits conferred upon them, but as the much relished -food of 
his own selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the effect of this dis- 
play on those to whom it was addressed. To gain their 
esteem or affection, it was necessary to manifest towards 
them real Benevolence, real regard, and impartial justice ; 
in short, to cause another individual to love us, we must 
make him the object of the moral sentiments, which have 
his good and happiness for their end. Here, however, 
these were not the inspiring motives of the conduct, and 
the want of them would be instinctively felt. The custom- 
ers, who possessed the least shrewdness, would ascribe the 
whole exhibition to the vanity of the owner, and they would 
either pity or hate him ; if their own moral sentiments pre- 
dominated, they would pity ; if their Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation were paramount, these would be offended 
at ^his assumed superiority, and would rouse Destructive- 
ness to hate him. It would only be the silliest and the 
vainest who would be at all gratified ; and their satisfac- 
tion would arise from the feeling, that they could now re- 
turn to their own circle, and boast how great a friend they 
had, and in how grand a style they had been entertained, 
— ^this display being a direct gratification of their own Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation, by their identifying them- 
selves with him. Even this pleasure could be reaped only 
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where the admirer was so humble ia rank as to entertain 
no idea of rivalship, and so limited in intellect and senti- 
ments as not to perceive the worthlessness of the qualities 
by which he was captivated. 

In like manner, when persons, even of more sense than 
the manufacturer here alluded to, give entertainments to 
their friends, they sometimes fail in their object from the 
same cause. They wish to show off themselves as their 
leading motive, much more than to confer real happiness 
upon their acquaintances ; and, by the irreversible law of 
human nature, this must fail in exciting good will and 
pleasure in the minds of those to whom it is addressed, be- 
cause it disagreeably affects their Sel^^steem and Love of 
Approbation. In short, to be really successful in gratify- 
ing our friends, we must keep our own selfish faculties in 
duiBs subordination, and pour out copious streams of real 
kindness from the higher sentiments, animated and elevat- 
ed by intellect ; and all who have experienced the heart- 
felt joy and satisfaction attending an entertainment con- 
ducted on this principle, will never quarrel With the home- 
liness of the fare, or feel uneasy about the absence of fash- 
ion in the service. 

Cautiousness is the next faculty, and is a sentiment in- 
stituted to protect self from danger, and has clearly a re- 
gard to individual safety as its primary object. 

This terminates the list of the feelings common to man 
with the lower animal,* and which, as we have seen, have 
self preservation as their leading objects. They are given 
for the protection and advantage of our animal nature, and, 
when duly regulated, are highly useful, and also respecta- 
ble, viewed with reference to that end ; but they are sources 

* Benevplence is stated in the works on Phrenology as common to 
roan with the lower animals $ but in them it appears to produce rather 
passive meekness and good nature, than actual desire for each other's 
happiness. In the human race, this last is its proper function ; and, 
▼iewed in this light, I here treat of it as exclusively a human faculty. 
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of innumerable evils when allowed to usurp the ascenden- 
cy over the moral faculties, and to become the leading 
springs of our social intercourse. 

£ proceed to notice the moral sentiments which consti- 
tute the proper human faculties, and to point out their ob- 
jects and relations. 

Benevolence has no reference to self It desires purely 
and disinterestedly the happiness of its object ; it Iovqs for 
the sake of the person beloved ; if he be well, and the sun- 
beams of prosperity shine warmly around him, it exults and 
delights in his felicity. It desires a diffusion of joy, and 
renders the feet swift and the arm strong in the cause of 
charity and love. 

Veneration also has no reference to self It looks up 
with a pure and elevated emotion to the being to whom it 
is directed, whether God or our fellow-men, and delights 
in the contemplation of their venerable and admirable qual- 
ities. It desires to find out excellence, and to dwell and 
feed upon it, and renders self lowly, humble, and submis- 
sive. 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless regions of 
futurity. It desires good, and expects it to come ; " it in- 
cites us to aim at a good which we can live without ;** its 
influence is sofl, soothing, and happy ; but self is not its 
direct or particular object. 

Ideality delights in perfection from the pure pleasure of 
contemplating it. So far as it is concerned, the picture, 
the statue, the landscape, or the mansion, on which it 
abides with in tensest rapture, will be as pleasing, although 
the property of another, as if all its own. It is a spring 
that is touched by the beautiful wherever it exists ; and 
hence its means of enjoyment are as unbounded as the 
universe is extensive. 

Wonder seeks the new and the striking, and is delighted 
with change ; but there is no desire of appropriation to self 
in its longings. 
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CoDscientioosiiesB stands in the midway between sdf 
and other indiriduals. It is a regulator of oar animal feel- 
ings, and points out the limit which they most not pass. 
It desires to do to another as we would have another to do to 
OS, and thus is a guardian of the welfare of our feUow men, 
while it sanctions and supports our personal feelings witli- 
in the bounds of a due moderation. It is a noWe feeling ; 
and the mere conscbusness of its being bestowed upon us, 
ought to bring home to our minds an intense conyiction 
that the Author of the uniYcrse is at once wise and just. 

Intellect is universal in its apjrfication. It may become 
the handmaid of any of the faculties ; it may devise a plan 
to murder or to bless, to steal or to bestow, to rear up or to 
destroy; but, as its proper use is to observe the different 
objects of creation, to mark their relations, and direct the 
propensities and sentiments to their proper and legitimate 
enjoymente, it has a boundless sphere of activity, and, 
when properly exercised and applied, is a source of high 
and inexhaustible delight 

Keeping in view the great difference now pointed out 
between the animal and properly human faculties, the rea- 
der will perceive that three consequences follow from the 
constitution of these powers : First, All the facuhies, when 
in excess, are insatiable, and, from the constitution of the 
world, never can be satisfied. They indeed may be soon 
satisfied on any particular occasion. Food will soon fill 
the stomach ; indulgence will speedily assuage Amative- 
ness ; success in a speculation will render Acquisitiveness 
quiescent for the moment : a triumph will satisfy for the 
time Self-esteem and Love of Approbation ; a long concert 
will fatigue Tune ; and, too long a discourse afflict Caus- 
ality. But after repose they will all renew their solicitor 
tions. They must all therefore be regulated; and, in par- 
ticular, the lower propensities, from having self as their 
primary object, and being blind to consequences, do not 
set limits to their own indulgence ; aqd hence lead to 
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misery to the individual, and injury to society, when allow- 
ed to exceed the limits prescribed by the superior senti- 
ments and intellect. 

As this circumstance attending the propensities is of 
great practical importance, I shall make'a few observations 
in elucidation of it. The births and lives of children de- 
pend upon circumstances, over which unenlightened men 
have but a limited contrql : and hence an individual, whose 
supreme happiness springs from the gratification of Philo- 
progenitiveness will, by the mere predominance of that pro- 
pensity, be led to neglect or infringe the natural laws, on 
which the lives and welfare of children depend, and which 
can be observed only by active moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties. Hence he will be in constant danger of anguish 
and disappointment, by the removal of his children, or by 
their undutiful conduct and immoral behaviour. Besides, 
Philoprogeiytiveness, acting along with Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation, would, in each parent, desire that 
his children should possess the highest rank, the greatest 
wealth, and be distingdished for the most splendid talents. 
Now the highest, the greatest, and the most splendid of 
any qualities, necessarily imply the existence of inferior de- 
grees,, and are not attainable except by one. The animal 
faculties, therefore, must be restrained in their desires, and 
directed to their objects by the human faculties, by the 
sentiments of Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Intellect, otherwise they will inevitably lead to disap- 
pointment. In like manner. Acquisitiveness desires wealth, 
and, as nature affords only a certain number of quarters of 
grain annually, a certain portion of cattle, of fruit, of flax, 
and other articles, from which food, clothing, and wealth, 
are manufactured ; and as this quantity, divided equally 
among all the members of a state, would afford but a 
moderate portion to each, it is self-evideot that, if all desire 
to acquire and possess a large amount, ninety-nine out of 
the hundred must be disappointed. This disappointment. 
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from the very constitution of nature, is inevitable to the 
greater number ; and when 'individuals form schemes of 
aggrandisement, originating from desires communicated by 
the animal faculties alone, they would do well to keep this 
law of nature in view. When we look around, we see 
how few make rich ; how few succeed in accomplishing all 
their lofty anticipations for the advancement of their child- 
ren; how few attain the summit of ambition, compared 
with the multitudes who fall short. Love of Approbation 
and Self-esteem, when unregulated, desire the highest sta« 
tion of ambition; but, as these faculties exist in all men, 
and only one can be greatest, they will prompt one man to 
defeat the gratification of another. All this arises, not 
from error and imperfection in the institutions of the Crea- 
tor, but from blindness in men to their own nature, to the 
nature of external objects* and to the relations established 
between these ; in short, blindness to the principles of the 
divine administration of the world. 

Secondly. The animal propensities being inferior in 
their nature to the human faculties, their gratifications, 
when not approved of by the latter, leave a painful feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction in the mind, occasioned by 
the secret disclaimation of their excessive acti(Ni by the 
higher feelings. Suppose, for example, a young person to 
set out in life, with the idea that the great object of exis- 
tence is to acquire wealth, to rear and provide for a family, 
and to attain honour and distinction among men ; all these 
desires spring from the propensities alone. Imagine him 
to rise early and sit up late, to put forth all the energies of 
a powerful mind in buying, selling, and making rich, and 
that he is successful : it is obvious, that, in prompting to 
this course of action. Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness, had no share ; and that, in pursuing it, 
they have not received direct and intended gratification ; 
they would have anxiously and wearily watched. the animal 
faculties, longing for the hour when they were to say 
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Enoagh ; their whole occupation, in the mean time, being 
to restrain them from sach gross extravagances as would 
have defeated their own ends. In the domestic circle, 
again, a spouse and children would gratify Philoprogenn 
tireness and Adhesiveness, and their advancement would 
please Sel^steem and Love of Approbation ; but here also 
the moral sentiments would act the part of mere spectators . 
and sentinels to impose restraints ; they would receive no 
direct enjoyment, and would not be recognised as the foun- 
tain of the conduct. In the pursuit of honour, suppose an 
office of dignity and power, or high rank in society, the 
mainsprings of exertion would still be Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation, and the moral sentiments would be com- 
pelled to wait in tiresome vacuity, without having their 
energies called directly into play, so as to give them full 
scope In their legitimate sphere. 

Suppose, then, this individual to have reached the evenr 
ing of life, and to look back on the pleasures and pains of his 
past existence, he must feel that there has been vanity and 
vexation of spirit, — the want of a satisfying portion ; and 
lor this sufficient reason, that the highest of his faculties 
have been all along scarcely employed. In estimating, 
also, the real affection and esteem of mankind which he 
has gained, he will find it to be small or great in exact pro- 
portion to the degree in which he has manifested, in his 
habitual conduct, the lower or the higher faculties. If so- 
ciety has seen him selfish in his pursuit of wealth, selfish in 
his domestic affections, selfish in his ambition ; although he 
may have gratified all these feelings without positive en- 
croachment on the rights of others, th^y will still look coldly 
on him, they will feel no glow of affection towards him, no 
elevated respect, no sincere admiration ; he will see and 
feel this, and complain bitterly that all is vanity and vexar 
tion of spirit. But the fault has been his own ; love, esteem, 
and sincere respect, arise, by the Creator's laws, not from* 
contemplating the manifestations of plodding, selfish facul- 
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ties, but only from the display of Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Justice, as the motives and end of our conduct ; and 
the individual supposed has reaped the natural and legiti- 
mate produce of the soil which he cultivated, and eaten the 
fruit which he has reared. 

Thirdly, The higher feelings, when directed by en- 
lightened intellect, have a boundless scope for gratification; 
their least indulgence is delightful, and their highest activi- 
ty is bliss ; they cause no repentance, leave no void, but 
render life a scene at once of peaceful tranquillity and sus- 
tained felicity ; and, what is of much importance, conduct 
proceeding from their dictates carries in its train the high- 
est gratification to the animal propensities themselves, of 
which the latter are susceptible. At the same time, it must 
be observed, that the sentiments err, and lead also to evil, 
when not regulated by enlightened intellect ; that intellect 
in its turn must give due weight to the existence and de- 
sires of both the propensities and sentiments, as elements 
in the human constitution, before it can arrive at ^ound 
conclusions regarding conduct ; and that rational actions 
and true happiness fiow from the gratification of all the 
faculties in harmony with each other ; the sentiments and 
intellect bearing the directing sway. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated. Imagine an 
individual to commence life, with the thorough conviction 
that the higher sentiments are the superior powers, and 
that they ought to be the sources of his actions, the first 
effect would be to cause him to look habitually outward on 
other men and on his Creator, instead of looking inward on 
himself as the object of his highest and chief regard. 
Benevolence would shed on his mind the conviction, that 
there are other human beings as dear to the Creator as he, 
as much entitled to enjoyment as he, and that his duty is 
to seek no gratification to himself which iq to injure them ; 
but, on the contrary, to act so as to confer on them, by his 
daily exertions, all the services in his power. Veneration 
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would give a strong feeling of reliance on the power and 
wisdom of God, that such conduct would conduce to the 
highest gratification of all his faculties ; it would add also 
an habitual respect for his fellow men, as beings deserving 
his regard, and to whose reasonable wishes he was bound 
to yield a willing and sincere obedience* Lastly, Consci- 
entiousness would prompt him to apply the scales of rigid 
justice to his animal desires, and to curb and restrain each 
so as to prevent the slightest infraction on what is due to 
his fellow men. 

Let us trace, then, the operation of these principles in 
ordinary life. Suppose a friendship formed by such an in- 
dividual : his first and fundamental principle is Benevo- 
lence, which inspires with a sincere, pure, and disinterest- 
ed regard for his friend; he desires his welfare for his 
friend's sake ; next Veneration reinforces this love by the 
secret and grateful acknowledgment which it makes to 
Heaven for the joys conferred upon the mind by this pure 
emotion, and also by the habitual deference which it in- 
spires towards our friend himself, rendering us ready to 
yield where compliance is beeomhig, and curbing our self- 
ish feelings when these would intrude by interested or 
arrogant pretensions on his enjoyment ; and thirdly, C<hi- 
scientiousness, ever on the watch, proclaims the duty of 
making no unjust demands on the Benevolence of our 
friend, but of limiting our whole intercourse with him on 
an interchange of kindness, good offices, and reciprocal 
afiection. Intellect, acting along with these principles, 
would point out, as an indispensable requisite to such an 
attachment, that the friend himself should be so far under 
the influence of the sentiments, as to be able, in some de- 
gree, to meet them ; for, if- he were immoral, selfish, vainly 
ambitious, or, in short, under the habitual influence of the 
propensities, the sentiments could not love and respect him ; 
they might pity him as unfortunate, but love him they could 
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not, because this is impossible by the very laws of their 
constitution. 

Let us now attend to the degree in which such a friend- 
ship would gratify the lower propensities. In the first 
place, how would Adhesiveness exult and rejoice in such 
an attachment ! It would be overpowered with delight, be* 
cause, if the intellect were convinced that the friend habit- 
ually acknowledged the supremacy of the higher sentiments, 
Adhesiveness might pour forth all its ardour, and cling to 
its object with the closest bonds of affection. The friend 
would not encroach on us for evil, because his Benevolence 
and Justice would oppose this ; he would not lay aside re- 
straint, and break through the bonds of affection by undue 
familiarity, because Veneration would forbid this ; he 
would not injure us in our name, person, or reputation, 
because Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence, 
all combined, would prevent such conduct. Here then 
Adhesiveness, freed from the fear of evil, from the 
fear of deceit, from the fear of dishonour, because a 
friend who should habitually act thus, could not possibly 
fall into dishonour, would be at liberty to take its deepest 
draught of affectionate attachment ; it would receive a gra- 
tification which it is impossible it could attain, while 
acting in combination with the purely selfish faculties. 
What delight, top, would such a friendship afford to Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation ! There would be an in- 
ternal approval of ourselves, that would legitimately gratify 
Self^steem, because it would arise from a survey of pure 
motives, and just and benevolent actions. Love of Appro- 
bation also, would be gratified in the highest degree ; for 
every act of affection, every expression of esteem, from such 
a friend, would be so purified by Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Conscientiousness, that it would form the legitimate 
food on which Love of Approbation might feast and be 
satisfied ; it would fear no hoUowness beneath, no tattling 
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in absence, no secret smoothing over for the sake of mere 
effect, no envyings, and no jealousies. In short, friendship 
founded on the higher sentiments, as the ruling motives, 
would delight the mind with gladness and sunshine, and 
gratify all the faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual, in 
harmony with each other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand more 
clearly what I ntean by the harmony of the faculties. The 
fashionable and commercial friendships of which I spoke, 
gratified the propensities of Adhesiveness, Love of Appro- 
bation, Self-esteem, and Acquisitiveness, but left out, as 
fundamental principles, all the higher sentiments ; — there 
was, therefore, a want of harmony in these instances, an 
absence of full satisfaction, an uncertainty and changeable- 
ness, which gave rise to only a mixed and imperfect enjoy- 
ment while the friendship lasted, and to a feeling of pain- 
ful disappointment, and of vanity and vexation, when a 
rupture occurred. The error, in such cases, consists in 
founding attachment on the lower faculties, seeing they, by 
themselves, are not calculated to form a stable basis of af- 
fection, instead of building it on them and the higfier sen- 
timents, which afford a foundation for real, lasting, and 
satisfactory friendship. In complaining of the vanity and 
vexation of attachments springing from the lower faculties 
exclusively, we are like men who should try to build a 
pyramid on its smaller end, and then, lament the hardness 
of their fate, and speak of the unkindness of Providence, 
when it fell. A similar analysis of all other pleasures 
founded on the animal propensities chiefly, would give simi- 
lar results. In short, happiness must be viewed by men as 
connected inseparably with the exercise of the three great 
classes of faculties, the moral sentiments and intellect ex- 
ercising the directing and controlling sway, before it can 
be permanently attained. 
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SECTION V. 

THE FACULTIES OF MAN COMPARED WITH EXTER- 
NAL OBJECTS. 

Haying considered man as a physical being, and briefly 
adverted to the adaptation of his constitution to the physi- 
cal laws of creation ; having viewed him as an organised 
being, and traced the relations of hb organic structure to 
his external circumstances ; having taken a rapid survey 
of his faculties^ as an animal, moral, and intellectual be- 
ing* — with their uses and the forms of their abus6^ — and 
having contrasted these faculties with each other, and dis- 
covered the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect, I proceed to compare his faculties with external ob- 
jectSj in order to discover what provision has been made for 
their gratification. 

1. Amativekess is a feeling obviously necessary to the continu- 

ance of the species; and one which, properly regulated, is not 
offensive to reason ;-—(^pQsite sexes exist to provide for its 
gratification.* 

2. Philoprogenitivenxss is given, — and offspring exist. 

3. CoircEMTRATivENESs IS Conferred, — and the other faculties are 

its objects. 

4. Adhesiveness is given, — and country and friends exist. 

5. CoMBATivENESs IS be8towed,-^and physical and moral obstacles 

exist, requiring courage to meet and subdue them. 

6. Destructiveness is given, — and man is constituted with a car- 

nivorous stomach, and animals to be killed and eaten exist. 
Besides, the whole combinations of creation are in a state of 
decay and renovation. In the animal kingdom almost every 
species of creatures is the prey of some other ; and the faculty 
of Destructiveness places the human mind in harmony with 
this order of creation. Destruction makes way for renovation, 



* The nature and sphere of activity of the phrenological facolties is 
explained at length in the ' System of Phrenology,' to which I beg to 
refer. Here I can only indicate general ideas. 
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and the act of renoyation fumishes occasion for the activity of 
our powers ; and activity ia pleasure. That destruction is a 
natural institution is unquestionable. Not only has nature 
taught the spider to construct a web for the purpose of ensnar- 
ingt flies, that it may devour them, and constituted beasts of 
prey with carnivorous teeth, but she has formed even plants, 
such as the Drosera, to catch and kill flies, and use them for 
food. Destructiveness serves also to give weight to indigna- 
tion, a most important defensive as well as vindicatory purpose. 
It is a check upon undue encroachment, and tends to con- 
strain mankind to pay regard to the rights and feelings of each 
other. When properly regulated, it is an able assistant to 
justice. 

7. CoNSTRVCTivENESS is given, — and materials for constructing 

artificial habitations, raiment, ships, and various other fabrics 
that add to the enjoyment of life, have been provided to give it 
scope. 

8. Ac<^ui8iTivzNE3s is bestowed, — and property exists capable of 

being collected, preserved, and applied to use. 

9. Secretiveness is given, — and our faculties possess internal ac- 

tivity requiring to be restrained, until ^t occasions and legiti- 
mate objects present themselves for their gratification ; which 
restraint is rendered not only possible but agreeable, by the pro- 
pensity in question. While we suppress and confine one feel- 
ing within the limits of our own consciousness, we exercise and 
gratify another in the very act of doing so. 

10. Self-Esteem is given, — and we have an individual existence 
and individual interests, as its objects. 

11. Love of Approbation is bestowed, — and we are surrounded 
by our fellow men, whose good opinion is the object of its 
desire. 

12. Cautiousiiess is given, — and it is admirably adapted to the 
nature of the external world. The human body is combustible, 
is liable to be destroyed by violence, to suffer injury firom ex- 
treme wet and winds, &c.; and it is necessary for us to be ha- . 
bitually watchfal to avoid these sources of caiamity. Accord- 
ingly, Cautiousness is bestowed on us as an ever watchful sen- 
tinel, constantly whispering, 'Take care.' There is ample 
scope for the legitimate and pleasurable exercise of all our fac- 
ulties, without running into these evils, provided we know 
enough, and are watchful enough ; and, therefore. Cautiousness 
is not overwhelmed with inevitable terrors. It serves merely 
as a warder to excite us to beware of sadden and unexpected 
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danger ; it keeps the other faculties at their post, by furnishing 
a stimulus to them to observe and tj^ice consequences, that 
safety may be insured ; and, when these other faculties do their 
duty in proper form, the impulses of Cautiousness are not 
painful, but the reverse : they communicate a feeling of inter- 
nal security and satisfaction, expressed by the motto Semper 
paratus; and hence this fiiculty appears equally benevolent in 
its design, as the others which we have contemplated. 

Here, then, we perceive a beautiful provision made for 
supporting the activity of, and affording legitimate gratifi- 
cation to, the lower propensities. These powers are con- 
ferred on us clearly to support our animal nature, and to 
place us in harmony with the external objects of creation. 
So far from their being injurious or base in themselves, 
they possess the dignity of utility, and the estimable quali- 
ty of being sources of high enjoyment, when legitimately 
indulged. The phrenologist, therefore, would never seek 
to extirpate, nor to weaken them too much. He desires 
<mly to see their excesses controlled, and their exercise di- 
rected in accordance with the great institutions and designs 
of the Creator. 

The next class of faculties is that of the moral senti- 
ments proper to man. These are the following : 

Benevolence is given, — and sentient and intelligent beings are 
created, whose happiness we are able to increase, thereby af- 
fording it its scope and delight. It is an error to imagine, that 
creatures in misery are the only objects of benevolence, and 
that it has no function but the excitement of pity. It is a 
wide-spreading fountain of generous feeling, desiring for its 
gratification not only the removal of pain, but the maintenance 
and augmentation of positive enjoyment ; and the happier it 
can render its objects, the more complete are its satisfaction 
and delight. Its exercise, like that of all the other faculties, 
is a source of great pleasure to the individual himself; and no- 
thing can be conceived more admirably adapted for affording it 
scope, than the system of creation exhibited on earth. From 
the nature of the human fiusulties, each individual, without in- 
juring himself, has it in his power to confer prodigious bene- 
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fits, or, in other words, to pour forth the most copious streams 
of benevolence on others, by legitimately gratifying their Ad- 
hesiveness, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Love of Appro- 
bation, Self-esteem, Cautiousness, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, 
Conscientiousness, and their Knowing and Reflecting Faculties . 

VfNXRATiOR. — The legitimate object of this faculty is the Divine 
Being ; and I assume here, that phrenology enables us to de- 
monstrate the existence of 6oi>. The very essay in which I 
am now engaged, is an attempt at an exposition of some of his 
attributes, as manifested in this world. If we shall find con- 
trivance, wisdom, and benevolence in his works, unchangeable- 
ness, and no shadow of tur|iing in his laws; perfect harmony in 
each department of creation, and shall discover that the evils 
which afflict us are much less the direct objects of his arrange- 
ments than the consequences of ignorant neglect of institutions 
calculated for our enjoyment, — ^then we shall acknowledge in 
the Divine Being an object whom we may love with our whole 
soul, reverence with the deepest emotions of veneration, and on 
whom Hope and Conscientiousness may repose with a perfect 
and imhesitating reliance. The exercise of this sentiment is 
in itself a great positive eijijoyment, when the object is in har- 
mony with all our other faculties. Further, its activity dis- 
poses us to yield obedience to the Creator *s laws, the object of 
which is our own happiness ; and hence its exercise is in the 
highest degree provided for. Revelation unfolds the character 
and intentions of Goo where reason cannot penetrate, but its 
doctrines do not fall within the limits prescribed to this Essay. 

Hope is given, — and our understanding, by discovering the laws of 
nature, is enabled to penetrate tntfi the future. This sentiment 
then, is gratified by the absolute reliance which Causality war- 
rants us to place on the stability and wisdom of Uie divine 
arrangements ; its legitimate exercise, in reference to this life 
is to give us a vivifying faith, that while we suffer evil, we are 
undergoing a chastisement for having neglected the institutions 
of the Creator, the object of which punishment is to force us 
back into the right path. Revelation presents to Hope the cer- 
tainty of a life to come ; and directs all our faculties in points of 
Faith. 

Ideality is bestowed, — and not only is external nature invested 

with the most exquisite loveliness, but a capacity for moral and 

intellectual refinement is given to us, by which we may rise in 

the scale of excellence, and at every step of our progress reap 

• direct enjoyment from this sentiment. Its constant desire is 

5 
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for ' something more excellent still :' in its own immediate im- 
pulses it is delightful, and external nature and our own facul- 
ties respond to its call. 

Wonder prompts to admiration, and desires something new. When 
we contemplate man endowed with intellect to discover a Diety 
and to comprehend his works, we cannot^ doubt of Wonder 
being provided with objects for its intensest exercise ; and when 
we view him placed in a world where all old thingra are con- 
stantly passing away, and a system of renovation is incessantly 
proceeding, we see at once hoW vast a provision is made for the 
gratification of his desire of novelty, and how admirably it is 
calculated to impel his other Acuities to activity. 

CoNBciSNTiousNKSS cxists, — and it is necessary to prgve that all 
the divine institutions are founded in justice, to a^wd it full 
satisfaction. This is a point wliich many regard aa involved in 
much obscurity : I shall endeavour in this Essay to lift the veil, 
for to me justice appears to flow through every divine institution. 

One difficulty, in regard to Conscientiousness, long appeared inex- 
plicable ; it was, how to reconcile with Benevolence the insti- 
tution by which this fkculty visits us with remorse, after offenc- 
es are actually committed, instead of arresting our hands by 
an irresistible veto before them, so as to save us from the perpe- 
tration altogether. The problem is solved by the principle, 
that happiness consists in the activity of our faculties, and that 
the arrangement of punishment after the offence b far more 
conducive to activity than the opposite. For example ; if we 
desired to enjoy the highest gratification of Locality, Form, 
Colouring, Ideality, and Wonder, in exploring a new country, 
replete with the most exquisite beauties of scenery and most 
captivating natural productions, and if we found among these, 
precipices that gratified Ideality in the highest degree, but 
which endangered life when we advanced so near as to fall 
over them, and neglected the law of gravitation, whether would 
it be most bountiful for Providence to send an invisible attend- 
ant with us, who, ^whenever we were about to approach the 
brink, should interpose a barrier, and fairly cut short our ad- 
vance, without requiring us to bestow one thought upon the 
subject, and without our knowing when to expect it and when 
not,— or to leave all open, but to confer on us, as he has done, 
eyes fitted to see the precipice, faculties to comprehend the 
law ef gravitation, Cautiousness to make us fear the infringe- 
ment of it, and then to leave us to enjoy the scene in perfect 
safety if we used these powens, but to &11 over and suffer pain 
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by bruises and death if we neglected to exercise them P It is 
obvious that the latter arrangement would give fiir more scope 
to our yarious powers ; and if active faculties are' the sources 
of pleasure ) as will be shown in the next section, then it would 
contribute more to our enjoyment than the other. Now, Con- 
scientiousness punishing after the fact, is analogous in the 
moral world, to this arrangement, in the physical. If Intellect, 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, do their parts, 
they will give distinct intimations of disapprobation before com- 
mission of the offence, just as Cautiousness will give intimar 
lions of danger at sight of the cliff; but if these are disregarded, 
and we fall over the moral precipice, remorse follows as the pun- 
ishmettt, just as pain is the chastisement for tumbling over the 
physical brink. The object of both institutions is to permit and 
encourage the most vigorous and unrestrained exercise of our 
faculties, in accordance with the physical, moral, and intellect- 
ual laws of nature, and to punish us only when we transgress 
these limits. 
Firmness is bestowed, — and the other faculties of the mind are its 
objects. It supports and maintains their activity, and gives de- 
termination to our purposes. 

The next Class of Faculties is the Intellectual. 

The provisions in external nature for the gratification of 
the Senses of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taste, and 
Touch, or Feeling, are so obvious that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them. 

Individualitv and EvsNTUALrry, or the powers of observing things 
that exist, and occurrences, are given, and ' all the truths 
which Natural Philosophy teaches, depend upon matter offactf 
and that is learned by observation and experiment, and never 
could be discovered by reasoning at all.' Here, then, is ample 
scope for the exerciife of these powers. 

^and the sciences of G^metry, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geography, Chemistry, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Zoology, Anato- 
my, and various others, exist, as the 
fields of their exercise. The first three 
sciences are almost the entire products 
of these faculties ; the others result 
chiefly firom them, when applied on ez- 
^ternal objects. 
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CoLOURiKo, 1 Tand these, aided by Constructiveness, 

Time > are mven J ^°™» Locality, Ideality, and other fa- 

' ' culties, find scope in Painting, Sculp- 

TcHE, J l^ture. Poetry, and the other fine arts. 

Lanooage is given, — and oar fiiculties inspire us with lively emo- 
tions and ideas, which we desire to communicate by its means 
to other individuals. 

and these fiu:ulties, aided by Individu- 
ality, Form, Size, Weight, and others 
already enumerated, find ample gratifi- 
cation in Natural Philosophy, in Moral, 
Political, and Intellectual Science, and 
^ their different branches. 
Imitation i^ bestowed, — and everywhere man is surrounded by be- 
ings and objects whose actions and appearances it may benefit 
him to copy. 
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SECTION VI. 



ON THE SOURCES OF HUMAN HAPPINESS, AND THE 
CONDITIONS REQUISITE FOR MAINTAINlI^G IT. 

Haying now given a rapid sketch of the Constitution of 
Man, and its relations to external objects, we are prepared 
to inquire into the sources of his happiness, and the condi- 

^ tions requisite for maintaining it. 

The ^rst and most obvious circumstance which attracts 
attention, is, that all enjoyment must necessarily arise from 
activity of the various systems of which the human con- 
stitution is composed. The bones, muscles, nerves, diges- 
tive and respiratory organs, furnish pleasing sensations, 

- directly or indirectly, when exercised in conformity with 
their nature ; and the external senses, and internal facul- 
ties, when excited, supply the whole remaining perceptions 
and emotions, which, when combined, constitute life and 
rational existence. If these were habitually buried in 
sleep, or constitutionally inafctive, life, to all purposes of 
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enjoyment, might as well be extinct ; for existence would 
be reduced to mere vegetation, without Consciousness. 

If, then, Wisdom and Benevolenpe have been employed 
in constituting Man, we may expect the arrangements of 
creation, in regard to him, to be calculated as a leading 
object to excite his various powers, corporeal and men- 
tal, to activity. This, accordingly, appears to me to be 
the case ; and the fact may be illustrated by a few exam - 
pies. A certain portion of nervous and muscular energy 
is infused by nature into the human body every twenty-four 
hours, and it is delightful to expend this vigour. To pro- 
vide for its expenditure, the stomach has been constituted 
so as to require regularly returning supplies of food , which 
can be obtained only by nervous and musbular exertion ; 
the body has been created destitute of covering, yet stand- 
ing in need of protection from the elements of Heaven ; 
but this can be easily provided by moderate expenditure of 
corporeal strength. It is delightful to r^air exhausted 
nervous and muscular energy, by wholesome aliment ; and 
the digestive organs have been so constituted, as to perform 
their functions by successive stages, and to afford us fre* 
quent opportunities of enjoying the pleasures of eatuig. In 
these arrangements, the design of supporting the various 
systems of the body in activity, for the enjoyment of the 
individual, is abundantly obvious. A late writer justly re- 
marks, that ' a person of feeble texture and indolent habits 
has the bone smooth, thin, and light ; but nature, solicit- 
ous for our safety, in a manner which we could not antici- 
pate, combines with the powerful muscular frame a dense 
and perfect texture of bone, where every spine and tuber- 
cle is completely developed.' * As the structure of the 
parts is originally perfected by the action of the vessels, 
the function or operation of the part is made the stimulus 
to those vessels. The cuticle on the hand wears away like 
a glove ; but the pressure stimulates the living surface to 
force successive layers of skin under that which is wearing, 
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or, as anatomists call it, desqaamating ; by which they 
mean, that the cuticle does not change at once, but comes 
off in squanuB or scales.' 

Directing our attention to the Mind, we discover thai 
Individuality, and the other Perceptive Faculties, desire, 
as ikeir means of enjoyment, to know existence, and to 
become acquainted with the qualities of external objects ; 
while the Reflecting Faculties desire to know their depend- 
ences and relations. * There is something,' says an elo- 
quent writer, ' positively agreeable to all men, to all, at 
least whose nature is not most grovelling and base, in gun- 
ing knowledge for its own sake. When you see anything 
for the first time, you at once derive some gratificaticm from 
the sight being new ; your attention is awakened, and you 
desire to know more about it If it is a piece of work- 
manship, as an instrument, a machine of any kind, you 
wish to know how it is made ; how it works; and what use 
it is of. If it is an animal, you desire to know where it 
comes from ; how it lives ; and what are its dispositions, 
and generally, its nature and habits. This desire is felt, 
too, without at all considering that the machine or the ani- 
mal may ever be of the least use to yourself practically ; 
fi>r, in all probability, you may never see them again. But 
you feel a curiosity to learn all about them, because they 
are new and unknown to you. You, accordingly make in* 
quiries ; you feel a gratificaiion in getting answers to your 
questions, that is, in receiving information^ and in know- 
ing more, — in being better informed than you were before. 
If you ever happen again to see the same instrument or 
animal, you find it agreeable to recollect having seen it 
before, and to think that you know something about it. If 
you see another instrument or animal, in some respects 
like it, but differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together ^ and to note in what they agree, 
and in what they difier. Now, all this kind of gratifica- 
tion is of a pure and disinterested nature, and has no refer- 
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ence to any of the common purposes of life ; yet it b a 
pleasure — an enjoyment. You are nothing the richer for 
it ; you do not gratify your palate, or any other bodily ap>t 
petite ; and yet it is so pleasing that you would give some- 
thing out of your pocket to obtain it, and would forego 
some bodily enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure derived 
from science is exactly of the like nature, or rather It is 
the Tery same.'* This is a correct and forcible exposition 
of the pleasures attending the active exercise of our intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Supposing the human faculties to have received their 
present constitution, two arrangements may be fancied as 
instituted for the gratification of these powers. 1st. In- 
fusing into them at birth intuitive knowledge of every ob- 
ject which they are fitted ever to comprehend ; or, 2d/y. 
Constituting them only as capacities for gaining knowledge 
by exercise and application, and surrounding them with 
objects bearing such relations towards them, that, when ob- 
served and attended to, they shall afford them high gratifi- 
cation ; and, when unobserved and neglected, they shall 
occasion them uneasiness and pain ; and the question oc^ 
curs. Which mode would be most conducive to enjoyment ? 
The general opinion will be in favour of the first ; but the 
second appears to me to be preferable. If the first meal 
we had eaten had forever prevented the recurrence of 
hunger, it is obvious that all the pleasures of satisfying a 
healthy appetite would have been then at an end ; so that 
this apparent bounty would have greatly abridged our en- 
joyment. In like manner, if, our faculties being constitut- 
ed as at present, intuitive knowledge had been communi- 
cated to us, so that, when an hour old, we should have been 
thoroughly acquainted with every object, quality, and rela- 
tion that we could ever comprehend, all provision for the 
sustained activity of many of our faculties would have been 

* Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, pago 1. 
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ansea iiwu *»«» • • _ „f -mh trmsures can ■miwwm* 

the pursait and obtaining of •«» «^«««»« the case of 
I- ,4 TkAsiune law is exemplified in the case oi 
tMs stcit. The same law J^ ^^ it alibrds 

I^,e of ApFoba^j^ The gnUifi ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

is consuntl, experienced by Us "^^^^ ^^7^^-^ 
pxile said ' Let us live upon the past : but he touna ia» 
""^^i.; his p^dominating -^-^/^-ti::,^ 
tioHid Selfestecm ; and the past did not -*««»«»•** *^ 
o^wers or maintain them in constant activity. In like 
powers, or ui«u nhiloBophcr, would 

manner, no musician, artist, poet, or .P"Tr^„.;' „!_ 
reckon himself happy, however extensive ^^^^, 
if informed. Now you most stop, and !•« ;P«»** f^' 
and the reason is still the same. New ideas .Bd «^w 
emotions, best excite and maintain in activity the iacultiw 
of the mind, and activity is essential to enjoyment. If 
these views be correct, the consequences of imbumg the 
mind with intuitive knowledge, would not have been un- 
questionaUj beneficial. The limits of our acquirements 
would have been reached ; our first step would •»»'« J*^ 
oar Jast : every object would have become old and famil- 
iar ; Hope would have had no object of expectation ; Can- 
tiouaness no object of fearj Wonder no gratification in 
ooFclty ; monotony, inapklity. and mental sauety. wouW 
apparently bave been the lot of man. . 

According to the view now advanced, creation, m lis 
Bsent form^ is nKwe vriady and benevolendy adapted to 
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our constitution than if intuitive instruction had been 
showered on the mind at birth. By the actual arrange- 
ment, numerous noble faculties are bestowed ; their objects 
are presented to them ; these objects are naturally endowed 
with qualities fitted to benefit and delight us, when their 
uses and proper applications are discovered, and to injure 
and punish us for our ignorance, when their properties are 
misunderstood or misapplied ; but we are left to find out 
all these qualities and relations by the exercise of the fac- 
ulties themselves. In this manner, provision is made .for 
ceaseless activity of the mental powers, and this constitutes 
the greatest delight. IVheat, for instance, is produced by 
the earth, and admirably adapted* to the nutrition of the 
body ; but it may be rendered more gratefiil to the organ 
of taste, more salubrious to the stomach, and more stimu- 
lating to the nervous and muscular systems, by being stripped 
of its external skin, ground into flour, and baked by fire 
into bread. Now, the Creator obviously pre-arranged all 
these relations, when he endowed wheat with its properties, 
and the human body with its qualities and functions. In 
withholding congenital and intuitive knowledge of these 
qualities and mutual relations, but in bestowing faculties of 
Individuality, Form, Colouring, Weight, Constructiveness, 
dec. fitted to find them out ; in rendering the exercise of 
these faculties agreeable ; and in leaving man, in this con- 
dition, to proceed for himself, — ^he appears to me to have 
conferred on him the highest boon. The earth produces 
also hemlock and foxglove ; and, by the organic law, those 
substances, if taken in certain moderate quantities, remove 
diseases ; if in excess, they occasion death : but, again, 
man's observing faculties are fitted, when applied under the 
guidance of Cautiousness and Reflection, to make this dis- 
covery ; and he is left to make it in this way, or suffer the 
consequences of neglect 

Further, water, when elevated in temperature, becomes 
steam ; and steam expands with prodigious power ; this 
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power, confined by mnscalar energy, exerted on metal, and 
directed by intellect, is capable of being converted into 
the steam-engine, the most efficient, yet humble servant of 
man. All this was clearly pre-arranged by the Creator ; 
and man's faculties were adapted to it ; but still we see 
him left to observe and discover the qualities and relatione 
of water for himself. This duty, however, must be ac- 
knowledged as benevolently imposed, the moment we dis- 
cover that the Creator has made the very exerci9e of the 
faculties pleasurable, and arranged external qualities and 
relations so beneficially, that, when known, they carry a 
double reward in adding by their positive influence to 
human gratification. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have seen, observe .th0 
mere external qualities of bodies, and their simpler rela- 
tions. The Reflecting Faculties observe relations also ; 
but of a higher order. The former, fi)r example, discover 
that the soil is clay or gravel ; that it is tough or friable ; 
that it is wet, and that excess of water impedes vegetation ; 
that in one season the crop is large, and in the next defi- 
cient. The reflecting faculties take cognizance of the 
causes of these phenomena. They discover the meatis by 
which wet soil may be rendered dry ; clay may be pulver- 
ized ; light soil may be invigorated ; and all of them made 
more productive ; also the relationship of particular soils 
to particular kinds of grain. The inhabitants of a coun- 
try who exert their knowing faculties of their soil, their re- 
flecting faculties in discovering its capabilities and rela- 
tions to water, lime, manures, and the various species of 
grain, and who put forth their muscular and nervous ener- 
gies in accordance with the dictates of these powers, re- 
ceive a rich reward in a climate improved in salubrity, in 
an abundant supply of food, besides much positive enjoy- 
ment attending the exercise of the powers themselves* 
^hose communities, on the other hand, who neglect to use 

ir mental faculties and muscular and nervous energies. 
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Bie punished by Bgae, feyer, rheumatism, and a variety 
of painful affections, arising firom damp air ; are stinted in 
food ; and, in wet seasons, are brought to the very brink of 
starvation by total failure of their crops. This punishment 
is a benevolent admonition from the Creator, that they are 
neglecting ^ great duty, and omitting to enjoy a great 
pleasure ; and it will cease as soon as they have fairly r&» 
deemed the blessings lost by their negligence, and obeyed 
the laws of their being. 

The winds and waves appear, at first sight, to present 
insurmountable obstacles to man leaving the island or 
continent on which he haf^ns to be bom, and to his hold- 
ing intercourse with his fellows in distant climes : But, by 
observing the relations of water to timber, he is able to 
construct • a ship ; by observing the influence of the wind 
on a physical, body placed in a fiuid medium, he discovers 
the use of sails ; and, finally, by the application of his fac- 
ulties, he has found out the expansive quality of steam, 
and traced its relations until he has produced a machine 
that enables him almost to set the roaring tempest at defi- 
ance, and to sail straight to the stormy north, although its 
loudest and its fiercest blasts oppose. In these instances, 
we perceive external nature admirably adapted to sup- 
port the mental faculties in habitual activity, and to reward 
us for the exercise of them. 

It is objected to this argument, that it involves an incon- 
sistency. Ignorance, it is said, of the natural laws, is nec- 
essary to happiness, in order that the faculties mky obtain 
exercise in discovering them ; — ^nevertheless, happiness is 
impossible till these laws shall have been discovered and 
obeyed. Here, then, it is said, ignorance is represented as 
at once essential to, and incompatible with enjoyment* 
The same objection, however, applies to the case of the 
bee. ^ Gathering honey is necessary to its enjoyment ; yet 
it cannot subsist a,nd be happy till it has gathered honey, 
and therefore that act is both essential to, and incompati- 
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ble with its gratification. The fallacy lies in losing sight 
of the natural constitution both of the bee and of man. 
While the bee possesses instinctive tendencies to roam 
about the fields and flowery meadows, and to exert its en- 
ergies in labour, it is obviously beneficial to it to be furnished 
with motives and opportunities for doing so; and so it is 
with man to obtain scope for his bodily and mental powers. 
Now, gathering knowledge is to the mind of man what 
gathering honey is to the bee. Apparently with the view 
of effectually prompting the bee to seek this pleasure^ 
honey is made essential to its subsistence. In like man- 
ner, and probably with a similar design, knowledge is made 
indispensable to human enjoyment. Communicating intui- 
tive knowledge of the natural laws to man, while his pres- 
ent constitution continues, would be the exact parallel of 
gorging the bee with honey in midsummer, when its ener- 
gies are at their height When the bee has completed its 
store, winter benumbs its powers, which resume their vigor 
only when its stock is exhausted, and spring returns to 
afford them scope. N^ torpor resembling that of winter 
seals up the faculties of the human race ; but their cease- 
less activity is amply provided for. FHrst, The laws of 
nature, compared with the mind of any individual, are of 
boundless extent, so that every one may learn something 
new to the end of the longest life. Secondly, By the actu- 
al constitution of man, he must make use of his acquire- 
ments habitually, otherwise he will lose them. Thirdly, 
Every individual of the race is born in utter ignorance, and 
starts from zero in the scale of knowledge, so that he has 
the laws to learn for himself. 

Th^se circumstances remove the apparent inconsistency. 
If man had possessed intuitive knowledge of all nature, he 
could have had no scope for exercising his faculties in ac- 
quiring knowledge, in preserving it, or in communicating it. 
The infant would have been as wise as the most revered saget 
and forgetfulness would have been necessarily excluded* 
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Those who object to these views, imagine that after the 
human race has acquired knowledge of all the natural laws, 
if such a result be possible, they will be in the same amdi' 
Han (IS if they had been created with intuitive knowledge ; 
but this does not follow. Although the race should acquire 
the knowledge supposed, it is not an inevitable consequence 
that each individual will necessarily enjoy it all ; which, 
however, would follow from intuition. The entire soil of 
Britain belongs to the landed proprietors as a class ; but 
each does not possess it aU; and hence every one has 
8C(^ for adding to his territories; with this advantage, 
how.ever, in favour of knowledge, that the acquisitions of 
one do not impoverish another. Further, although the 
race should have learned all the natural laws, their child- 
ren would not intuitively inherit their ideas, and hence the 
activity of every one, as he appears on the stage, would be 
provided for ; whereas, by intuition, every child would be 
as wise as his grandfather,' and parental protection, filial 
piety, and all the delights that spring from difference in 
knowledge between youth and age, would be excluded. 
d(f. Using of acquirements, is, by the actual state of man, 
essential to the preservation as well as the enjoyment of 
them. By intuition all knowledge would be habitually 
present to the mind without effort or consideration. On 
the whole, therefore^ it appears that man's nature being 
what it is, the arrangement by which he is endowed with 
powers to acquire knowledge, but left to find it out for him- 
self, is both wise and benevolent. 

It has been asked, ' But is there no pleasure in science 
but that of discovery ? Is there none in using the knowl- 
edge we have attained ? Is there no pleasure in playing at 
chess after we know the moves 1 ' In answer, I observe, 
that if we know beforehand all the moves that our antago- 
nist intends to make and all our own, which must be the 
case if we know everything by intuition, we shall have no 
pleasure. The pleasure really consists in discovering the 
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intentions of our antagonist, and in calculating the effects 
of our own play ; a certain degree of ignorance of both of 
which is indispensable to gratification. In like Planner, it 
is agreeable first to discover the natural laws, and then to 
study ' the moves ' that we ought to make, in consequence 
of knowing them. So much, then, for the sources of hu- 
man happiness. 

In the second ^Ihce, To reap enjoymeit in the greatest 
quantity, and to maintain it most permanently^ the faculties 
must be gratified karmoniousfy: In other words, if, among 
the various powers, the supremacy belongs to the moral 
sentiments, then the aim of our habitual conduct must be 
the attainment of objects suited to gratify them. For ex- 
ample, in pursuing wealth or fame as the leading, object of 
existence, fiiU gratification is not afforded to Benevolence^ 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and, consequently , 
complete satisfaction cannot be enjoyed ; whereas, by seek- 
ing knowledge, and dedicating life to the welfare of man- 
kind and obedience to God, in our several vocations, these 
faculties will be gratified, and wealth, fame, health, and 
other advantages, will flow in their train, so that the whole 
mind will rejoice, and its delights will remain permanent^ 
as long as the conduct continues to be in accordance with 
the supremacy of the moral powers and the laws of external 
creation. 

Thirdly, To j^ace human happiness on a secure basis, 
the laws of external creation themselves must accord with 
the dictates of the moral sentiments, and intellect must be 
fitted to discover the nature and relations of both, and to 
direct the conduct in coincidence with them. 

Much has been written about the extent of human igno- 
rance ; but we should discriminate between absolute in- 
capacity to know, and mere want of information arising 
firom not having used this capacity to its full extent In 
regard to the first, or our ciq)acity to know, it appears pro- 
bable that, in this worldt we shall newer know the essence. 
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beginning, or end of things ; because these are points 
which we have no faculties calculated to reach. But the 
same Creator who made the external world constituted our 
faculties, and if we have sufficient data for inferring that 
His intention is, that we shall enjoy existence here while 
preparing- for the ulterior ends of our being ; and if it be 
true that we can be happj here only by becoming acquaint- 
ed with the qualities and modes of action of our own minds 
and bodies, with the qualities and modes of action of ex- 
t^nal objects, and with the relations established between 
them ; in short, by becoming thoroughly conversant with 
those natural laws, which, when observed, are prearranged 
to contribute to our enjoyment, and which, when violated, 
visit us with suffering, we may safely conclude that our 
mental capacities are wisely adapted to the attainment of 
these objects, whenever we shall do our own duty in bring- 
ing them to their highest condition of perfection, >and in 
applying them in the best manner. 

if we advert for a moment to what we already know, we 
shall see that this conclusion is supported by high probabi- 
lities. B^ore the manner's compass and astronomy were 
discovered, nothipg would seem more utterly beyond the 
reach of the human faculties than traversing the enormous 
Atlantic or Pacific Oceans ; but the moment these discov- 
eries were made, how simple did this feat appear, and how 
completely within the scope of human ability ! But it be- 
came so, not by any addition to man's mental capacities, 
nor by any change in the physical world ; but by the easy 
process of applying Individuality, and the other knowing 
feculties, to observe, Causality to reflect, and Constructive- 
ness to build ; in short, to perform their natural functions. 
Who that, forty years ago, regarded the small-pox as a 
scourge, devastating Europe, Asia, Afirica, and America, 
would not have despaired of the human faculties ever dis- 
covering an antidote against it ? and'^et we have lived to 
see this end accomplished by a simple exercise of Individu- 
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ality and reflection, in observing the effects of, and apply- 
ing vaccine inoculation. Nothing appears more complete- 
ly beyond the reach of the human intellect, than the cause 
of volcanoes and earthquakes ; and yet some approach 
towaids its discovery has recently been made.* 

Sir Isaac Newton observed, that all bodies which re- 
fracted the rays of light were combustible, except one, the 
diamond, which he found to- possess this quality, but 
which he was not able by any powers he possessed, to bum. 
He did not conclude, however, from this, that the diamond 
was an exception to the uniformity of nature. He inferred, 
that, as the same Creator made the refracting bodies which 
he was able to consume and the diamond, and proceeded 
by uniform laws, the diamond would, in all probability, be 
found to be combustible, and that the reason of its resisting 
his power, was ignorance on his part of the proper way to 
produce its conflagration. A century afterwards, chemists 
made the diamond blaze with as much vivacity as Sir Isaac 
Newton had done a wax candle. Let us proceed, then, on 
an analogous principle. If the intention of our Creator 
was, that we should enjoy existence while in this world, 
then He knew what was necessary to enable us to do so ; 
and He will not be found to have failed in conferring on us 
powers fitted to accomplish His design, provided we do 
our duty in developing and applying them. The great mo- 
tive to exertion is the conviction, that increased knowledge 
will furnish us with increased means of doing good, — with 
new proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. 

The human race may be regarded as only in the begin- 
ning of its existence. The art of printing is an invention 
comparatively but of yesterday, and no imagination can 
yet conceive the effects which it is destined to produce* 
Phrenology was wanting to give it full efficacy, especially 

• Vide Codier, in Edin. New PhU. Journ. No. VIII. p. 273. 
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in moral science^ in which little progress has been made for 
centuries. Now that this desideratum is supplied, may we 
not hope that the march of improvement will proceed in a 
rapidly accelerating ratio ? 



SECTION VII. 

APPLICATION OP THE NATURAL LAWS TO THE 
PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS OF LIFE. 

If a system of living and occupation were to be framed 
ibr human beings, founded on the exposition of their na- 
ture, which I have now given, it would be something like 
this. 

\sU So many hours a day would require to be dedicat- 
ed by every individual in health, to the exercise of his ner- 
vous and muscular systems, in labour calculated to give 
scope to these functions. The reward of obeying this re- 
quisite of his nature would be health, and a joyous animal 
existence; the punishment of neglect is disease, low 
spirits, and death. 

^tdly. So many hours a day should be spent in the sed- 
ulous employment of the knowing and reflecting faculties ; 
in studying the qualities of external objects, and their rela- 
tions ; also |he nature of all animated beings, and their re- 
lations ; not with the view of accumulating mere abstract 
and barren knowledge, but of enjoying the positive plea- 
sure of mental activity, and of turning every discovery to 
account, as a means of increasing happiness, or alleviating 
misery. The leading object should always be to find out 
the relationship of every object to our own nature, organic, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, and to keep that relationship 
habitually in mind, so as to render our acquirements di- 
rectly gratifying to our various faculties. The reward of 
this conduct would be an incalculably great increase of 

6 
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properties of external objects, together with a great acces- 
sion of power in reaping ulterior advantages, and in avoid- 
ing disagreeable affections. 

Sdli/. So many hours a day ought to be devoted to the 
cultivation and gratification of our moral sentiments ; that 
is to say, in exercising these in harmony with intellect, and 
especially in acquiring the habit of admiring, loving, and 
yielding obedience to the Creator and his institutions. 
This last object is of vast importance. Intellect is barren 
of practical fruit, however rich it may be in knowledge, un- 
til it is fired and prompted to act by moral sentiment. In 
my view, knowledge by itself is comparatively worthless 
and impotent, compared with what it becomes when vivifi- . 
ed by elevated emotions. It is not enough that Intellect is 
informed ; the moral faculties must simultaneously co-ope- 
rate ; yielding obedience to the precepts which the intellect 
recognises to be true. One way of cultivating the senti- 
ments would be for men to meet and act together, on the 
fixed principles which I am now endeavouring to unfold, 
and to exercise on each other in mutual instruction, and in 
united adoration of the great and glorious Creator, the seve- 
ral faculties of Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, 
Wonder, and Justice. The reward of acting in this man- 
ner would be a communication of direct and intense plea- 
sure to each other ; for I refer to every individual who has 
ever had the good fortune to pass a day or an ^our with a 
really benevolent, pious, honest, and intellectual mati, 
whose soul swelled with adoration of his Creator, whose in- 
tellect was replenished with knowledge of his works, and 
whose whole mind was instinct with sympathy for human 
happinebs, whether such a day did not afford him the most 
pure, elevated, and lasting gratification he ever enjoyed. 
Such an exercise, besides, would invigorate the whole 
moral and intellectual powers, and fit them to discover and 
obey the divine institutions, 
pleasure, in the very act of acquiring knowledge of the real 
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Phrenology is highly conducive to this enjoyment of 
our moral and intellectual nature. No faculty is bad) but, 
on the contrary each, when properly gratified, is a fountain 
of pleasure ; in short, man possesses no feeling, of the le* 
gitimate exercise of which an enlightened and ingenuous 
mind need be ashamed. A party of thorough practical 
phrenologists, therefore, meets in the perfect knowledge of 
each other's qualities ; they respect these as the gifts of the 
Creator, and their great object is to derive the utmost 
pleasure from their legitimate use, and to avoid every ap- 
proximation to abuse of them. The distinctions of coun- 
try and temperament are broken down by unity of princi- 
ple; the chilling restraints of Cautiousness, Self-esteem, 
Secretiveness, and Love of Approbation, which stand as 
barriers of eternal ice between human beings in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society, are gently removed ; the direct- 
ing sway is committed to Benevolence, Veneration, Con- 
scientiousness, and Intellect ; and then the higher princi- 
ples of the mind operate with a delightful vivacity unknown 
to persons unacquainted with the qualities of human nature. 

Intellect also ought to be regularly exercised in arts, 
science, philosophy, and observation. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the direct 
gratification of the animal powers ; not that they should 
not be exercised, but that full scope for their activity will 
be included in the employments already mentioned. In 
muscular exercises, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Con- 
structiveness. Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love 'of 
Approbation, may all be gratified. In contending with 
and surmounting physical and moral difficulties, Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness obtain vent; in working at a 
mechanical employment, requiring the exertion of strength, 
these two faculties, and also Constructiveness and Acquisi- 
tiveness, will be exercised ; in emulation who shall accom- 
plish most good, Self-esteem and Love of Approbation will 
obtain scope. In the exercise of the moral faculties, sev- 
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eral of these and others of the animal propensities, are em- 
ployed ; Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesive- 
ness, for example, acting under the guidance of Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and Intel- 
lect receive direct enjoyment in the domestic circle. From 
proper direction also, and from the superior delicacy and 
refinement imparted to them by the higher powers, they do 
not infringe the moral law, and leave no sting or repent- 
ance in the mind. 

Finally, a certain portion of time would require to be 
dedicated to taking of food and sleep. 

All systems hitherto practised have been deficient in pro- 
viding for one or more of these branches of enjoyment. 
In the community at Orbiston, formed on Mr. Owen's 
principles, music, dancing, and theatrical entertainments 
were provided ; but the people soon tired of these. They 
had not corresponding moral and intellectual instruction. 
The novelty excited them, but there was nothing substan- 
tial behind. In common society, very little either of ra- 
tional instruction or amusement is provided. The neglect 
of innocent amusement is a great error. 

If there be truth in these views, they will Sifford answers 
to two important questions, that have puzzled philosophers 
in regard to the progress of human improvement. The first 
is, why should man have existed so long, and made so small 
an advance in the road to happiness 1* If I am right in 
the fundamental proposition, that activity in the faculties is 
synonymous with enjoyment of existence, — it follows that 
it would have been- less wise and benevolent towards man, 
constituted as he is, to have communicated to him intui- 
tively perfect knowledge, thereby leaving his mental pow- 
ers with diminished motives to activity, than to besftw on 
him faculties endowed with high susceptibility of action, 



* In offering a solution of this problem, I do not inquire why man has 
received hia present constitution. 
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and to surround him with scenes, objects, circumstances, 
and relations, calculated to maintain them in ceaseless ex- 
citement : although this latter arrangement necessarily sub- 
jects him to suffering while ignorant, and renders his first 
ascent in the scale of improvement difficult and slow. It 
is interesting to observe, that, according to this view, al- 
though the first pair of the human race had been created 
with powei^ful and well balanced faculties, but of the same 
nature as at present ; if they were not also intuitively in- 
spired with knowledge of the whole creation, and its rela- 
tions, their first movements as individuals would have been 
retrograde ; that is, as individuals^ they would, through 
pure want of information, have infringed many natural 
laws, and suffered evil ; while, as parts of the rtue, they 
would have been decidedly advancing ; for every pang they 
suffered would have led them to a new step in knowledge, 
and prompted them to advance towards a much higher 
condition than that which they at first occupied. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis now presented, not only is man really 
benefited by the arrangement which leaves him to discover 
thp natural laws for himself, although during tlie period of 
his ignorance, he suffers much evil firom unacquaintance 
with them ; but hi^ progress towards knowledge and hap- 
piness must from the very extent of his experience, be actU" 
aMy greater than can at present be conceived. Its extent 
will become more obvious, and his experience itself more 
valuable, afler he has obtained a view of the real theory of 
his constitution. He will find that past miseries have at 
least exhausted countless errors, and he will know how to 
avoid thousands of paths that lead to pain ; in short, he 
will then discover that errors in conduct resemble errors in 
philosophy, in this, that they give additional importance 
and practicability to truth, by the demonstration which they 
afford of the evils attending departures from its dictates. 
The grand sources of human suffering at present arise 
from bodily disease and mental distress, and, in the next 
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chapter, these will be traced to infiringement, through igno- 
rance or otherwise, of physical, organic, moral, or intellect- 
ual laws, which, when expounded, appear in themselves 
calculated to promote the happiness of the race. It may 
be supposed that, .according to this view, as knowledge ac- 
cumulates, enjoyment will decrease ; but ample provision 
is made against this event, by withholding intuition from 
each generation as it appears on the stage; each successive 
age must acquire knowledge for itself; and, provided ideas 
^ are new, and suited to the faculties, the pleasure of acquir- 
ing them from instructers, is only second to that of discov- 
ering them for ourselves; and, probably countless ages may 
elapse before all the facts and relations of nature shall have 
been explored, and the possibility of discdvery exhausted. 
If the universe be infinite, knowledge can never be complete. 
The second question is, Has man really advanced in 
happiness, in proportion to his increase in knowledge 1 
We are apt to entertain erroneous notions of the pleasures 
enjoyed by past ages. Fabulists have represented them 
as peaceful, innocent, and gay ; but if we look narrowly at 
the condition of the savage and barbarian of the present 
day, and recollect that these are the states of all individu- 
als previous to the acquisition of knowledge, we shall not 
much or long regret the pretended diminution of enjoy- 
ment by civilization. Phrenology renders the superiority of 
the latter condition certain, by showing it to be a law of na- 
ture, that, until the intellect is extensively informed, and the 
moral sentiments assiduously exercised, the animal propen- 
sities bear the predominat sway ; and that wherever they 
are supreme, misery is an inevitable concomitant Indeed, 
the answer to the objection that happiness has not increased 
with knowledge, appears to me to be found in the fact, that 
until phrenology was discovered, the nature of man was 
not scientifically known ; and in consequence, that not one 
of his institutions, civil or domestic, was correctly founded 
on the principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments^ 
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or in accordance' with the other laws of his constitution. 
Owing to the same cause, also, much of his knowledge has 
necessarily remained partial, and inapplicable to use; 
but after this science shall have been appreciated and ap- 
plied^ clouds of darkness, accumulated through long ages 
that are past, may be expected to roll away, as if touched 
by the rays of the meridian sun, and with them many of 
the miseries that attend total ignorance or imperfect inibr- 
mation.* 



CHAPTER III. 



TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE MISERIES OF MANKIND 
REFERABLE TO INFRINGEMENTS OF THE LAWS 
OF NATURE? 

In the present chapter, I propose to inquire into some of 
the evils that have afflicted the human race ; also whether 
they have proceeded from abuses of institutions benevolent 
and wise in themselves, and calculated, when observed, to 
promote the happiness of man, or from a defective or vic- 
ious constitution of nature, which he can neither remedy 
nor improve. 

SECTION I.— CALAMITIES ARISING FROM INFRINGE- 
MENTS OF THE PHYSICAL LAWS. 

The proper way of viewing the Creator's institutions, is 
to look, first, to their uses, and to the advantages that flow 

* Readers who are strangers to phrenology, and the evidence on which 
it rests, may regard the observations in the text as extravagant and en- 
thusiastic ; hot I respectfaUy remind them, that, while they judge in 
comparative ignorance, it has been my endeavour to subject it to the 
severest scrutiny. Haviug found its proofs irrefragable, and being con- 
vinced of its importance, I solicit their indulgence in speaking of it as it 
appears to my own mind. 
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from observance of them ; and, secondly, to their abuses, 
and the evils consequent thereon. 

In Chapter II., some of the benefits conferred on man, 
by the law of gravitation, are enumerated; and I may here 
advert to the evils originating from that law, when human 
conduct is in opposition to it. For example, men are lia- 
ble to fall from horses, carriages, stairs, precipices, roofs, 
chimneys, ladders, masts, to slip in the street, &c., by 
which accidents life is frequently altogether extinguished, 
or rendered miserable from lameness and pain ; and the 
question arises, Is human nature provided with any means 
of protection against these evils, at all equal to their fre- 
quency and extent. 

The lower animals are equally subject to this law ; and 
the Creator has bestowed on them external senses, nerves, 
muscles, bones, an instinctive sense of equilibrium, the 
sense of danger, or cautiousness, and other faculties, to 
place them in accordance with it. These appear to afford 
sufficient protection to animals placed in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; for we very rarely discover any of them, in 
their natural condition, killed or mutilated by accidents 
referable to gravitation. Where their mode of life exposes 
them to extraordinary danger from this law, they are pro- 
vided with additional securities. The monkey, which 
climbs trees, enjoys great muscular energy in its legs, claws, 
and tail, far surpassing, in proportion to its gravitating ten-. 
dency, or its bulk and weight, what is bestowed on the 
legs and arms of man ; so that, by means of them, it 
springs from branch to branch, in nearly complete security 
against the law in question. The goat, which browses on 
the brinks of precipices, has received a hoof and legs, 
that give precision and stability to its steps. Birds, which 
are destined to sleep on branches of trees, are provided 
with a muscle passing over the joints of each leg, and 
stretching down to the foot, which, being pressed by their 
weight, produces a proportionate contraction of their claws. 
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SO as to make them cling the faster, the greater their liabil- 
ity to fall. The fly, which walks and sleeps on perpen- 
dicular walls, and the ceilings of rooms, has a hollow in 
its foot, from which it expels the air, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the outside of the foot holds it fast to the 
object on which the inside is placed. The sea-horse, which 
is destined to climb up the sides of ice-hills, is provided 
with a similar apparatus. The camel, whose native region 
is the sandy deserts of the torrid zone, has broad spreading 
hooves to support it on the loose soil. Fishes ate furnished 
with air bladders, by dilating and contracting of which 
they can accommodate themselves with perfect precision to 
the law of gravitation. 

In these instances, the lower animals, under the sole 
guidance of their instincts, appear to be placed admirably 
in harmony with gravitation, and guaranteed against its 
infringement. Is Man, then, less an ^object of love with 
the Creator 1 Is he alone left exposed to the evils that 
spring inevitably from its neglect 1 His means of protec- 
tion are different, but when understood and applied, they 
will probably be found not less complete. Man, as well as 
the lower animals, has received bones, muscles, nerves, an 
instinct of equilibrium,* and organs of Cautiousness ; but 
not in equal perfection, in proportion to his figure, size, and 
weight, with those bestowed on them : — The difference, 
however, is far more than compensated by other organs, 
particularly those of Constructiveness and Reflection, in 
which he greatly surpasses them. Keeping in view that 
the external world, in regard to man, is arranged on the 
principle of supremacy in moral sentiments and intellect, 
we shall probably find, that the calamities suffered by him 
from the law of gravitation, are referable to predominance 
of the animal propensities, or to neglect of proper exercise 
of his intellectual powers. For example, when coaches 

* Vide EMay on Weight, Phron. Joum. vol. ii, p. 412. 
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break down, ships sink, men fall from ladders, &e., how 
generally may the cause be traced to decay in the vehicle, 
the vessel, or ladder, which a predominating Acquisitive- 
ness alone prevented from being repaired ; or vrhen men 
fall from houses, scaffolds, or slip on the street, &c., how 
frequently should we find their muscular, nervous, ancf 
mental energies, impaired by preceding debaucheries ; in 
other words, by predominance of the animal fkculties, 
which, for the time, diminished their natural means of ac- 
commodating themselves to the law from which they suffer. 
Or, again, the slater, in using a ladder, assists himself by 
Constructiveness and Reflection ; but, in walking along 
the ridge of a house, or standing on a chimney, he takes 
no aid from these faculties ; he trusts to the mere instinct- 
ive power of equilibrium, in which he is inferior to the 
lower animals, and, in so doing, clearly violates the law of 
his nature, that requires him to use reflection, where in- 
stinct is deficient. Causality and Constructiveness could 
invent means by which, if he slipped from a roof or chim- 
ney, his fall might be arrested. A small chain, for in- 
stance, attached by one end to a girdle round his body, 
and the other end fastened by a hook and eye to the roof, 
might leave him at liberty to move about, and break his 
fall, in case he slipped. -How frequently, too, do these ac- 
cidents happen, after disturbance of the faculties and cor- 
poreal functions by intoxication 1 

The objection will probably occur, that in the gross con- 
dition in which the mental powers exist, the great body of 
mankind are incapable of exerting habitually that degree 
of moral and intellectual energy, which is indispensaUe to 
observance of the natural laws; and that, therefore, they are, 
in point of fact, less fortunate, than the lower animals. I 
admit, that, at present, this representation is to a considerable 
extent just ; but nowhere do I perceive the human powers 
exercised and instructed, in a degree at all approaching to 
their limits. Let any person recollect of how much great- 
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er capacity for enjoyment and security from danger he has 
been conscious, at a particular time, when his whole mind 
was filled with, and excited by, some mighty interest, not 
only allied to, but founded in, morality and intellect, than 
in that languid condition which accompanies the absence 
oif elevated and ennobling motives, and he may form some 
idea of what man is capable of reaching when his powers 
shall have been cultivated to the extent of their capacity. 
At the present moment, no class of society is systematical- 
ly instructed in the constitution of their own minds and 
bodies, in the relations of these to external objects, in the 
nature of these objects, in the natural supremacy of the 
moral sentiments, in the principle that activity in the facul- 
ties is the only source of pleasure, and that the higher the 
powers, the more intense the delight ; and, if such views 
be to the mind, what light is to the eyes, air to the lungs, 
and food to the stomach, there is no wonder that a mass 
of inert mentality^ if I may use such a word, should every- 
where exist around us, and that countless evils should 
spring from its continuance in this condition. If active 
moral and intellectual faculties are the natural fountains of 
enjoyment, and the external world is created with reference 
to this state ;• it is as obvious that misery must result from 
animal supremacy and intellectual torpidity, as that flame, 
which is constituted to burn only when supplied with oxy- 
gen, must inevitably become extinct, when exposed to 
carbonic acid gas. Finally, if the arrangement by Y^hich 
man is lefl to discover and obey the laws of his own na- 
ture, and of the physical world, be more conducive to ac- 
tivity, than intuitive knowledge, the calamities now con- 
templated appear to be instituted to force him to his duty ; 
and his duty, when understood, will constitute his delight. 
While, therefore, we lament the fate of individual vic- 
tims to the law of gravitation, we cannot condemn that law 
itself. If it were suspended, to save men from the effects 
of negligence, not only would the proud creations of hu« 
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man skill totter to their base, and the human body rise from 
the earth, and hang midway in the air, but our highest en- 
joyments would be terminated, and our faculties become 
positively useless, by being deprived of their field of exer- 
tion. Causality, for instance, teaches that similar causes 
will always, oBteris paribus, produce sin^ilar effects ; and, 
if the physical laws were suspended or varied, to accommo- 
date man's negligence or folly, it is obvious that this facul- 
ty would be without an object, and that no definite course 
of action could be entered upon with confidence in the re- 
sult. If, then, this view of the constitution of nature were 
kept steadily in view, the occurrence of one accident of this 
kind would suggest to Reflection means to prevent others* 

Similar illustrations and commentaries might be given, 
in regard to the other physical laws to which man is sub- 
ject ; but the object of the present Essay being merely to 
evolve principles, I confine myself to gravitation, as the 
most obvious and best understood. 

f do not mean to say, that, by the mere exercise of in- 
tellect, man may absolutely guarantee himself against all 
accidents ; but only that the more ignorant and careless 
he is, the more he will suffer, and the more intelligent and 
vigilant, the less ; and that I can perceive no limits to this 
rule. The law of most civilized countries recognizes this 
principle, and subjects owners of ships, coaches, and other 
vehicles, in damages arising from gross infringements of 
the physical laws. It is unquestionable that the enforce- 
ment of this liability has increased security in travelling 
in no trifling degree. 

SECTION II. 

, ON THE EVILS THAT BEFALL MANKIND, FROM 
INFRINGEMENT OF THE ORGANIC LAWS. 

An organzied being, I have said, is one which derives 
its existence from a previously existing organized being. 
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which subsists on food, grows, attains maturity, decays and 
dies. Whatever the ultimate object of the Creator, in con- 
stituting organized beings, may be, it will scarcely be deni- 
ed, that part of His design is, that they should enjoy their 
existence here ; and, if so, every particular part of their 
system will be found conducive in its intention to this end. 
The first law, then, that must be obeyed, to render an or- 
ganized being perfect in its kind, is, that the germ from 
which it springs shall be complete in all its parts, and 
soHud in its whole constitution ; the second is, that the 
moment it is ushered into life, and as long as it continues 
to live, it shall be supplied with food, light, air, and every 
physical aliment necessary for its support; and the third 
law is, that it shall duly exercise its functions. When all 
these laws are obeyed, the being should enjoy pleasure from 
its organized frame, if its Creator is benevolent ; and its 
constitution should be so adapted to its circumstances, as 
to admit of obedience to* them, if its Creator is wise and 
powerful. Is there, then, no such phenomenon on earth, 
as a human being existing in full possession of organic 
vigour, from birth till advanced age, when the organized 
system is fairly worn out ? Numberless examples of this 
kind have occurred, and they show to demonstration, that 
the corporeal frame of man is so constituted, as to admit 
the possibility of his enjoying organic health and vigour, 
during the whole period of a long life. In the life of Cap- 
tain Cook it is mentioned, that * one circumstance peculiar- 
ly worthy of notice is, the perfect and uninterrupted health 
of the inhabitants of New Zealand. In all the visits made 
to their towns, where old and young, men and women, 
crowded about our voyagers, they never observed a single 
person who appeared to have any bodily complaint ; nor 
among the numbers that were seen naked, was once per- 
ceived the slightest eruptiop upon the skin, or least mark 
which indicated that such an eruption had formerly exist- 
ed. ' Another proof of the health of these people is the fa- 
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cility with which the wounds they at any tinw receiTC are 
healed. In the man who had been shot with the musket 
ball through the fleshy part of his arm, the wound seemed 
to be so well digested, and in eo fair a way of being pei^ 
fectly healed, that if Mr. Cook had not knowD that no 
application had been made to it, he declared that he should 
certainly have inquired, with a very interested curiosity, after 
the vulnerary herbs and surgical art of the country. An 
additional evidence of human nature's being nntainted with 
disease in New Zealand, is the great number of old men 
with which it abounds. Many, of them, by the loss of ibeii 
hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, and -yet none 
of them were decrepit. Although they were not equal to 
the young in muBCular strength, they did not come in the 
least behind them with regard to cheerfulness and vivaciQr. 
Water, as far as our navigators could discover, is the uni- 
versal and only liquour of the New Zealandera. It is 
greatly to be wished that their happiness in this reopect 
may never be destroyed by such a connexion with the Eu- 
ropean nations, as shall introduce that fondness for spiritu- 
ous liquors which had been so fatal to the Indians of Norib 
America.'— ACippis ' Life of Captain Cook. Dublin, 
1788, p. 100. 

Now, as a natural law never admits of an exception ; 

for examine, as no man ever sees without eyes, or digests 

without a stomach, we are entitled to say, that the best 

condition in which an organized being has e?er been found, 

is feirly within the capabilities of the race. A human bft- 

iog, vigorous and healthy f(om the cradle to the grave, 

could no more exist, unless the natural consUlution of Us 

- Qitted It, of design, than vision could exist whh- 

Health and vigour cannot result from infringe- 

e organic laws ; for then pain and disease would 

cts of thepe laws, and beneficence, wisdom, and 

Id never be ascribed to the Creator, who bad 

"wm. Let U8 hold, then, that the organized 
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system of man, in itself — admits of the possibility of health, 
vigour, and organic enjoyment, during the fiill period of 
life ; and proceed to inquire into the causes why these ad- 
vantages are not universal. 

One organic law, is, that the germ of the infant being 
must be complete in all its parts, and perfectly sound in its 
condition, as an indispensable requisite to it^ vigorous de- 
vel(^ment, and full enjoyment of existence. If the corn 
that is sown is weak, wasted, and damaged, the plants that 
luring from it will be feeble, and liable to speedy decay. 
The same law holds in the animal kingdom ; and I would 
ask, has it hitherto been observed by man ] It is notori- 
ous that it has not. Indeed, its existence has been either 
altogether unknown, or in a very high degree disregarded 
by human beings. The feeble, the sickly, the exhausted 
with age, and the incompletely developed, through extreme 
youth, marry, and, without the least compunction regarding 
the organization which they shall transmit to their offsiuring, 
send into the world miserable beings, the very rudiments of 
whose existence are tainted with disease. If we trace 
such conduct to its source, we shall find it to originate 
either in animal propensity, intellectual ignorance, or more 
fi*equently in both. The inspiring motives are generaUy 
mere sensual appetite, avarice, or ambition, operating in 
the absence of all just conceptions of the impending evils. 
The punishment of this offence is debility and pain, trans- 
mitted to the children, and reflected back in anxiety and 
sorrow on the parents. Still the great point to be kept in 
view, is, that these miseries are not legitimate consequences 
q£ observances^ the organic laws, but the direct chastise- 
ment of their infringement. These laws are unbending, 
and admit of no exception ; they must be fulfilled, or the 
penalties of disobedience will follow. On this subject pro- 
found ignorance reigns^ in society. From such observa- 
tions a^ I have been able to make, I am convinced that the 
union of isertain temperaments and combinations of mental 
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all, who are capable, would obey this law, a moderate ex^ 
tent of exertion, agreeable and salubrious in itself, would 
suffice to supply our wants, and to surround us with every 
beneficial luxury ; and that a large portion of unemployed 
time would remain. The Creator has bestowed on us 
Knowing Faculties, fitted to explore the facts of these 
sciences, Reflecting Faculties to trace their relations, and 
• Moral Sentiments calculated to feel interest in such inves- 
tigations, and to lead us to reverence and obey the laws 
which they unfold ; and, finally, he has made this occupa- 
tion, when entered upon with the view of tracing His 
power and wisdom in the subjects of our studies, and of 
obeying His institutions, the most delightful and invigorat- 
ing of all vocations. In place, then, of such a course of 
education being impracticable, every arrangement of the 
Creator appears to be prepared in direct anticipation of its 
actual accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these 
sciences are not more healthy and happy, as organized be- 
ings, than those who neglect them, admits also of an easy 
answer. Parts of these sciences are taught to a few indi- 
viduals, whose main design in studying them is to apply 
them as means of acquiring wealth and fame ; but they 
have nowhere been taught as connected parts of a great 
system of natural arrangements, fraught wit|^ the highest 
influences on human enjoyment ; and in no instance have 
the intellect and sentiments been systematically directed to 
the natural laws, as the grand fountains of happiness and 
misery to the race, and trained to observe and obey them 
as the Creator's institutions. 

A third organic law, is, that all our functions shall be 
duly exercised ; and is this law observed by mankind 1 
Many persons are able, fi*om experience, • to attest the 
severity of the punishment that follows from neglecting to 
exercise the nervous and muscular systems, in the lassi- 
tude, indigestion, irritability, debility, and general uneasi- 

7 
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ness that attend a sedentary and inactive life. But the 
penalties that attach lo neglect of exercising the braiM are 
much less known, and, therefore, I shall notice them more 
at length. How ofien have we heard the question asked. 
What is the use of education ? The answer might be il- 
lustrated by explaining to the inquirer the nature and ob- 
jects of the various organs of the body, such as the limbsy 
lungs, eyes, and then asking him if he could perceive any 
advantage to a being so constituted, in obtaining access to 
earth, air, and light. He would, at once, declare, that 
they were obviously of the very highest utility to him, for 
they were the only conceivable objects, by means of which 
these organs could obtain scope for action, which action 
we suppose him to know to be pleasure. To those, then, 
who know the constitution of the intellectual and moral 
powers of man, I need only say, that the objects introduc- 
ed to the mind by education, bear the same relation to 
them that the physical elements of nature bear to the 
nerves and muscles; they afford them scope for, action, and 
yield them delight. The meaning which is commonly at- 
tached to the word use in such cases, is how much money, 
influence, or considtration, will education bring ; these be- 
ing tlie only objects of strong desire with which uncultivat- 
ed minds are acquainted ; and they do not perceive in what 
way education can greatly gratify such propensities. But 
the moment the mind is opened to the perception of its own 
constitution and to the natural laws, the great advantage of 
moral and intellectual cultivation, as a means of exercising 
the faculties, and of directing the conduct in obedience to 
these laws, becomes apparent 

But there is an additional benefit arising from healthy 
activity of brain, which is little known. The brain is the 
fountain of nervous energy to the whole body, and differ- 
ent modifications of that energy appear to take place, ac- 
cording to the mode in which the faculties and organs are 
affected. For example, when misfortune and disgrace im- 
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t . pend over us, the organs of Cautiousness,. Self-esteem, Lo?e 
I. of Approbation, d&c, are painfully excited; and then they 
transmit an impaired or a positively noxious nervous influ- 
ence to the heart, stomach, intestines, and thence to the 
restof the body; the pulse becomes feeble and irregular, 
digestion is deranged, and the whole corporeal frame 
wastes. When, on the other hand, the cerebral organs 
are agreeably affected, a benign and vivifying nervous in- 
fluence pervades the frame, and all the functions of the 
body are performed with more pleasure and completeness. 
Now, it is a law, that the quantum of nervous energy in- 
creases with the number of cerebral organs roused to activ- 
ity. In the retreat of the French from Moscow, for exam- 
ple, when no enemy was near, the soldiers became depress- 
ed in courage, and enfeebled in body, they nearly sunk to 
the earth through exhaustion and cold ; but no sooner 
did the Are. of the Russian guns sound in their ears, or the 
gleam of their bayonets flash in their eyes, than new life 
seemed to pervade them. They wielded powerfully the 
arms, which a few moments before, they could scarcely 
carry or trail on the ground. No sooner, however, was 
the enemy repulsed, than their feebleness returned. The 
theory of this is, that the approach of the combat called in- 
to activity a variety of additional faculties ; these sent new 
energy through every nerve, and while their vivacity was 
maintained by the external stimulus, they rendered the 
soldiers strong beyond their merely physical condition. 
Many persons have probably experieneed the operation of 
the same principle. When sitting feeble and listless by 
the fire, we have heard of an accident having occurred to 
some beloved friend, who required our instantaneous ' aid, 
or an uneiqpected visitor has arrived in whom our affections 
were bound up, in an instant our lassitude was gone, and 
we moved with an alertness and animation that seemed 
surprising to ourselves. The cause was the same ; these 
. events roused Adhesiveness, Benevolence, Love of Appro- 
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bation, Intellect, and a variety of faculties, which were pre- 
viously dormant, and their influence invigorated the limbs. 
Dr. Sparmann, in his Voyage to the Cape, mentions, that 
* there was now again a great scarcity of meat in the wag- 
on ; for which reason my Hottentots began to grumble, 
and reminded me that we ought not to waste so much of 
our time in looking after insects and plants, but give a bet- 
ter look out after the game. At the same time, they point- 
ed to a neighbouring dale overrun with wood, at the upper 
edge of which, at the distance of about a mile and a quar- 
ter from the spot where we then were, they had seen seve- 
ral buffaloes. Accordingly, we went thither ; but though 
our fatigue was lessened by our Hottentots carrying our 
guns for us up a hill, yet we were quite out of breath, and 
overcome by the sun, before we got up to it. Yet, what 
even now appears to- me a matter of wonder is, that as soon 
as we got a glimpse of the game, all this languor left us in 
an instant. In fact, we each of us strove to fire before the 
other, so that we seemed entirely to have lost sight of all 
prudence and caution.' — * In the mean time, our temerity, 
which chiefly proceeded from hurry and ignorance, was 
considered by the Hottentots as a proof of spirit and intre- 
pidity hardly to be equalled.' 

It is a part of the same law that the more agreeable the 
mental stimulus, the more benign is the nervous influence 
transmitted to the body. 

If we imagine a man or woman, who has received from 
nature a large and tolerably active brain, but who has not 
enjoyed the advantages of a scientific or extensive educa- 
tion, so as to feel an interest in moral and intellectual pur- 
suits for their own sake, and who, from possessing wealth 
sufiicient to remove the necessity for labour, is engaged in 
no profession, we shall find a perfect victim to infringement 
of the natural laws. The individual ignorant of these 
laws, will, in all probability, neglect nervous and muscular 
exercise, and suffer the miseries arising from impeded cir* 
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calation and impaired digestion ; in entire want of every 
object on which the energy of his brain might be expend- 
ed, its stimulating influence on the body will be withheld, 
and the effects of muscular inactivity tenfold aggravated ; 
all the functions will, in consequence, become enfeebled ; 
lassitude, uneasiness, anxiety, and a thousand evils, will 
arise, and life, in short, will become a mere endurance of 
punishment for infringement of institutions, calculated, in 
themselves, to promote happiness and afford delight, when 
known and obeyed. This fate frequently overtakes unedu- 
cated females, whose early days have been occupied with 
business, or the cares of a family, but which occupations 
have ceased before old age had diminished corporeal vigour ; 
it overtakes men also, who, uneducated, retire from active 
business in the prime of life. In some instances, these 
evils accumulate to such a degree that the brain itself 
givea way, its functions become deranged, and insanity is 
the result. 

It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated the ob- 
jects of our study, the higher in the scale are the mental 
organs which are exercised, and the higher the organs the 
more pure and intense is the pleasure ; and henc^, a viva- 
cious and regularly supported excitement of the moral sen- 
timents and intellect, is, by the organic law, highly favour- 
able to health and corporeal vigour. In the fact of a living 
animal being able to retain life in an oven that will bake 
dead flesh, we see an illustration of the organic law rising 
above the purely physical ; and, in the circumstance of the 
moral and intellectual organs transmitting the most favour- 
able nervous influence to the whole bodily system, we have 
an example of the moral and intellectual law rising higher 
than the mere organic. 

No person after having his intellect and sentiments im- 
bued with a perception of, and belief in, the natural laws, 
as now explained, can possibly desire idleness, as a source 
of pleasure ; nor can he possibly regard muscular exertion 
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and menu] tatjitj, when trat carried to excess, u anything 
else than enjoynjenta kindly Toucbsafed to him by the be- 
nevolence oftheCreator. The noticm that moderate labour 
and meatal eienion are evils, can originate only from igno- 
rance, or from viewiog tbe effects of o*er-exhaustioo as 
the result of the natural law, and not as the ponisbment for 
infringement of iL 

If, then, we sedulously inquire, in each parlicalar ii>- 
stance, into the cause of the sickness, pain, premature 
death, and general derangement of the corptHeal frame o( 
man, which we see around us, and endeavour to discover 
whether it has originated in obedience lo the physical and 
organic laws, or sprung from infringement of them, we 
shall be able to form some estimate how far bodily suffering 
is justly attributable to imperfections of nature, and bow 
far to our own ignorance and neglect of divine institutions. 

The foregoing principles being of much practical impdr- 
tance, may, with propriety, be elucidated by a few cases of 
actual occurrence. Two or three centuries ago, thtious 
cities in Europe were depopulated by the plagoe, and, in 
particular, London was visited by an awful mortality from 
this cause, in the reign of Charles the Second. The peo- 
ple of that age attributed this scourge to the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, and some to the magnitude of the 
nation's moral iniquities. According to the views now 
presented, it must have anBcn from infringement of the 
organic lotus, and been intended lo enforce stricter obedi- 
ence to them in future. Acccvding to this view, there was 
nothing inscrutable in its canaes or objects, which, when 
clearly analysed, appear to have had no direct reference to 
the moral condition of the people : I say direct reference 
to the m oral condition of the people, because it would be 
that tbe physical, organic, and all the other 
are connected indirectly, and constituted in 
ith the moral law; and that infringement of the 
lads to disobedience to another, and brings a 
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double punishment on the offender. Bat, in the mean 
time, I observe that the facts recorded in history exactly 
correspond with the theory now propounded. The streets 
of London were excessively narrow, the habits of the peo- 
ple dirty, and no adequate provision was made for removing 
the filth unavoidably produced by a dense population. 
The great fire in that city, which happened soon after the 
pestilence, afforded an opportunity of remedying, in some 
degree, the narrowness of the streets ; and the habits of 
increasing cleanliness abated the filth ; these changes 
brought the people into a closer obedience to the organic 
laws, and no plauge has since returned. Again,. till very 
lately, thousands of children died yearly of the small-pox, 
but in our day, vaccine inoculation saves ninety-nine out of 
a hundred, who, under the old system, would have died. 
The theory of its operation is not known, but we may rest 
assured, that it places the system more in accordance with 
the organic laws, than in the cases where death ensued. 
A gentleman, who died about ten years ago at an advanced 
period of life, told me, that six miles west from Edinburgh, 
the country was so unhealthy in his youth, that every spring 
the farmers' and their servants were seized with fever and 
ague, and required regularly to undergo bleeding, and a 
course of medicine, to prevent attadis, or restore them 
from their effects. At the time, these visitations were be- 
lieved to be sent by Providence, and to be inherent in the 
constitution of things ; after, however, said my informant, 
an improved system of agriculture and draining was establish- 
ed, and vast pools of stagnant water formerly left between 
the ridges of the field were removed, dunghills carried to a dis- 
tance from the houses, and the houses themselves made more 
spacious and commodious, every system of ague and marsh- 
fever disappeared from ^he district, and it became highly 
salubrious. In other words-, as soon as the gross infringe- 
ment of the organic laws was abated by a more active ex- 
ertion of the muscular and intellectual powers of man, the 
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punishment ceased. In like manner, how many calamities 
occurred in coalpits, in consequence of infringement of a 
physical law, viz. by introducing lighted candles and lamps 
into places filled with hydrogen gas, that had emanated 
from seams of coal, and which exploded, scorched, and 
suflfocated the men and animals within its reach, until Sir 
Humphrey Davy discovered that the Creator had estab- 
lished such a relation betwixt flame, wiregauze, and hy- 
drogen gas, that by* surrounding the flame with gauze, its 
power of exploding hydrogen was counteracted. By the 
simple application of a covering of wire^auze, put over 
and around the flame, it is prevented from igniting gas be- 
yond it, and colliers are now able to carry, with safety, 
lighted lamps into places highly impregnated with inflam- 
mable air. I have been informed, that the accidents from 
explosion, which still occasionally occur in coal mines, 
arise from neglecting to keep the lamps in perfect condition. 
It is needless to multiply examples in support of the pro- 
position, that the organized system of man, in itself, admits 
of a healthy existence from infancy to old age, provided 
its germ has been healthy, and its subsequent condition has 
been uniformly in harmony with the physical and organic 
laws ; but it has been objected, that although the human 
faculties may perhaps be adequate to discover these laws, 
and to record them in books, yet they are totaUy incapable 
of retaining them in the memory, and of formally applying 
them in every act of life. If, it is said, we could not move 
a step without calculating and adjusting the body to the 
law of gravitation, and could never eat a meal without a 
formal rehearsal of the organic laws, life would become 
o}^ressed by the pedantry of knowledge, and rendered 
miserable by petty observances and trivial details. The 
answer to this b, that aU our faculties are adapted by the 
Oeator to the external world, and act instinttivdy when 
their objects are placed in the proper light befinre them, 
^or example, in walking <m a footpath in the country during 
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day, we are not conscioiiSy in adjusting our steps to the in<* 
equalities of the surface, of being overburdened by mental 
calculation. In fact, we perform this adjustment with so 
little trouble, that we are not aware of having made any 
particular mental or muscular effort. But, on returning 
at night, when we cannot see, we stumble, and discover, 
for the first time, how important a duty our faculties had 
been performing during day, without our having adverted 
to their labours. Now, the simple medium of Ught is suffi- 
cient to bring clearly before our eyes the inequalities of 
ground ; but to make the mind equally familiar with the 
nature of the countless objects, and their relations, which 
abound in external nature, an intellectual light is necessa* 
ry, which can be struck out only by exercising and apply- 
ing the knowing and reflecting faculties ; but the. moment 
that light is obtained, and the qualities and relationships 
in question are perceived by its means, the faculties, so 
long as the light lasts, will act instinctively in adapting our 
conduct to the nature of the objects, just as in accommo- 
dating our movements to the unequal surface of the ground. 
It is no more necessary for us to go through a course of 
physical, botanical, and chemical reasoning, before we are 
able to abstain from eating hemlock, after its properties 
are known, than it is to go through a course of mathemat- 
ical demonstration, before lifting the one foot higher than 
the other, in ascending a stair. At present, physical and 
political science, morals and religion, are not taught as 
parts of one connected system ; nor are the relations be- 
tween them and the constitution of man pointed out to the 
world. In consequence, theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tice are often widely separated. Some of the advantages 
of the scientific education now recommended would be the 
following. 

In the Ist place, the physical and organic laws, when 
truly discovered, appear to the mind as institutions of the 
Creator, wise and salutary in themselves, unbending in 
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their operation, and universal in their application. They 
interest our intellectual faculties, and strongly impress our 
sentiments. The necessity of obeying them, comes upon 
us with all the authority of a mandate of God. While we 
confine ourselves to a mere recommendation to beware of 
damp, to observe temperance, or to take exercise, without ex- 
plaining the principht the injunction carries only the weight 
due to the authority of the individual who gives it, and is 
addressed to only two or three faculties. Veneration 
and Cautiousness, for instance, or Self-love in him who re- 
ceives it. But if we are made acquainted with the elements 
of the physical world, and with those of our organized sys- 
tem, — with the uses of the different parts of the latter, and 
the conditions necessary to their healthy action, — ^with the 
causes of their derangement, and the pains consequent 
thereon : and if the obligation to attend to these conditions 
be enfprced on our moral sentiments and intellect, then the 
motives to observe the physical and organic laws, as well as 
the power of doing so, will be prodigiously increased. Be- 
fore we can dance well, we must not only know the motions, 
but our muscles must be trained to execute them. In like 
manner, to enable us to act on precepts, we must not only 
comprehend their meaning, but our intellects and senti- 
ments must be disciplined into actual performance. Now, 
the very act of acquiring connected scientific information 
concerning the natural world, its qualitieia, and their rela- 
tions, is to the intellect and sentiments what practical danc-' 
ing is to the muscles ; it invigorates them ; and, as obedi- 
ence to the natural laws must spring from them, exercise 
renders it more easy and delightful. 

2. It is only by being taught the principle on which 
consequences depend, that we see the invariableness of the 
results of the physical and organic laws ; acquire confi- 
dence in, and respect .for the laws themselves ; and fairly 
endeavour to accommodate our conduct to their operation* 
Dr. Johnson defines ' principle ' to be ' fundamental truth ; 
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original postulate ; first position from which others are de- 
duced ; ' and in these senses I use the word. The human 
faculties are instinctively active, and desire gratification ; 
but Intellect itself must have fixed data, on which to rea- 
son, otherwise it is itself a mere impulse. The man in 
whom Constructiveness and weight are powerful, will nat- 
urally betake himself to constructing machinery ; but, if 
he be ignorant of the principles of mechanical science, he 
will not direct his eflS^rts to as important ends, and attain 
them as. successfully, as if his intellect were stored with 
these. Principles are deduced from the laws of nature. 
A man may make music by the instinctive impulses of 
Time and Tune ; but there are immutable laws of harmo- 
ny ; and, if ignorant of these, he will not perform so inva- 
riably, correctly, and in good taste as if he knew them. In 
every art and science, there are principles referable solely 
to the constitution of nature, but these admit of countless 
applications. A musician may produce gay, grave, solemn, 
or ludicrous tunes, all good of their kind, by following the 
laws of harmony ; but he will never produce one good 
piece by violating them. While the inhabitants west of 
Edinburgh allowed the stagnant pools to deface their fields, 
some seasons would be more healthy th^n others; and, 
while the cause of the disease was unsuspected, this would 
confirm them in the notion that health and sickness were 
dispensed by an overruling Providence, on inscrutable 
principles, which they could not comprehend ; but the mo- 
ment the cause was known, it would be found that the 
most healthy seasons were those that were cold and dry, 
and the most sickly those that were warm and moist ; and 
they would then perceive, that the superior salubrity of one 
year, and unwholesomeness of another, were clearly refera- 
ble to one principle, and would be both morie strongly 
promfKed, ' and rendered morally and intellectually more 
capable of applying the remedy. If some intelligent friend 
had merely told them to drain their fields, and remove their 
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dunghills, they would not probably have done it; but when- 
ever their intellects were enlightened, and their sentiments 
roused, to appreciate the advantages of adopting, and dis- 
advantages of neglecting, the improvement, it became easy. 

The truth of these views' may be still further illustrated 
by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, whom I 
knew, went out, as a merchant to North America. Busi- 
ness required him to sail from New York to St. Domingo^ 
The weather was hot, and he, being very sick, found the 
confinement belbw deck, in bed, as he said, intolerable ; 
that is, this confinement was, for the moment, more painful 
than the course which he adopted, of laying himself down 
at full length on the deck, in the open air. He was warn- 
ed by his fellow passengers, and the officers of the ship, 
that he would inevitably induce fever by thisi^ proceeding : 
but he was utterly ignorant of the physical and organic 
laws ; his intellect had been trained to regard only wealth 
and present pleasure as objects of real impottance ; it 
could perceive no necessary connexion between exposure 
to the mild and grateful sea breeze of a warm climate and 
fever, and he obstinately Refused to quit his position. The 
consequence was, that he was rapidly taken ill, and lived . 
just one day after arriving at St. Domingo. Knowledge of 
chemistry and physiology would have enabled him, in an 
instant, to understand that the sea air, in warm climates, 
holds a prodigious quantity of water in solution, and that 
damp and heat, operating together on the human organs, 
tend to derange their heallthy action, and ultimately to de- 
stroy them entirely : and if his sentiments had been deeply 
imbued with a feeling of the indispensable duty of yielding 
obedience to the institutions of the Creator, he would have 
actually enjoyed, not only a greattr desire, but a greater 
power of supporting the temporary inconvenience of the 
heated cabin, and might, by possibility, have escaped death. 

Captain Murray, R. N. mentioned to Dr. A. Combe, 
that, in his opinion, most of the bad effects of the climate 
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of the West Indies might be avoided by care and attention 
to clothing ; and so satisfied was he on this point, that he 
had petitioned to be sent there in preference to the North 
American station, and had no reason to regret the change. 
The measures which he adopted, and their effects, are de- 
tailed in the following interesting and instructive letter: 

« Assynt, April 5», 1827. 
* Mt Dear Sir, 

^ I should have written to you before this, had I not 
been anxious to refer to some memorandums, which I could 
not do before my return home from Coul. I attribute the 
great good health enjoyed by the crew of his Majesty's ship 
Valorous, when on the West India station, during the peri- 
od I had the honour of commanding her, to the following 
causes. 1st, To the keepiikg the ship perfectly dry and 
clewi ; 2dly, To habituating the m^n to the wearing of 
flannel next the 5^tn; 3dly, To the precaution I adopted, 
of giving each man a proportion of his allowance of cocoa 
before he left the ship in the ntomtn^, either for the pur- 
pose of watering, or any other duty he might be sent upon ; 
and, 4thly, To the cheerfulness of the crew. 

' The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 24th De- 
cember, 1823, having just returned fi'om the coast of La- 
brador and Newfoundland, where she had been stationed 
two years, the crew, including officers, amounting to 150 
men. I bad ordered the purser to draw two pairs of flan- 
nel drawers, and two shirts extra for each man, as soon as 
I knew that our destination was the West Indies ; and, on 
our sailing, I issued two of each to every man and boy in 
the ship, making the officers of each division responsible 
for the men of their respective divisions wearing these flan* 
nels during the day and night; and, at the regular morn- 
ing nine o'clock musters, I inspected the crew personally ; 
for you can hardly conceive the difficulty I have had in 
farcing some of the men to use flannel at first ; although I 
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never yet knew one who did not, from choice, adhere to 
it| when once fairly adopted. The only precaution after 
this, was to see that, in bad weather, the watbh, when re- 
lieved, did not turn in, in their wet clothes, which the 
young hands were apt to do, if not looked after ; and their 
flannels were shifted every Sunday. 

* Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be procured 
at the contract price, they were always issued in prefer- 
ence to salt provision. Lime juice was issued whenever 
the men had been fourteen days on ship's provisions ; and 
the crew took their meals on the main deck, except in very 
bad weather. 

*The quarter and main decks were scrubbed with sand 
and water, * and wet holy stones, every morning at day- 
light. The lower deck, cock-pit, and store-rooms were 
scrubbed every day after breakfast, with dry holy stones 
and hot sand, until quite white, the sand being carefully 
swept up, and thrown overboard. The pump-well was al- 
so swabbed out dry, and then scrubbed with hdy stones 
and hot sand ; and here, as well as in every part of the 
ship which was liable to damp, Brodiestoves were constant- 
ly used, until every appearance of humidity vanished. The 
lower deck and cock-pit were washed once every week in 
dry weather ; but Brodiestoves were constantly kept burn- 
ing in them, until they were quite dry again. 

' The hammocks were piped up, and in the nettings, 
firom 7 a. m. until dusk, when the men of each watch took 
down their hammocks alternately, by which means, only 
one half of the hammocks being down at a time, the tween 
decks were not so crowded, and the watch relieved was 
sure of turning into a dry bed on going below. The bed- 
ding was aired every week, once at Jeast. The men were 
not permitted to go on shore in the heat of the sun, or 
where there was a probability of their getting spirituous 
liquors ; but all hands were indulged with a run on shore, 
when out of reach of such temptation. 
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* I was employed on the Coast of Caraccas, the West 
India Islands, and Gulf of Mexico ; and in coarse of ser- 
Yice, I visited Trinidad, Margarita, Cocha, Cumana, Nue- 
va Barcelona, Laguira, Porto Cabello, and Maracaibo, on 
the coast of Caraccas; all the West India Islands, ^ from 
Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as also, Cara^ao and 
Aruba, and several of those places repeatedly ; also to 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, which 
you will admit must have given a trial to the constitutions 
of my men, after two years amongst the icebergs of the 
Labrador, without an intervening summer between that icy 
coast and the coast of Caraccas ; yet I arrived in England 
on June 24th, without having buried a single man or offi- 
cer belonging to the ship, or indeed having a single man 
on the sick list ; from which I am satisfied that a dry ^hip 
will always be a healthy one in any climate. When in 
command of the Recruit, of 18 guns, in the year 1809, I 
was sent to Vera Cruz, where I found the ' 40, the 

42, the 18, and ' gun-brig ; we were 

joined by the 36, and the 18. During the 

period we remained at anchor (from 8 to 10 weeks), the 
three frigates lost from 90 to 50 men each, the brigs 16 to 
18, the most of her crew, with two different com- 
manders ; yet the Recruit, although moored in the middle 
of the squadron, and constant intercourse held with the 
other ships; did not lose a man, and had none sick. * Now, 
as some of these ships had been as long in the West Indies 
as the Recruit, we cannot attribute her singular healthy 
state to seasoning, nor can I to superior cleanliness, be- 
cause even the breeches of the carronades, and all the pins, 

were polished bright in both and , which 

was not the case with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy 
state may be attributed to cheerfulness in the men ; to my 
never allowing them to go on shore in the morning, on an 
empty stomach ; to the use of dry sand and holy stone for 
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the ship ; to never working them in thf son ; perhaps to 
accident. Were I asked my opinion, I would say that I 
firmly believe that cheerfulness contributes more to keep a 
ship's company healthy, than any precaution that can b^ 
adopted ; and that, with this attainment, combined witli 
the precautions I have mentioned, I should sail for the 
West Indies, with as little anxiety as I would for any other 
station. My Valorous fellows were as cheerful a set as I 
ever saw collected together.' 

Suppose that two gontlemen were to ascend one of the 
Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and to arrive at 
the top, bathed in perspiration, and exhausted with fatigue. 
That one of them knew intimately the physical dnd organ* 
ic laws, and that, all hot and wearied as he was, he should 
button up his coat closer about his body, wrap a handker- 
chief about his neck and continue walking, at a quick pace^ 
round the summit, in the full blaze of the sun. That the 
other, ignorant of these laws, should eagerly run to the 
base of a projecting cliff; stretch himself at full length on 
the turf, under its refreshing shade ; open his vest to the 
grateful breeze ; and, in short, give himself up entirely to 
the present luxuries of coolness and repose ; — the former, 
by warding off the rapid chill of the cool mountain air, 
would descend with health unimpaired; while the latter 
would carry with him, to a certainty, the seeds of rheuma- 
tism, consumption, or fever, from permitting perspiration 
to be instantaneously checked, and the surface of the body 
to be. cooled with an injurious rapidity. I have put these 
cases hypothetically, because, although I have seen and 
experienced the benefits of the former method, I have not 
directly observed the opposite. No season, however, passes 
in the Highlands, in which some tragedy of the latter de- 
scription does not occur; and, from the minutest informa- 
tion that I have been able to obtain, the causes have been 
such as are here described. 
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I shall conclude these examples by a case which is illus- 
trative of the points under consideration, and which I have 
too good an opportunity of observing in all its stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duty as well as pleas* 
ure, to be greatly interested, had resolved on carrying Mr. 
Owen's views into practical effect, and got an establish- 
ment set agoing on his principles, at Orbiston, in Lanark- 
shire. The labour and anxiety which he underwent at the 
commencement of the undertaking, gradually impaired an 
excellent constitution ; and, without perceiving the change, 
he, by way of setting an example of industry, took to dig- 
ging with the spade, and actually worked fourteen days at 
this occupation, although previously unaccustomed to labour. 
This produced haemoptysis. Being unable now for bodily 
exertion, he gave up his whole time to directing and instruct- 
ing the people, about 250 in number, and for two or three 
weeks spoke the whole day, the effusion from his lungs con- 
tinuing. Nature rapidly sunk under this irrational treat- 
ment ; and at last he came to Edinburgh for medical ad- 
vice. When the structure and uses of his lungs were ex- 
plained to him, and when it was pointed out that his treat- 
ment of them had been equally injudicious as if he had 
thrown lime or dust into his eyes, after inflammation, he 
was struck with the extent and consequences of his own 
ignorance, and exclaimed, How greatly he would have 
been benefited if one month of the five years which he 
had been forced to spend in a vain attempt at acquiring a 
mastery over the Latin tongue, had been dedicated to con- 
veying- to him information concerning the structure of his 
body, and the causes which preserve and impair its func- 
tions. He had departed too widely from the organic laws 
to admit of an easy return ; he was seized with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and with great difficulty got through that 
attack ; but it impaired his constitution so grievously, that 
he died, after a lingering illness of eleven months. He 

acknowledged, however, even in his severest pain, that he 

8 
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suffered utader a just law. The lungs, he saw, were of 
the first-rate importance to life, and their proper treatment 
was provided for by this tremendous punishment, inflicted 
for neglecting the conditions requisite to their health. Had 
he given them rest, and returned to obedience to the or- 
ganic law, at the first intimation of departure from it, the 
door stood wide open and ready to receive him ; but, in 
utter ignorance, he persevered for weeks in direct oppo- 
sition to these conditions, till the fearful result ensued. 

This last case affords a striking illustration of the inde- 
pendence of the different institutions of the Creator, and 
of the necessity of obeying a// of them, as the only condi- 
tion of safety and enjoyment. The individual here allud. 
ed to, was deeply engaged in a most. benevolent and dis- 
interested experiment for promoting the welfare of his fel- 
low creatures ; and superficial observers would say that this 
was just an example of the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence, which visited him with sickness, and ultimately with 
death, in the very midst of his most virluous exertions. 
But the institutions of the Creator are wiser than the imag- 
inations of such men. The first principle on which exist- 
ence on earth, and all its advantages depend, is obedience 
to the physical and organic laws. The benevolent Owenite 
neglected these, in his zeal to obey the moral law ; and, if 
it were possible to dispense with the one, by obeying the 
other, the whole theatre of man's existeiice would speedily 
become deranged, and involved in inexplicable disorder. 

Having traced bodily sufferings, in the case of individu- 
als, to neglect of, or opposition to, the organic laws, by 
their progenitors or by themselves, I next advert to another 
set of calamities, that may be called social miseries, and 
which obviously spring from the same causes ; but of which 
latter fact complete evidence was not possessed until Phrenol- 
ogy was discovered. And, first, in regard to evils of a do- 
mestic nature ; — One fertile source of unhappiness arises 
im persons uniting in marriage whose tempers, talents, 
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and dispositions do not harmonize. If it be trae that ntt- 
tural talents and dispositions are connected by the Creator 
with particular coniigarations of brain, then it is obviously 
one of His institutions that, in forming a compact for life, 
these should be attended to.* If we imagine an individual 
endowed with the splendid cerebral developement of Ra- 
phael, under a mere animal impulse, uniting himself for 
life with a female, possessing a brain like that of Mary 
MACiNNE8,f which by no possibility, could sympathise with 
his, this proceeding would be as direct an obstacle to hap- 
piness, as if a man were to surround himself with ice to re- 
move sensations of cdd. Until Phrenology was discovered, 
no natural index to mental qualities, that could be practi* 
cal]y relied on, was possessed, and each individual was left 
to his own sagacity in directing his conduct ; but the natural 
law never bended one iota to accommodate itself to that 
state of ignorance. The Creator having bestowed on man- 
kind faculties fitted to discover Phrenology, having consti- 
tuted them so that their greatest enjoyment should consist 
in activity, framed his institutions in such a way as to con- 
fer happiness when they were discovered, and observed, 
and to carry punishment when unknown and infringed, as 
an arrangement* at once benevolent and wise for the race. 
If it be the fact, that natural talents and dispositions are 
indicated by cerebral developement ; and if an individual, 
after this truth reaches his mind, shall form a connexion 
fitted to occasion him sorrow, it is obvious he must do so 
fi>om one of two causes, either from contempt of the effects 
of developement of brain, and a secret belief that he may 
evade its consequences, which is just contempt of an organ- 
ic law, and disbelief in its consequences ; or, secondly, 
from the predominance of avarice, or some animal or other 
feeling precluding his yielding obedience to what he sees to 

* See Appendix, Note 2. 

t Casts of these heads are sold in the shops, and will be found in 
many Phrenelc^cal collections. 
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be an institution of the Creator. In either caaey he must 
abide the consequences ; and although these may be griev- 
ous, they cannot be complained of as unjost. In the play 
of the Gamester, Mrs. Beverly is represented as a most ex- 
cellent wife, acting habitually under the guidance of the 
moral sentiments and intellect ; but she is married to a 
being who, while he adores her, reduces her to beggary and 
misery. His sister utters an exclamation to this effect : — 
Why did just heaven unite such an angel to .so heartless a 
thing 1 The parallel of this case occurs too often in real 
life ; only it is not * just Heaven' that makes such matches, 
but ignorant and thoughtless human beings, who imagine 
themselves absolved from all obligation to study and obey 
the natural laws of Heaven, as announced in the general 
arrangement of the universe. Phrenplogy will put it in the 
power of mankind to mitigate these evils, when they 
choose to adopt its dictates as a practical rule of conduct. 

The justice and benevolence of rendering the individu- 
als themselves unhappy who neglect this great institution of 
the Creator, become more striking when in the next place, 
we consider the effects, by the organic law, of such con- 
duct on the children of these ill-assorted unions. 

Physiologists, in general, are agreed, that a vigorous and 
healthy constitution of body in the parents, communicates 
existence, in the most perfect state, to the offspring,* and 
many observers of mankind, as weH as medical authors, 
have remarked, also, the transmission, by hereditary de- 
scent, of mental talents and dispositions. 

Dr. Kino, in speaking of the fatality which attended the 
House of Stuart, says, ' If I were to ascribe their calami- 
ties to another cause (than an evil fate), or endeavour to ac- 
count for them by any natural means, I should think they 



^ Very young hens lay small eggs $ bnt a breeder of fowls will never 
these to be hatched, because the animals produced would be feeble 

imperfectly developed. They select the largest and freshest eggs, 

endeavour to rear the healthiest stock possible. 
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were chiefly owing to a certain obstinacy of temper, which 
appears to have been hereditary and inherent in all the 
Stuarts, except Charles II. 

It is well known that the caste of the Brahmins is the 
highest in point of intelligence as well as rank of all the 
castes in Hindostan ; and it is mentioned hy the missiona- 
ries as an ascertained fact, that their children are naturally 
more acute, intelligent, and docile, than the children of 
the inferior castes, age and other circumstances being equal. 

Dr. Gregory, in treating of the temperaments in his 
Coti^ctus Medicinee TheoretictB, says, * Hujusmodi varie- 
tates non corpori smod6, verum et animi quoque, plerumque 
congesitae, nonnunquam hereditaria, observantur. Hoc 
mode parentes siepe in proles reviviscunt ; cert^ parentibus 
liberi similes sunt, non vultum mod6 et corporis formam, 
sed animi indolem, et virtutes, et vitia. Imperiosa gens 
Claudia diu Roms floruit, impigra, ferox, superba ; eadem 
illachrymabilem Tiberium, tristissimum tyrennum, produx- 
it ; tandem in immanem Caligulam, et Claudium, et Agrip- 
pinam, ipsumque demum Neronero, post sexcentos annos, 
desitura.** — ^Cap. i. sect. 16. 

Phrenology reveals the principle on which these phe- 
nomena take place. Mental talents and dispositions are 
determined by the size and constitution of the brain. 
The brain is a portion of our organized system, and as 
such, is subject to the organic laws, by one of which its 
qualities are transmitted by hereditary descent. This law, 
however, faint or obscure it may appear in individual cases, 
becomes absolutely undeniable in nations. When we place 
the collection of Hindoo, Charib, Negro, New Holland, 
North American, and European skulls, possessed by the 
Phrenological Society, in juxtaposition, we perceive a na- 

* Parents frequently live again in their offspring. It is quite certain 
that children resemble their parents, not only in countenance and the 
form of their body, bu. also in their mental dispositions, in their virtues 
and vices, &c. 
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tioD>l form and combiiutiao of o^mm in each actoaUr 
obtrading itself upon oar notice, aitd cwieapMHliiig with 
the mental characters of the reapectiTe tribes ; the cere- 
bral derelopement of one tribe is seen h> difier as widely 
from that of another, as the European mind does from that 
of the New Hollander. Here, thai, ea^ Hiitdoo, Chi- 
nese, New Hollander, N^ro, and Charib, obnondj inb«- 
its from hia parents a certain general tjpe of head ; and 
so does each European. 11^ then, the general Ibrms and 
proportiocB are thus so palpably transmitted, can we donbt 
that the iudiTidual Tarietiea follow the same rale, modified 
alightlj by causes peculiar to the parents of the indiridnal ! 
• The difi^nces of national ciaratttr are equally convicti- 
ons as tboae of national braixs, and it is suT{msing bow 
permanently both endure. It is ohsened by an author in 
the Edatbiirgk Raiir», tha 'the Vicentine district is, as 
every one knows, and has been for ages, an integral part 
of the Venetian dominimis, [wofessing the same religioii, 
and goremed by the same laws, as the other continental 
prorinces of V«aice ; yet the Ei^lish charade is rwt 
more difierent from the French, than that of the VicentiDe 
bom the Padnan ; while the contrast between the Vicen- 
tine and his other neighbour, the Verooeae, is hardly less 
remarkable.' — No. Ixxxir. p. 459. 

If, then, form, size, and constitution of Ivain, are Irwis- 
mitted &Mn parents to children, if these determine natural 
mental talents and dispaeiiiMts, which in their turn exer- 
cise the greatest influence orer the happiness of indiTidn- 
als through the wbcde of life, it becomes extremely inqior- 
tanl to discover according to what laws this transmissioo 
takes place. Three principles present themselves to our 
oooaideraticm, at the first aspect rf the qoestiott. Either 
5, the constitution and qualities of brain, 
nis tbemsdres inherit at birth, are trans- 
r, so that the children, sex following sex, 
I, witboot variuitHi or modification, of the 
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one parent or the other ; or, secondly, the natural and in- 
herent qualities of the father and mother combine, and are 
transmitted in a modified form to the offspring ; or, thirdly, 
the qualities of the children are determined jointly by the 
constitution of the stock, and by the faculties which pre- 
dominate in power and activity in the parents, at the par- 
ticular time when the organic existence of each child com- 
mences. ' 

Experience shows that the first cannot be the law ; for, 
as of^en mentioned, a real law of nature admits of no ex- 
ceptions, and it is well established, that the minds of child- 
ren are not exact copies, without variation or modification, 
of those of the parents, sex following sex. Neither can 
the second be the law, because it is equally certain that the 
minds of children, although somethtus^ art not ahoaySy in 
talents and disposition, perfect modifications of those of 
the father and mother. If this law prevailed, no child 
would be a copy of the father, none a copy of the. mother, 
nor of any collateral relation, but each would be invariably 
a compound of the two parents, and all the children would 
be exactly alike, sex only excepted. Experience shows, 
that this cannot be the law. What, then, does experience 
say to the third idea, that the mental character of each 
child is determined by the particular qualities of the stock, 
combined with those which predominate in the parents, 
when its existence commenced. 

I have already adverted to the influence of the stock, 
and shall now illustrate that of the condition of the parents, 
when existence is communicated, . 

A strong illustration, in the case of the lower animals, 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxxiv. p. 457. 

* Every one conversant with beasts,' says the reviewer, 
• knows, that not only their natural, but that many of their 
acquired qualities, are transmitted by the parents to their 
offspring. Perhaps the most curious example of the latter 
fact may be found in the pointer. 
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' This animal is endowed with the natural instinct of 
winding game, and stealing upon his prey, which he sur- 
prises, having first made a short pause, in order to launch 
himself upon it with more security of success. This sort 
of semicolon in his proceedings, man converts into a full 
stop, and teaches him to be as much pleased at seeing the 
bird or beast drop by the shooter's gun, as at taking it him- 
self. The staunchest dog of this kind, and of the original 
pointer, is of Spanish origin, and our own is derived from 
this race, crossed with that of the foxhound, or other breed 
of dog, for the sake of improving his speed. This mixed 
and factitious race, of course, naturally partakes less of the 
true pointer character ; that is to say, is less disposed to 
stop, or at least he makes a shorter stop at game. The 
factitious pointer iSy however, disciplined^ in this country, 
into staunchness ; and, what is most singular, this quali- 
ty IS, IN A GREAT DEGREE, INHERITED BY HIS PUPPY, 

who may be seen earnestly standing at swallows or pigeons 
in a farm yard. For intuition, though it leads the off- 
spring to exercise his parent's faculties, does not instruct 
him how to direct them. The preference of his master af- 
terwards guides him in his selection, and teaches him what 
game is better worth pursuit. On the other hand, the 
pointer of pure Spanish race, unless he happen to be well 
broke himself, which in the south of Europe seldom hap- 
pens, produpes a race which are all but unteachable, ac- 
cording to pur notions of a pointer's business. They will 
make a stop at their game, as natural instinct prompts 
them, but seem incapable of being drilled into the habits 
of the animal, which education has formed in this coun- 
try, and has rendered, as I have said, in some degree, ca- 
pable of transmitting his acquirements to his descendants. 
' Acquired habits are hereditary in other animals besides 
dogs. English sheep, probably from the greater richness of 
our pastures, feed very much together ; while Scotch sheep 
^.re obliged to extend and scatter themselves ov^r their &ills. 
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for the better discovery of food. Yet the English sheep» 
on being transferred to Scotland, ke^ their old habit of 
feeding in a mcus^ though so little adapted to their new 
country ; so do their descendants ; and the English sheep 
is not thoroughly naturalized into the necessities of his 
place till the third generation. The same thing may be 
observed as to the nature of his food, that b observed in 
his mode of seeking it When turnips were introduced 
from England into Scotland, it was only, the third genem^ 
Hon which heartily adopted this diet, the first having been 
starved into an acquiescence in it.' 

In these instances, long continued impressions on the 
parents appear to have .at last effected change of disposition 
in the offspring. 

' We have seen,' says an author whom J. have already 
quoted, 'how wonderfully the bee works — according to 
rules discovered by man thousands of years after the insect 
had followed them with perfect accuracy. The same little 
animal seems to be acquainted with principles of which we 
are still ignorant. We can, by crossing, vary the formd of 
cattle with astonishing nicety ; but we have no means of 
altering the nature of an animal, once born, by means of 
treatment and feeding. This power, however, is undeni- 
ably possessed by the bees. When the queen-bee is lost, 
by death or otherwise, they choose a grub from among 
those who are born for workers ; they make three cells in- 
to one, and, placing the grub there, they build a tube round 
it ; they afterwards build another cell, of a pyramidal form, 
into which the grub grows: they feed it with peculiar food» 
and tend it with extreme care. It becomes, when trans^ 
formed from the worm to the fly, not a worker, but a queen- 
heeZ-^Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, p. 
33. It is difficult to conceive that man will ever possess 
such a power as this last. 

Man, however, as an organized being, is subject to laws * 
similar to thoBe which govern the organization of the lower 
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animals. Dr. Pritchard, in his researches into the Phy- 
sical History of Mankind, has brought forward a variety of 
interesting facts and opinions on this sabject of transmis- 
sion of hereditary qualities in the human race. He says, 
' Children resemble, in feature and constitution, both pa- 
rents, but, I think more generally the father. In the breed- 
ing of horses and oxen, great importance is attached, by 
experienced propagators, to the male. In sheep it is com- 
monly observed that black rams beget black lambs. In 
the human species, also, the complexion chiefly follows that 
of the father ; and I believe it to be a general fact, that the 
ofiispring of a black father and white mother is much darker 
than the progeny of a white father and a black mother.' — 
Vol. ii. p. 551. These facts appear to me to be referable 
to both causes. The stock must have had some influence, 
but the mother, in all these cases, is not impressed by her 
own colour, because she does not look on herself; while 
ihe father* s complexion must strikingly attract her atten- 
tion, and may, iu this way, give the darker tinge to the off- 
spring.* 

Dr. Pritchard states the result of his investigations to 
be, First, That the organization of the offspring is always 
modelled according to the type of the original structure of 
the parent ; and. Secondly, ' That changes, produced by 
external causes in the appearance or constitution of the in- 
dividual are temporary; and, in general, acquired charac- 
ters are transient; they terminate with the individual, and 
have no influence on the progeny.' — ^Vol. ii. p. 536. He 
supports the first of these propositions by a variety of facts 
occurring * in the porcupine family,' ' in the hereditary na- 
ture of complexion,' and, ' in the growtli of supernumerary 
fingers or toes, and corresponding deficiencies.' ' Mau- 
pertuis has mentioned this phenomenon ; he , assures us, 
that there were two families in Germany, who have been 



* Black benB lay dark-coloured eggs. 
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distinguished for several generations by six fingers on each 
hand, and the same number of toes on each foot/ &c. 
He admits, at the same time, that the second proposition is 
of more difficult proof, and that an opinion .contrary to it 
^ has been maintained by some writers, and a variety of 
singular facts have been related in support of it.' Bat 
many of these relations, as he jusdy observes, are obviously 
fables. 

In regard to the foregoing propositions, I would observe, 
that a manifest distinction exists between transmission of 
monstrosities, or mutilations, which constitute additions to, 
or abstractions from, the natural lineaments of; the body, 
and transmission of a mere tendency in particular organs 
to a greater or less developement of their natural functions. 
This last appears to me to be influenced by the state of the 
parents, at the time when existence is communicated to the. 
offspring. On this point Dr. Pritchard says, * The opin- 
ion which formerly prevailed, and which has been enter- 
tained by some modern writers, among whom is Dr. Dar- 
win, that at the period when organization commences in 
the ovum, that is, at or soon after the time of conception, 
the structure of the fietus is capable of undergoing modi- 
fication from impressions on the mind or senses of the pa- 
rent, does not appear altogether so improbable. It is con- 
tradicted, at least, by no fkct in physiology. It is an opin- 
ion of very ancient prevalence, and may be traced to so re- 
mote a period, that its rise cannot be attributed to the 
speculations of philosophers, and it is difficult to account 
for the origin of such a persuasion, unless we ascribe it to 
facts which happened to be observed.' p. 556. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect dn the 
character and dispositions of children, produced by the 
form of brain transmitted to them by hereditary descent, is 
to be found in the progeny of marriages between Euro- 
peans, whose brains possess a favourable developement of 
the moral and intellectual organs, and. Hindoos, and native 
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Americans, whose brains are inferior. All authors agree, 
and report the circumstance as singularly striking, that the 
children of such anions are decidedly superior in mental 
qualities to the native, while they are still inferior to the 
European parent. Captain Franklin says, that the half- 
breed American Indians ' are upon the whole a good look« 
ing people ; and where the experiments have been made, 
have shown much expertness in learning, and willingness 
to be iaught ,** they have, however, been sadly neglected, p. 
36. He adds, ' It has been remarked, I do not know with 
what truth, that half breeds show more personal courage 
than the pure breeds.' Captain Basil Hall, and other 
writers on South America, mention that the offspring of 
native American and Spanish parents, constitute the most 
active, vigorous* and powerful portion of the inhabitants 
of these countries ; and many of them rose to high com* 
mands during the revolutionary war. So much is this the 
case in Hindostan, that several writers have already pointed 
to the mixed race there, as obviously destined to become 
the future sovereigns of India. These individuals inherit 
from the native parent a certain adaptation to the climate, 
and from the European parent a higher developement of 
brain, the two combined conbtituting their superiority. 

Another example of the same law occurs in Persia. In 
that country, it is said that the custom has existed for ages 
among the nobles, of purchasing beautiful female Circas- 
sian captives, and forming alliances with them as wives. 
It is ascertained that the Circassian form of brain stands 
comparatively high in the developement of the moral and 
intellectual organs.* And it is mentioned by some travel- 
lers, that the race of nobles in Persia is the most gifted in 

* In Mr. W. Allan's picture of the CircaBsian Captives, the form of 
the head is said to be a copy from nature, taken by that artist, when he 
▼isited the country. It is engraved by Mr. James Stewart with great 
beauty and fidelity, and may be consulted as an example of the superiori- 
ty of Circanian developement of the brain. 
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natural qualities, bodily and mental, of any class of that 
people ; a fact diametrically opposite to that which takes 
place in Spain, and other European countries, where the 
nobles intermarry constantly with each other, and set the 
organic laws altogether at defiance. 

The degeneracy and even idiocy of some of the noble 
and royal families of Spain and Portugal, from marrying 
nieces, and other near relations, is well known ; and deiec« 
tive brains, in all these cases, are observed. 

The father of Napoleon Bonaparte, says Sir Walter 
Scott, ' is stated to have possessed a very handsome per- 
son, a talent for eloquence, . and a vivacity of intellect, 
which he transmitted to his son.' ' It was in the middle 
of civil discord, fights» and skirmishes, that Charles Bon- 
aparte married LiSTiTiA Ramolini, one of the most beau- 
tifal young women of the island, and possessed of a great 
deal of firmness of character. She partook of the dangers 
of her husband during the years of civil war, and is said to . 
have accompanied him on horseback on some military ex- 
peditions, or perhaps hasty flights, shortly before her being 
delivered of the future Emperor.' — Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, vol. iii. p. 6. 

The murder of David. Rizzio was perpetrated by armed 
nobles, with many circumstances of violence and terror, in 
the presence of Mart, Queen of Scotland, shortly before the 
birth of her son, aflerwards James the First of England. 
The constitutional liability of this monarch to emotions of 
fear, is recorded as a characteristic of his mind ; and it has 
even been mentioned that he started involuntarily at the . 
sight of a drawn sword. Queen Mary was not deficient 
in courage, and the Stuarts, both before and afler James 
the First, were distinguished for this quality ; so that he 
was a marked exception to the dispositions of his fan^ily. 
Napoleon and James form striking contrasts ; and it may 
be remarked that the mind of Napoleon's mother appears 
to have risen to the danger to which she was exposed^ and 
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braved it ; while the circumstances in which QrUeen Mart 
was placed, were calculated to inspire her with fear alone. 
Further evidence of the same law may still be mention- 
ed. EsQUiROL, the celebrated French medical writer, in 
adverting to the causes of madness, mentions that many 
children whose existence dated from periods when the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution were at their height, turned 
out subsequently to be weak, nervous, and irritable in mind, 
extremely susceptible of impressions, and liable, by the 
least extraordinary excitement, to be thrown into absolute 
insanity. Again, in a case which fell under my observa- 
tion, the father of a family was sick, had a partial recovery, 
but relapsed, declined, and in two months died. Seven 
months after his death, a son was born, of the full age ; and 
the origin of whose existence was referable to the period of 
the partial recovery. At that time, and during the subse- 
quent two months, the faculties of the mother were in the 
highest state of excitement, in ministering to her husband, 
to whom she was greatly attached ; and, after his death, 
the same excitement continued to operate, for she was then 
loaded with the charge of a numerous family, but not de- 
pressed; for her circumstances wer/s comfortable. The 
child is now more than ten years old ; and, while his con- 
stitution is the most delicate, his developement of the men- 
tal organs', and the natural activity of these, is decidedly 
the greatest of the family. Another illustration of the same 
law is found in the fact, that, when two parties marry very 
young, the eldest of their children generally inherits a less 
favourable developement of the moral and intellectual or- 
gans, than those produced in more mature age, — ^which is 
in exact correspondence with the doctrine, that the animal 
faculties in men, in general, are most vigorous in early life, 
and will then be most readily transmitted to offspring. In- 
deed, it appears difficult to account for the wide varieties in 
the form of the brain in children of the same family, unless 
on the principle, that the organs which predominate in ac* 
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tivity and vigour in the parents, at the time when existence 
is communicated, determine the tendency of corresponding 
organs to develope themselves largely in the children. If 
this is reaUy the law of nature, as there is great reason for 
believing, then parents, in whom combativeness and de- 
structiveness are in habitual activity, will transmit these 
organs, in a state of high developement and excitement, to 
their children ; and those in whom the moral and intellect- 
ual organs exist in supreme vigour, will transmit these in 
greatest perfection. 

This view is in harmony with the fact that children gen- 
erally, although not universally, resemble the parents in 
their mental qualities ; because the largest organs being 
naturally the most active, the general and habitual state of 
the parents will be strongly marked by those which pre-> 
dominate in size in their own brain ; and on the principle 
of predominance in activity and energy causing the trans- 
mission of similar qualities to the offspring, the children 
will, in this way, very generally resemble the parents. But 
they will not always do so; because, even MaryMacinnes, 
in whom the moral and intellectual organs were extremely 
deficient, might have been exposed to external influences, 
which, for the time being, might have excited them to un- 
wonted vivacity; and, according to the rule, as now ex- 
plained, a child, dating its existence from that period, 
might have inherited a higher organization of brain than 
her own. Or, a person with a very excellent moral devel- 
opement, might, by some particular occurrence, have his 
animal propensities roused to unwonted vigour, and his 
moral sentiments thrown, for the time, into the shade ; and 
any offspring connected with that condition, would prove 
inferior to himself in the developement of the moral or- 
gans, and greatly surpass him in the size of those of the 
propensities. 

i do not present these views as ascertained phrenological 
science, but as inferences strongly supported by iacts, and 
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consistent with known phenomena. If we suppose them 
to be true» they will greatly strengthen the motives for pre- 
serving the habitual supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellecti when, by doing so, improved moral and in* 
tellectual capacities may be conferred on offspring. If it 
be true that this lower world, so far as man is concerned, 
is framed to harmonize with the supremacy of the higher 
faculties of the mind, what a noble prospect would this law 
open up of the possibility of man ultimately becoming ca- 
pable of placing himself more fully in accordance with the 
Divine institutions, than he has hitherto 'been able to ac- 
complish ; and, in consequence, of reaping numberless en- 
joyments that appear destined for him by his Creator, and 
avoiding thousands of miseries that now render his life a 
series of calamities. The views here expoudded also har- 
monize with the second principle of this Essay, namely, 
That, as activity in the faculties is die fountain of enjoy- 
ment, the whole constitution of nature is designedly fram- 
ed to call on them lor ceaseless exertion. What scope for 
observation, reflection, the exercise of moral sentiments, 
and^ regulating of animal impulse, does not this picture of 
nature present ! 

I cordially agree, however, with Dr. Pritchard, that 
this subject is still involved in vejry great obscurity. * We 
know not,' says he, * by what means any of the facts we 
remark are effected ; and the utmost we can hope to attain, 
is, by tracing the connexions of circumstances, to learn 
from what combinations of them we may expect to witness 
particular results.' — ^Vol. ii. p. 542. But much of the dark- 
ness may be traced to the past ignorance of mankind con- 
cerning the functions of the brain. If we consider that 
it has all along been the most important organ of our sys- 
tem ; that, from its office, mental impressions must almost 
necesarrily have exercised a powerful influence over the 
developement of its parts, and that the relative size of 
these determines the predominance of particular talents 
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and dispositions ; but, nevertheless, that all past observa- 
tions have been conducted without the knowledge of these 
principles ; it will not appear marvellous that merely con- 
fusion and contradiction have existed in the results drawn. 
At the present moment, accordingly, almost all that phre- 
nologists can pretend to accomplish, is, to point out the 
mighty void : to oflfer an exposition of its causes ; and to 
state such inferences as their own very limited, observations 
have hitherto enabled them to deduce. Far from pretend- 
ing to be in possession of certain and complete knowledge 
on this subject, I am inclined to think, that, although every 
conjecture now hazarded were true, several centuries of 
observation will probably be required to render the princi- 
ples completely practical. At present we have almost no 
information concerning the effects, on the children, of 
different temperaments, of different combinations in the 
cerebral organs, of differences of age, &c., in the pa- 
rents. 

It is astonishing, however, to what extent mere pecunia- 
ry interests excite men to investigate and observe the Nat- , 
Ural Laws, and how small an influence moral and rational 
considerations exert in leading them to do so. Before a 
common insurance company will undertake the risk of pay- 
ing ^100, on the death of an individual, they require the 
following questions to be answered by credible and intelli- 
gent witnesses : 

* 1. How long have you known Mr. A. B.1 

* 2. Has he had the gout 1 

' 3. Has he had a spitting of blood, asthma, consump- 
don, or other pulmonary complaint t 

' 4. Bo you consider him at all predisposed to any of 
these complaints 1 

* 5. Has he been afflicted with fits, or mental derange- 
ment? 

* 6. Do you think his constitution perfectly good, in the 

common acceptation of the term ? 

9 
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* 7. Are his habits in every respect strictly regular and 
temperate? 

' 8. Is he at present in good health T 

* 9. Is there anything in his form, habits of living, or 
business, which you are of opinion may shorten his life? 

* 10. What complaints are his family most subject to 1 
'11. Are you aware of any reason why an insurance 

might not with safety be effected on his life V ' 

A man and woman about to marry, have in the general 
case, the health and happiness of five or more human be- 
«ings depending on their attention to consideration, essen- 
tially the same as the foregoing, and yet how much less 
scrupulous are they than the mere speculators in money ? 
There is no moral difficulty in admitting and admiring 
the wisdom and benevolence of the institution, by which 
good qualities are transmitted from parents to children ; 
but it is frequently held as unjust to the latter, that they 
should inherit parental deficiencies, and so be made to suf- 
fer for sins which they did not commit. In solving this 
difficulty, I must again refer to the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, as the theory of the constitution of the world. 
The animal propensities are all selfish, and regard only the 
immediate and apparent interest of the individual ; while 
the higher sentiments delight in that which communicates 
the greatest quantity of enjoyment to the greatest number. 
Now, let us suppose the law of hereditary descent to be 
abrogated altogether, that is to say, that each individual of 
the race at birth were endowed with fixed natural qualities, 
without the slightest reference to what his parents had 
been, qr done ; — ^this form of constitution would obviously 
cut off every possibility-of improvement in tkt race. Eve- 
ry phrenologist knows, that the New Hollanders, Charibs, 
and other savage tribes, are distinguished by great deficien- 
cies in the moral an d intellectual organs.* If, however it 

lecti2ni' ***^' ** demonstrated by specimejis in most Phrenological Col- 
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be true, that considerable developement of intellectual or- 
gans is indispensable to the comprehension of science, and 
the practice of virtuey it would, on the present supposition, 
be impossible to raise the New Hollanders, as a people, 
one step higher in capacity for intelligence and virtue than 
they now are. We might cultivate each generation up to 
the limit of its powers, but there the improvement, and a 
low one it would be, would stop; for the next generation, 
bei^g produced with brains equally deficient in the moral 
and intellectual regions, no principle of increasing amelio* 
ration would eidst. The same remarks are applicable to 
every tribe of mankind. If we assume modern Europeans 
as the standard, then, if the law of hereditary descent were 
abrogated, every deficiency that at this moment is attributa- 
ble to imperfect or disproportionate developement of brain, 
would be irremediable, and continue as long as the race 
existed. Each generation might be cultivated till the sum- 
mit level of its capacities was attained, but there each suc^ 
ceeding generation would remain. When we contrast with 
this prospect the very, opposite effects flowing from the law 
of hereditary transmission of qualities in an increasing 
ratio, the whole advantages are at once perceived to be on 
the side of the latter constitution. According to this rule, 
the children of the individuals who have obeyed the or- 
ganic, the moral, and the intellectual laws, would start from 
Uie highest level of their parents, not only in acquired 
knowledge, but in consequence of that very obedience, 
they would inherit an enliprged developement of the moral 
and intellectual organs, aiid thereby enjoy an increasing 
capability of discovering and obeying the Croator's institu* 
tions. This improvement, will, no doubt, have its limits ; 
but it may probably extend to that point at which man will 
be capable of placing himself in harmony with the natural 
laws. The effort necessary to maintain himself there, will 
still provide for the activity of his faculties. 




4i^ iwA'MMfH tA tk« dit'me Ixws, aad of 
M^ tM« f/«n4<^L«r^ pnoeifdj alike. Tbe dcteackeF, the 
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ample, it appears to me that the native American savages 
and native New Hollanders, cannot, with their present 
brains, adopt European civilization. The reader will find 
in the Phrenological Collections specimens of their skuUs, 
and, on comparing them with those of Eurc^ans, he wiQ 
observe that, in the former, the organs of reflecting intel- 
lect, Idealitjr, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence, axe 
greatly inferior in size to the same organs in the latter. If, 
bj obeying the organic laws, the moral and intellectual or- 
gans of these savages could be considerably enlarged, they 
would desire civilization, and would adopt it when offered. 
If this view be well funded, a]l means used for their culti- 
vation, which are not calculated at the same time to im- 
prove their cerebral organization, will be limited in their 
effect^ by the narrow capacities attending their present de- 
velopement In youth, all the organs of the body are more 
susceptible of modification than in advanced age ; and 
hence the effects of education on the young may arise from 
the greater susceptibility of the brain to impressions at that 
period than later. 

4thly. It may be supposed that human happiness would 
have been more completely secured, by endowing all individ- 
uals at birth with that degree of developement of the moral 
and intellectual, organs, which would have best fitted them 
for discovering and obeying the Creator's institutions^ and 
by preventing all aberrations from this standard ; just as 
the lower animals appear to have received instincts and ca- 
pacities, adjusted with the most perfect wisdom to their 
conditions. Two remarks occur on this supposition. 
First ; We are not competent at present to judge correctly 
how far the dievelopement actually bestowed on the human 
race, is, or is not, wisely adapted to their circumstances ; 
for there may, by possibility, be departments in the great 
system of human society, exactly suited to all existing 
forms of brain, not imperfect through disease, if our knowl- 
edge were sufficient to discover them. The want of a 
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natural index to the mental dispositions and capacities of 
individuals, and of a philosophical theory of the constitu- 
tion of society, has hitherto precluded the possibility of 
arriving at sound conclusions on this question. It appears 
to me probable, that while there may be great room for im- 
provement in the talents and dispositions of vast numbers 
of individuals, the imperfections of the race in general 
may not be so great, as we, in our present state of igno- 
rance of the aptitudes of particular persons for particular 
situations, are prone to infer. But, secondly, on the prin- 
ciple that activity in the faculties is the fountain of enjoy- 
ment, it may be considered whether additional motives to 
the exercise of the moral and intellectual powers, and, 
consequently, greater happiness, are not conferred by leav- 
ing men, within certain limits, to regulate the talents and 
tendencies of their descendants, than by endowing each 
individual with the best qualities, independently of the 
conduct of his parents. 

On the whole, therefore, there seems reason for conclud- 
ing, that the actual institution, by which both good and bad 
qualtities* are transmitted is, fraught with higher advan- 
tages to the race, than the abrogation of the law of trans- 
mission altogether ; or than the supposed change of it, by 
which bad men would transmit good qualities to their 
children. The actual law, when viewed by the moral sen- 
, timents and intellect, both in its principles and consequen- 
ces, appears beneficial and expedient. When an individual 
suiferer, therefore, complains of its operation, he regards it 
through the animal faculties alone ; his self-love is annoy- 

* In using the popular expressions * good qual^ies' and ' bad qualities/ 
1 do not mean to insinuate, tbat any of the tendencies bestowed on man 
are essentially bad in themselves. Destructiveness and Acquisitiveness^ 
for example, are, when properly directed, unquestionably good ; but they 
become the sources or evil, when their organs are too large, in propor- 
tion to those of the moral sentiments and intellect. By bad qualities, 
therefore. I always mean either disease, or unfavourable proportions among 
the different organs. 
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edy and he carries his thoughts no further. He never 
stretches his mind forward to the consequences to mankind 
at large, if the law which grieves him were reversed. The 
animal faculties regard nothing beyond their own imme- 
diate and apparent interest, and they do not even discern it 
correctly ; for no arrangement that is beneficial for the race 
can be injurious to individuals, if its operations in regard to 
them were distinctly traced. 

The abrogation of the rule, therefore, under which they 
complain, would, we may be certain, bring ten thousand 
times greater evils, even upon themselves, than its continu- 
ance. 

On the other hand, an individual sufferer under an here- 
ditary .pain, in whom the moral and intellectual faculties 
predominate, who should see the principle and consequenc- 
es of the institution of hereditary descent, as now explain* 
ed, would not murmur at them as unjust ; he would bow 
with submission to an institution, which, he perceived to be 
fraught with blessings to the race, when; it was known and 
observed, and the very practice of this reverential acquies- 
cence would be so delightful, that it would diminish, in a 
great degree, the severity of the evil. Besides, he would 
see the door of mercy standing widely open, and inviting 
his return ; he would perceive that every step which he 
made in his own person towards ex^ct obedience to the 
Creator's institutions, would remove by so much the organic 
penalty transmitted through his parents' transgressions, 
and that his posterity would reap the full benefits of his 
more dutiful observance. 

It may be objected to the law of hereditary transmission 
of organic qualities, that the children of a blind and lame 
father have sound oyes and limbs : But, in the 1st place, 
these defects are generally the result of accident or dis- 
ease, occurring either during pregnancy, or posterior to 
birth,' and seldom or never the operation of nature; and, 
consequently, the original physical principles remaining 
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entire in the constitution, the bodily imperfections are not 
transmitted to the progeny. 2dly. Where the defects are% 
congenite or constitutional, it frequently happens that they 
are transmitted through successive generations. This is 
exemplified in deafness, in blindness, and even in the pos- 
session of supernumerary fingers or toes. The reason why 
such peculiarities are not transmitted to all the progeny^ 
appears to be simply that, in general, only one parent is de- 
fective. If the father, for instance, be blind or deaf, the 
mother Is generally free from that imperfection, and her 
influence naturally extends, to, and modifies the result in, 
the progeny. , 

If the law of hereditary transmission of mental qualities 
be, as now explained, dependent on the organs in highest 
excitement in the parents, it will account for the varieties, 
along with the general resemblance, that occur in children 
of the same marriage. It will account also for the circum« 
stance of genius being sometimes transmitted and sometimes 
not. Unless both parents possess the developements and tern* 
perament of genius, the law would not certainly transmit these 
qualities to the children ; and even although both did .possess 
these endowments, they would be transmitted only on condi* 
tion of the parents obeying the organic laws, one of which 
forbids that excessive exertion of the mental and corporeal 
functions, which exhausts and debilitates the system ; an 
error almost universally committed by persons endowed with 
high original talent , under the present condition of igno- 
rance of the natural laws, and erroneous fashions and insti* 
tutions of society. The supposed law would be disproved by 
cases of weak, imbecile, and vicious children, being born ta 
parents whosie own constitution and habits had been in the 
highest accordance with the organic, moral, and intellectual 
laws ; but no such cases have hitherto oome under my obser- 
vation. 

Further ; afler birth, it is quite certain that the organs 
most active in the parents have a, decided pendency to 
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cause and increase in the size of corresponding organs in 
the children, hj habitually exciting and exercising them, 
which favours their growth. According to this law, habitnal 
severity, chiding, and imperious conduct, proceeding from 
over-active Self-esteem and Destructiveness in the parents^ 
rouse these faculties in the children, produce hatred and 
resistance, and increase the activity of the same organs, 
while those of the moral sentiments and intellect are left in 
a state of apathy. 

Rules, however, are best taught by examples; and I 
shall, therefore, proceed to mention some facts that have 
fallen under my own notice, or been c<»nmunicated to me 
from authentic sources^ illustrative of the practical conse- 
qaences of infringing the law of hereditary descent. 

A man, aged about fifly, possessed a brain, in which the 
animal, moral, and knowing intellectual organs were all 
strong, but the reflecting weak. He was pious, but desti- 
tute of education ; he married an unhealthy young woman, . 
deficient in moral developement, but of considereble force 
of character.; and several children were born. The father 
and mother were far from being happy ; and, when the 
children attained to eighteen or twenty years of age, they 
were adepts in every species of immorality and profligacy ; 
they picked their father's pockets, stole his goods, and got 
them sold back to him, by accomplices, for money, which 
was spent in betting and cock-fightiug, drinking, and low 
debauchery. The father was heavily grieved ,* but know« 
ing only two resources, he beat the children severely as 
long as he was able, and prayed for them ; his own words 
were, that ' if, after thai, it pleased the Lord to make ves* 
sels of wrath of them, the Lord's will must just be done.'- 
I mention this last observation, not in jest, but in great 
seriousness. It was impossible not to pity the unha{^y fa- 
ther ; yet, who that sees the institutions of the Creat<»r to 
be in themselves wise, but in this instance to have been 
dire<^)y violated, will not acknowledge that the bitter pangs 
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of the poor old man were the consequences of his own ig- 
norance ; and that it was an erroneous view of the divine 
administration, which led him to overlook his own mis* 
takes, and to attribute to the- Almighty the purpose of mak- 
ing vessels of wrath of his children, as the only explana- 
tion which he could give of their wicked dispositions. 
Who that sees the cause of his misery must not lament that 
his piety should not have been enlightened by philosophy, 
and directed to obedience, in the first instance, to the or- 
ganic institutions of the Creator, as one of the prescribed 
conditions, without observance of which he had no title to 
expect a blessing upon his offspring. 

In another instance, a man, in whom the animal organs, 
particularly those of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
were very large, but with a pretty fair moral and intellect- 
ual developement, married, against her inclination, a young 
woman, fashionably and showily .educated, but with a very 
decided deficiency in Conscientiousness. They soon be- 
came unhappy, and even blows were said to have passed 
between them, although they belonged to the middle rank 
of life. The mother, in this case, employed the children 
to deceive and plunder the father, and, latterly, spent the 
produce in drink. The sons inherited the deficient morali- 
ty of the mother, and the ill temper of the father. The 
family fireside became a theatre of war, and before the 
sons attained majority, the father was glad to get them re- 
moved from his house, as the only means by which he 
could feel even his life in safety from their violence ; for 
they had by that time retaliated the blows with which he 
had visited them in their younger years ; and he stated 
that he actually considered his life to be in danger from his 
own offspring. 

In another family, the mother possesses an excellent de- 
velopement of the moral and intellectual organs, while, in 
the father, the animal organs predominate in grea^t excess. 
She has been the unhappy victim of ceaseless misfortune, 
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originating from the misconduct of her husband. Some of 
the children have inherited the father's brain, and some 
the mother's ; and of the sons whose heads resemble the 
father's, several have died through mere debauchery and 
profligacy under thirty years of age ; whereas, those who 
resemble the mother are alive and little contaminated, even 
amidst all the disadvantages of evil example. 

On the other hand, I am not acquainted with a single 
instance in which the moral and intellectual organs pre- 
dominated in size, in both father and mother, and whose 
external circumstances also permitted their general activi« 
ty, in which the whole children did not partake of a moral 
and intellectual character, differing slightly in degrees of 
excellence one from another, but all presenting the decided 
predominance of the human over the animal faculties. 

There are well-known examples of the children of reli- 
gious and moral fathers exhibiting dispositions of a very in- 
ferior description ; but in all of these instances that I have 
been able to observe, there has been a large developement 
of the animal organs in the one parent, which was just con- 
trolled, but not much more, by the moral and intellectual 
powers : and in the other parent, the morai organs did not 
appear to be in large proportion. The unfortunate child 
inherited the large animal developement of the one, with 
the defective moral developement of the other ; and, in this 
way, was inferior to both. The way to satisfy one's self 
on this point, is to examine the heads of the parents. In 
all such cases, a large base of the brain, which is the re- 
gion of the animal propensities, will very probably be found 
in one or other of them. 

Another organic law of the animal kingdom deserves at- 
tention ; viz. that by which marriages betwixt blood rela- 
tions tend decidedly to the deterioration of the physical and 
mental qualities of the offspring. In Spain kings marry 
their nieces, and in this country, first and second cousins 
marry without scruple ; although every philosophical phy- 
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Biologigt will declare that this is in direct opposition to the 
institutions of nature. Thi^ law holds abo in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. * A provision, of a very simple kind, is, in 
some cases, made to prevent the male and female blossoms 
of the same plant from breeding together, this being found 
to hurt the breed of vegetables, just as breeding in and in 
does the breed of animals. It is contrived, that the dust 
shall be shed by the male Uossom before the female is rea- 
dy to be affected by it, so that the impregnation must be 
performed by the dust of some other plant, and in this way 
the breed be crossed.' — OhjtctSf ^c. of SciencCf p. 33. 

On the same principle, it is found highly advantageous 
in agriculture not to aow grain of the same stock in con- 
stant succession on the same soil. In individual instances, 
if the soil and plants are botii possessed of great vigour and 
the highest (^alities, the same kind of grain may be reaped 
in succession twice or thrice, with l^ss perceptible deterio- 
ration than where these elements of reproduction aire fee- 
ble and imperfect ; and the same thing appears in the ani- 
mal kingdom. If the first individuals connected in near 
relationship, who i|nite in marriage, are uncommonly ro- 
bust, and possess very favourably developed brains, their 
offspring may not be so much deteriorated below the com- 
mon standard of the country as to attract particular atten- 
tion, and the law of nature is, in this instance, supposed 
not to hold; but it does hold, for to a law of nature there 
never is an exception. The offspring are uniformly in- 
ferior to what they would have &ee», if the parents had 
united with strangers in blood of equal vigour and cere- 
bral developement. Whenever there is any remarkable de- 
ficiency in parents who are related in blood, these appear 
in the roost marked and aggravated forms in the offspring. 
The fact is so well known, and so easily ascertained, that 
I forbear to enlarge upon it. So much for miseries 
ariising firom neglect of the organic laws in forming the 
d&mesHc compact. 
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I proceed to advert to those evils which arise from OTer« 
looking the operation of the same laws in ordinary reift* 
lions of society. 

How many little annoyances arise from the misconduct 
of servants and dependents in various departments of life ; 
how many losses, and sometimes ruin, arise from dishon- 
esty and knavery in confidential clerks, partners, and 
agents. A mercantile house of great reputation, in Lixi* 
don, was ruined and became bankrupt, by a clerk having 
embezzled a prodigious extent of funds, and absconded to 
America ; another compatiy in Edinburgh, was talked of 
about a year ago, which had sustained a great loss by a 
similar piece of dishonesty ; a company in Paisley was 
ruined by one of the partners having collected the funds, 
and eloped with them to the United States; and lately, 
several bankers, and other persons, suffered severely in 
Edinburgh, by the conduct of an individual, some time 
connected with the public press. If it be true, then, that 
the mental qualities and dispositions of individuals are in- 
dicated and influenced by the developeroent of their brains, 
and that their actual conduct is the result of this develope- 
ment, operated upon by their external circumstances, in- 
cluding in this latter every moral and intellectual influence 
coming from without, is it not obvious, that one and all of the 
evils here enumerated flowed from infringement of the 
natural institutions, that is to say, from having placed hu- 
man beings decidedly deficient in moral or intellectual 
qualities in situations where these were required in a higher 
degree than they possessed them 1 

If any man were to go to sea in a paper boat, which the 
very fluidity of the element would dissolve, no one would be 
surprised at his being drowned : and, in like manner, if the 
Creator has constituted the brain so as to exert a great in- 
fluence on the mental dispositions, and if, nevertheless, 
men are pleased to treat this fact with neglect and con- 
tempt, and to place individuals, naturally deficient in the 
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moral organs, in situations where a great degree of these 
sentiments is required, they have no cause to be surprised 
if they suffer the penalties of their own misconduct, in be- 
ing plundered and defrauded. 

Although I can state, from experience, that it is possible, 
by the aid of Phrenology, to select individuals whose moral 
and intellectual qualities may be relied on, yet, the ex- 
tremely limited extent of our practical knowledge in this 
respect fkils to be confessed. To be able to judge accu- 
rately what combination of natural talents and dispositions 
in an individual will best fit him for any given employment, 
we require to have seen a variety of combinations tried in 
that particular department, and to have. noted their effects. 
It is impossible, at least for me, to anticipate with unerring 
certainty, what these effects will be : but I have ever found 
nature constant ; and after once discovering, by experience, 
an assortment of qualities suited to a particular duty, . I 
have found no subsequent exception to the rule. Cases in 
which the predominance of particular regions of the brain, 
as the moral and intellectual, is very decidedi present few- 
est difficulties ; although, even in them, the very deficiency 
of animal organs may sometimes incapacitate an individual 
for important stations ; but where the three classes of or- 
gans, the animal, moral, and intellectual, are nearly in 
aquilihrioy the most opposite results may ensue by external 
circumstances exciting the one or the other to decided pre- 
dominance in activity. 

Having now adverted to calamities by external violence, 
— ^to bad health, — ^unhappiness in the domestic circle, aris- 
ing from ill-advised unions, and viciously disposed children, 
— ^to the evils of placing individuals, as servants, clerks, 
partners, public instructors, d&c, in situations to which they 
are not suited, by their natural qualities, and traced all of 
them to infringements or neglect of the physical or organic 
laws, I proceed to advert to the last, and what is reckoned 
the greatest of all calamities, deatu,^ and which itself is 
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obWousIy a part of the organic law. Baron Cutibr, after 
stating that the world we inhabit was at first fluid, and that 
highly crystalline rocks were deposited before animal or 
vegetable life began, has demonstrated, that then came the 
lowest orders , of zoophytes and of vegetables, next fishes 
and reptiles, and ttees in vast forests, giving origin to our 
present beds of coal, then quadrupeds and birds, and shells 
and plants, resembling those of the present sra, but all of 
which, as species, have utterly perished from the earth ; 
next came alluvial rocks, containing bones of mammoths, 
d&c, and last of all came man. (Cuvier's Preface to his 
Ossemens Fossiles, and papers by Dr. Fleming in Chai^ 
HERS ' Journal.) This shows that destruction of vegeta- 
ble and animal life were institutions of nature before man 
became an inhabitant of the globe. It is beyond the com- 
pass of philosc^y to explain why the world was so consti- 
tuted. I therefore make no inquiry whtf death was insti- 
tuted, and refer, of course, only to the dissolution of organ- 
ized bodies, and not at all to the state of the soul or mind 
after its separation from the body. These belong to Rev- 
^tion. 

Let us first view the dissolution of the body abstractedly 
fi'om personal considerations, as a mere natural arrange- 
ment. Death, then, appears to be a result of the constitu- 
tion of all organized beings ; for the very definition of tl^e 
genus, is, that the individuals grow, attain maturity, decay, 
and die. The human imagination cannot conceive how 
the former part of this series of movements could exist 
without the latter, as long as space is necessary to corporeal 
existence. If all the vegetable and animal productions of 
nature, from creation downwards, had grown, attained ma- 
turity, and there remained, this world would not have been 
capable of containing one thousandth part of them ; so 
that, on this earth, decaying and dying appear indispensa- 
bly necessary to admit of reproduction and growth. View- 
ed abstractedly, then, organized beings live as long as 
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health and vigoar continae ; but they are subjected to a 
process of decay, which impairs gradually all their func- 
tions, dBd at last terminates in their .dissolution. Now, in 
the vegetable world, the effect of this law, is, to surround 
us with young forests, in place of the monotony of everlast- 
ing stately full grown woods, standing forth in awful end- 
less majesty, without variation in leaf or bough ; — with the 
▼emal bloom of the meadows, changing gracefully into the 
vigour of summer, and the maturity of autumn ; — with the 
rose, first sim^rfy and delicately budding, next fresh and 
lovely in its blow, and then rich and luxuriant in its per- 
fect condition. In short, when we advert to the law of 
death, as instituted in the vegetable organized kingdom, 
and as related to our own faculties of Ideality, Wonder, 
d&c, which desire and delight in the very changes which 
death introduces, we without hesitation exclaim, that all is 
wisely, admirably, and wonderfully made. Turning, again, 
to the animal kingdom, the same fundamental principle 
prevails. Death removes the old, the worn out, and decay- 
ed, and, in their place, the organic law introduces the 
young, the gay, and the vigorous, to tread the stage with 
increased agility and delight 

This transfer of existence may readily be granted to be 
beneficial to the young ; but, at first sight, it appears the 
opposite of benevolent to the old. To have lived at all, 
is felt as giving a right to continue to live ; and the ques- 
tion arises, how can the institution of death, as the result 
of the organic law, be reconciled with Benevolence and 
Justice ? 

In treating of the supremacy of the sentiments, I point- 
ed out, that the grand distinction between them and the 
propensities, consist in this, that the former are disinterest- 
ed, generous, and fond of the general good, and the latter 
altogether selfish in their desires. It is obvious, that death, 
as an institution of the Creator, must affect these two 
classes of faculties in the most different manner. The 
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propensities, being confined in their gratification to self, 
and having no reference to the welfare of any other crea* 
ture, a being endowed only with them and reflecting intel- 
lect, and enabled, by the latter, to discover death and its 
consequences, would regard it as the most appalling of visi- 
tations, and would see in it only utter extinction of all enjoy* 
ment. The lower animals, then, whose whole being is 
composed of the inferior propensities, and several knowing 
faculties, would see death, if they could at all anticipate it, 
only in this light. So tremendously feai;ful would it appear 
to them, as the extinguisher of every pleasure which they 
had ever felt or could conceive, that we may safely predi- 
cate, that the bare prospect of it would render their lives 
wretched, and that nothing could compensate the agonies 
of terror, with which an habitual consciottsness of it would 
inspire them. But, by depriving them of reflecting organs, 
the Creator has kindly and eflectually preserved them from 
the influence of this evil. He has thereby rendered them 
completely blind to its existence. There is not the least 
reason to believe, that any one of the lower animals, while 
in health and vigour, has the slightest conception that it is a 
mortal creature, any more than a tree has that it will die. 
In consequence, it lives in as full enjoyment of the present, 
as if it were assured of every agreeable sensation being 
eternal. Death always takes the individual by surprise, 
whether it comes in the form of violence, suppressing life 
in youth, or of slow decay by age ; therefore, it really, ope- 
rates in their case as a transference of existence from one 
being to another, without consciousness of the loss in the 
one which dies. Let us, however, trace the operation of 
death, in regard to the lower animals, a little more in de- 
tail. 

It will not be disputed, that the world is calculated to 
contain and support only a definite number of living crea- 
tures, that the lower animals have received frotn nature 

powers of reproduction for beyond what is necessary to sup- 

10 
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ply the waste of life, by natural decay, and that they do not 
possess intellect safficient to restrain their numbers within 
the limits of their means of subsistence. Here, therefore, 
is an institution in which destruction of life, to a great ex- 
tent, is necessarily implied. Philosophy cannot tell why 
death was instituted at first, but, according to the views 
maintained in this Essay, we should expect to find it con- 
nected with, and regulated by, benevolence and justice ; 
that is to say, that it should not be inflicted for the sole pur- 
pose of extinguishipg the life of individuals, to their damage, 
without any other result; but that the general system under 
which it takes place should be, on the whole, favourable to 
the enjoyment of the race ; and this accordingly is the fact. 
Violent death, and the devouring of one animal by another, 
are not purely benevolent, because pure benevolence would 
never inflict pain ; but they are instances of destruction 
guided by benevolence ; that is, wherever death proceeds 
under the institutions of nature, it is accompanied with en- 
joyment or beneficial consequences to one set of animals or 
another. Herbivorous animals are exceedingly prolific, yet 
the supply of vegetable food is limited. Hence, after mul- 
tiplying for a few years, extensive starvation, the most pain- 
ful and lingering of all deaths, and the most detrimental to 
the race, would inevitably ensue ; but carnivorous animals 
have been instituted who kill and eat them ; and by this 
means not only do carnivorous animals reap the pleasures 
of life, but the numbers of the herbivorous are restrained 
within such limits, that the individuals among them enjoy 
existence while they live. The destroyers, again, are limit- 
ed in their turn. The moment they become too numerous, 
and carry their devastations too far, their food fails them, 
and, in their conflicts for the supplies that remain, they ex- 
tinguish each other, or die of starvation. Nature seems 
averse from inflicting death extensively by starvation, pro- 
ably because it impairs the constitution long before it ex- 
Qguishes life, and has the tendency to produce degeneracy 
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in the race. It may be remarked, also, speculati? ely, that 
herbivorous animala must have existed in considerable num« 
hers before the carnivorous began to exercise their func- 
tions ; for many of the former must die, that one of the lat- 
ter may live ; if a single sheep and a single tiger had been 
placed together at first, the tiger would have eaten up the 
sheep at a few meals, and died itself of starvation, in a brief 
space ailerwards. In natural decay, the organs are worn 
out by mere age, and the animal sinks into gradual insen- 
sibility, unconscious that dissolution awaits it. Further, 
the wolf, the tiger, the lion, and other beasts of prey, histi- 
tuted by the Creator as instruments of violent death, are 
provided, in addition to Destructiveness, with large organs 
of Cautiousness and Secretiveness, that prompt them to 
steal upon their victims with the unexpected suddenness of 
a mandate of annihilation, and they are impelled also to in- 
flict death in the most instantaneous and least painful 
method ; the tiger and lion spring from their cover with 
the rapidity of a thunderbolt, and one blow of their tremen- 
dous paws, inflicted at the junction of the head with the 
neck, produces instantaneous death. The eagle is taught 
to strike its sharp beak into the spine of the birds which it 
devours, and their agony endures scarcely for an instant. 
It has been objected, that the cat plays with the unhappy 
mouse, and prolongs its tortures ; but the cat that does so, 
is tlie pampered and well fed inhabitant of a kitchen ; the 
cat of nature is too eager to devour, to indulge in such lux- 
urious gratifications of Destructiveness and Secretiveness. 
It kills in a moment, and eats. Here, then, is actually a 
regularly organized process for withdrawing individuals of 
the lower animals from existence, almost by a fiat of de- 
struction, and thereby making way for a succession of other 
occupants. 

Man is not so merciful towards the lower creatures : but 
he might be so. Suppose the sheep in the hands of man 
were to be guillotined, and not maltreated before its execun 
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tion, the creatare would never know that it had ceased to 
live. And, by the law which I have already explained, 
man does not with impunity add one unnecessary pang to 
the death of the lower animals. In the brutal butcher who 
inflicts torments on calves, sheep, and cattle, while driving 
them to the slaughter, and who puts them to death in the 
way supposed to be most conducive to the gratification of 
his Acquisitiveness, such as bleeding them to death, by 
successive stages, prolonged for days, to whiten their flesh, 
-^the animal faculties of Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Self-esteem, &c., predominate so decidedly in activity, over 
the moral and intellectudl powers, that he is necessarily ex- 
eluded from ail the enjoyments attendant on the supremacy 
of the human faculties ; he, besides, goes into society under 
the influence of the same base combination, and suffers at 
every hand animal retaliation, so that he does not escape 
with impunity for his outrages against the moral law. Here, 
then, we can perceive nothing malevolent in the institution 
of death, in so far as regards the lower animals. A pang 
certainly does attend it ; but while Destructiveness must 
be recognised in the pain, Benevolence is equally percepti- 
ble in its effects. 

I mentioned formerly, that the organic law rises above 
the physical, and the moral and intellectual law above the 
organic ; and the present occasion affords an additional iK 
lustration of this fact. Under the physical law, no reme- 
dial process is instituted to arrest, or restore, against the 
consequences of infringement. If a mirror falls, and is 
smashed, by the physical law it remains ever after in frag- 
ments ; if a ship sinks, it lies still at the bottom of the 
ocean, chained down by the law of gravitation. Under the 
organic law, on the other hand, a distinct remedial process 
is established. If a, tree is blown over, every root that re- 
mains in the ground will double its exertions to preserve 
life ; if a branch is lopped off, new branches will shoot oat 
in its place ; if a leg in an animal is broken, the bone will 
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reunite ; if a muscle is severed, it will grow together ; if 
an artery is oUiterated, the neighbouring arteries will en- 
large their dimensions, and perform its functions. The 
Creator, however, not to encourage animals to abuse this 
benevolent institution, has established pain as an attendant 
on infiringement of the organic law, and made them sufrer 
for the violation of it, even while he restores them. It is 
under this law that death has received its organic panss. 
Instant death is not attended with pain of any perceptible 
duration ; and it is only when a lingering death occurs in 
youth and middle age, that the suffering is severe ; dissolu* 
tion, however, does not occur at these periods tzs a direct 
and ifUeational resuU of the organic laws, but as the con- 
sequence of infringement of them under the fair and legi- 
timate operation of these laws, the individual whose con- 
stitution was at first sound, and whose life has been in ac- 
cordance with their dictates, lives till old age fairly wears 
out his orgnaized frame, and then the pang of expiration is 
little perceptible.* The pains of premature death, then, 
are the punishments of infringement of the organic law, 
and the object of that chastisement probably is to impress 



* The following table is copied from an interesting article by Mr. 
William Fraser, on tbe History and Constitution of Benefit or Friendly 
Societies, published in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for 
October, 1827, and is deduced from Returns by Friendly Societies in 
Scotland for various years, from 1750 to 1821. It shows how much sick- 
ness is dependent on age. 
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upon us the necessity of obeying them that we may live, and 
to prevent our abusing the remedial process inherent to a 
great extent in our constitution. 

Let us now view death as an institution appointed to 
man. If it be true, that the organic constitution of man, 
when sound in its elements, and preserved in accordance 
with the organic laws, is fairly calculated to endure in hesdth 
from infancy to old age, and that death when it occurs 
during the early or middle periods of life, is the conse- 
quences of departures from the physical and organic laws, 
it follows, that, even in premature death, a benevolent prin- 
ciple is discernible. Although the remedial process re- 
stores animals from moderate injuries, yet the very nature 
of the organic law must place a limit to it. If life had been 
preserved, and health restored, afler the brain had been 
blown to atoms, by a bomb shell, as effectually as a 1^ 
that is broken, and a finger that is cut are healed, this 
would have been an actual abrogation of the organic law ; 
and all the curbs which that law imposes on the lower pro? 
pensities, and all the incitements which the observance of 
it affords to the higher sentiments, and intellect, would 
have been lost. The limit, then, is this ; that any depar- 
ture from the law against which restoration is permitted, 
shall be moderate in extent, and shall not involve, to a 
great degree, any organ essential to life, such as the "brain, 
the lungs, the stomach, or intestines. The very mainte- 
nance of the law, with all its advantages, requires that re- 
storation from grievous derangement of these organs 
should not be permitted. When we reflect on the heredi- 
tary transmission of qualities to children, we clearly per- 
ceive benevolence to the race in the institution, which cuts 
short the life of an individual in whose person essential or- 
gans are so deeply diseased by departures from the organic 
law, as to be beyond the limits of the remedial process ; 
for the extension of the punishment of his errors over an 
innumerable posterity is thereby prevented. In premature 
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death, theD, we see two objects accomplished ; first, the 
individual sufferer is withdrawn fix>m agonies which could 
serve no beneficial end to himself ; he has transgressed the 
limits of recovery, and prolonged life would be protract- 
ed misery ; secondly, the race is guaranteed from the fu- 
ture transmission of his disease by hereditary descent. 

The disciple of Mr. Owen, formerly alluded to, who had 
grievously transgressed the organic law, and suffered a pun- 
ishment of equal intensity, observed, when in the midst of 
his agony, — ' Philosophers have urged the institution of 
death, as an argument against divine goodness, but not 
one of them could experience, for five minutes, the pain 
which I now endure, without looking upon it as a most 
merciful arrangement. I have departed from the natural 
institutions, and suffer the punishment ; but, in death, I 
see only the Creator's benevolent hand, stretched out to 
terminate my agonies, when they cease to serve any bene- 
ficial end.' On this principle, the death of a feeble and 
sickly child is an act of mercy to it. It withdraws a being, 
in whose person the organic laws have been violated, from 
useless suffering ; cutting short, thereby, also, the trans- 
mission of its imperfections to posterity. If, then, the or- 
ganic institutions which inflict pain and disease as punish- 
ments for transgressing them, are founded in benevolence 
and wisdom : and, if death, in the early and middle peri- 
ods of life, is an arrangement for withdrawing the trans- 
gressor firom further suffering, after return to obedience is 
impossible, and protecting the race from the consequences 
of his errors, it also is in itself wise and benevolent. 

This, then, leaves us only death in old age as a natural 
and unavoidable institution of the Creator. It will not be 
denied, that, if old persons, when their powers of enjoyment 
are fairly exhausted, and their cup of pleasure full, could 
be removed from this world, as we have supposed the lower 
animals to be, in an instant^ and without pain or con- 
sciousnei^, to make way for a fresh and vigorous offspring, 
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aboat to run the career whidi the old have terminated, 
there would be no lack of benevolence and justice in the 
arrangement. At present, while we live in habitual igno- 
rance and neglect of the organic institutions, death proba- 
bly comes upon us with more pain and agony, even io ad- 
vanced life, than might be its legitimate accompaniment, if 
we placed oui^selves in accordance with these ; so that we 
are not now in a condition to ascertain the natural quan* 
tum of pain necessarily attendant on death. Judging from 
analogy, we may conclude, that the close of a long life, 
founded at first, and afterwards spent, in accordance with 
the Creator's laws, would not be accompanied with great 
organic suffering, but that an insensible decay would steal 
upon the senses, fie this, however, as it may, I observe, 
in the next place, that as the Creator has bestowed on man 
animal faculties that fear death, and reason that carries 
home to him the conviction that he must die, it is an inter- 
esting inquiry. Whether he has provided any natural means 
of relief, firom the consequences of this combination of ter- 
rors ? He has bestowed moral sentiments on man, and 
arranged the whole of his existence on the principles of 
their supremacy ; and these, when duly cultivated and en- 
lightened, are calculated to withdraw from him the terrors 
of death, m the same manner as unconsciousness of its 
existence saves the lower animals from its horrors. 

In regard to the lower animals killed by violence, if rea- 
son sees, on the one hand, a momentary pang in parting 
with life, it perceives the continued existence and enjoy- 
ment of beasts of prey, as an advantage attending it on the 
other, so that every animal that is devoured ministers to 
the continued life of another. The process b still one of 
a transfer of existence. 

In regard to man, again, the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect perceive, 

1st. That Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Ad- 
hesiveness, are provided with direct objects of gratification 
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in consequence of the institution of death. If the same 
iadividuals had lived here forever, there would have been 
no field for the enjojment that flows from the d<Hnestic 
unioUy and the rearing of ofl&pring. The very institution 
of these propensities prove, that producing and rearing 
young, form part of the design of creation ; and the sue- 
cessiye production of young appears necessarily to imply 
removal of the old. 

2dly. All the other faculties would have been limited 
in their gratifications. Conceive, for a moment, how much 
exercise is afibrded to our intellectual and moral powerst 
in acquiring knowledge, communicating it to the young, 
and in providing for their enjoyments ; also, what a de- 
lightful exercise of the higher .sentiments is implied in the 
intercourse between the aged and the young ; all which 
pleasures would have been unknown, if there had been no 
young in existence, which there could not have been, with- 
out a succession of individuals. 

3dly. Constituted as man is, the succession of individu- 
als withdraws beings whose physical and mental constitu- 
tions have run their course, and become impaired in sensi- 
bility, and substitutes, in their place, fresh and vigorous 
minds and bodies, far better adapted for the enjoyment of 
creation. 

4thly. If I am right in the position, that the organic 
laws transmit^ in an increasing ratio, the qualities most 
active in the parents to their offspring, the law of succes- 
sion provides for a far higher degree of improvement in the 
race than could ever have been reached by the permanency 
of a single generation. 

Let us inquire, then, how the moral sentiments are a^ 
fected by death in old age, as a natural institution. 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested desire for the 
diffusion and boundless increase of enjoyment, utters no 
complaint against death in old age» as a transference of 
existence from a being impaired in its capacity for useful- 
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ness and pleasure, to one fresh and vigorous in all its pow- 
ers, and fitted to carry forward, to a higher point of im- 
provement, every beneficial measure previously begun. 
Conscientiousness, if thoroughly enlightened, perceives no 
infringement of justice in a guest, satiated with enjoyment, 
being called on to retire from the banquet, to permit a 
stranger with a keener and more youthful appetite to par- 
take ; and Veneration, when instructed by intellect that 
this is the institution of the Creator, and made acquainted 
with its objects, bows in humble acquiescence to the law. 
Now, if these powers have acquired, in any individual, that 
complete supremacy which they are clearly intended to 
hold, he will be placed by them as much above the terror 
of death as a natural institution, as the lower animals are, 
by being ignorant of its existence. And unless the case 
were so, man would, by the very knowledge of death, be 
rendered, during his whole life, more miserable than they. 

In these observations, I have said nothing of the pros- 
pects of a future existence as a palliative of the evils of dis- 
solution, because I was bound to regard death, in the first 
instance, as the result of the organic law, and to treat of it 
as such. But no one who considers that the prospects of a 
life to come, are directly addressed to Veneration, Hope, 
Benevolence, and Intellect, can fail to perceive that this 
consolation also is clearly founded on the principle, that 
supremacy in the sentiments is intended by the Creator to 
protect man from its terrors. 

The true view of death, then, as a natural institution, is, 
that it is an essential part of the very system of organiza- 
tion ; that birth, growing, and arriving at maturity, as com- 
pletely imiJy decay, and death in old age, as morning and 
noon imply evening and night, as spring and summer im- 
ply harvest, or as the source of a river implies a termina- 
tion of it. Besides, organized beings are constituted .by the 
Creator to be the food of other organized beings, so that 
some must die that others may live. Man, for instance. 
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cannot live on stones, or earth, or water, which are not 
organized, but on vegetable and animal substances ; so 
that death is as much, and as essentially, an inherent part 
of organization as life itself. If vegetables, animals, and 
men, had been destined for a duration like that of the 
mountains, — ^instead of creating a primitive pair of each, 
and endowing these with extensive powers of reproduction, 
so as to usher into existence young beings to grow up to 
maturity by insensible degrees, we may presume, from 
analogy, that the Creator would have furnished the world 
with its definite complement of living beings, perfect at 
first in all their parts and functions, and that these would 
have remained, like hills, without diminution, and without 
increase. 

To prevent, then, all chance of being misapprehended, 
I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the state of the 
soul or mind, after death, but merely to the dissolution of 
organized bodies ; that, according to the soundest view 
which I am able to obtain of the natural law, pain and death 
in youth and middle age, in the human species, are con- 
sequences of departure from the Creator's laws; while 
death in old age, by insensible decay, is an essential and 
apparently indispensable part of the system of organized 
existence ; that this arrangement admits of the succession 
of individuals, substituting the young and vigorous for the 
feeble and decayed ; that it is directly the means by which 
organized beings live, and indirectly the means by which 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and a variety of our 
other faculties obtain gratification; that it admits of 
the race ascending to a great extent in the scale of im- 
provement, both in their organic and mental qualities ; 
that the moral sentiments, when supreme in activity, and 
enlightened by intellect, so as to perceive its design and 
consequences are calculated to place man in harmony with 
it; while religion addresses its consolation to the same 
faculties, and completes what reason leaves undone. 
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If the views now unfolded be correct, death, in old age, 
will never be abolished, as long as man continues an or- 
ganized being; but pain and premature death will con- 
stantly decrease, in the exact ratio of his obedience to the 
physical and organic laws. It is interesting to observe, 
that there is already some evidence of this process being 
actually in progress. About seventy years ago, tables of 
the average duration of life, in England, were compiled 
for the use of the Life Insurance Companies ; and from 
them it appears, that the average of life was then twenty- 
eight years ; that is, 1000 persons being born, and the 
years which each of them lived being added together, and 
divided by 1000, gave twentyeight to each. By recent 
tables, it appears that the average is now thirtytwo years 
to each ; that is to say, by superior morality, cleanliness, 
knowledge, and general obedience to the Creator's insti- 
tutions, fewer individuals now perish in infancy, youth, 
and middle age, than did seventy years ago. Some per- 
sons have said, that the difference arises from errors in 
compiling the old tables, and that the superior habits of the 
people are not the cause. It is probable, however, that 
there may be a portion of truth in both views. There may 
be some errors in the old tables, but it is quite natural that 
increasing knowledge and stricter obedience to the organ- 
ic laws, should diminish the number of premature deaths. 
If this idea be correct, the average duration of life should 
go on increasing; and our successors, two centuries hence, 
may probably attain to an average of forty years, and then 
ascribe to errors in our tables our low average of thirty- 
two.* 



* While the above paragraph was in the prees, aja iDterestiiig article 
on the ' Diminished Mortality in England,' appeared in the Scotsman 
newspaper, of 16th April, 1828. It coincides with the views of the 
text 5 and, as it proceeds on scientific data, it is printed in the Appendix. 
No. III. 
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SECTION III. 

CALAMITIES ARISING FROM INFRINGMENT OF THE 

MORAL LAW. 

We come now to consider the Moral Law, which is 
proclaimed bj the higher sentiments and intellect acting 
harmoniously, and holding the animal propensities in sub- 
jection. In surveying the moral and religious codes of di- 
ferent nations, and the moral and religious opinions of 
different philosophers, every reflecting mind must have 
been struck with their diversity. Phrenology, by demon- 
strating the differences of combination in their faculties, 
enables us to account for these varieties of sentiment. 
The code of morality framed by a legislator, in whom De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self«es- 
teem were large, and Conscientiousness, Benovolence, and 
Veneration small, would be very different from one insti- 
tuted by another lawgiver, in whom this combination was 
reversed. In like manner, a system of religion^ founded 
by an individual, in whom Destructiveness, Wonder, and 
Cautiousness were very large, and Veneration, Benevo- 
lence, and Conscientiousness deficient, would present views 
of the Supreme Being widely dissimilar to those which 
would be promulgated by a person in whom the last three 
faculties and intellect decidedly predominated. Phrenol- 
ogy shows, that the particular code of morality and reli- 
gion, which is most completely in harmony with the whole 
faculties of the individual^ will necessarily appear to him 
to be the best, while he refers only to the dictates of his inr 
dividual mindj as the standard of right and wrong. But 
if we are able to show, that the whole scheme of external 
creation is arranged in harmony with certain principles^ 
in preference to others, so that enjoyment flows upon the 
individual from without, when his conduct is in confbrmi- 
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ty with them, and that evil overtakes him when he departs 
from them, we shall then obviously prove, that the former 
is the morality and religion established by the Creator; 
and that individual men, who support different codes, must 
necessarily be deluded by imperfections in their own minds. 
That constitution of mind, also, may be pronounced to be 
the best, which harmonizes most completely with the mor- 
ality and religion established by the Creator's arrangements. 
In this view, moraiity becomes a science^ and departures 
from its dictates may be demonstrated as practical follies, 
injurious to the real interest and happiness of the individ- 
ual, just as errors in logic are capable of refutation to the 
understanding. Before we can be in a condition to per- 
ceive this, it is obvious that we must know, first, The nSi- 
ture of man, physical, animal, moral, and intellectual ; 
secondly. The relations of the different parts of that na- 
ture to each other ; and, thirdly, The relationship of the 
whole to God and external objects. The present Essay 
is an attempt, (a very feeble^ and imperfect one indeecji,) 
to arrive, by the aid of phrenology, at a demonstration of 
morality as a science. The interests dealt with in the in- 
vestigation are so elevating, and the effort itself is so d|B- 
lightful, that the attempt carries its own reward, however 
unsuccessful in its own results. 

Assuming, then, that, among the faculties of the mind, 
the higher sentiments and intellect hold the natural su- 
premacy, I shall endeavour to show, that obedience to the 
dictates of these powers is rewarded with pleasing emotions 
in the mental faculties themselves, and with the most ben- 
eficial external consequences; whereas disobedience is 
followed by deprivation of these emotions, by painful feel- 
ings within the mind, and great external evil. 

First. Obedience is attended by pleasing emotions in 
the faculties. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the cir- 
cumstance, that every propensity, sentiment, and intellect- 
lal faculty, when gratified in harmony with ail the rest. 
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is a fountain of pleasure. . How many exquisite thrills of 
joy arise from Pbiloprogenitiveness, AdhesivenesSf Acquis- 
itiveness, Constructiveness, Love of Approbation, and Self- 
esteem, when gratified in accordance with the moral sen- 
timents ; who that has ever poured forth the aspirations of 
Hope, Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration, directed to an ob- 
ject in whom Intellect and Conscientiousness also rejoiced, 
has not experienced the deep delight of such an exercise 1 
Or, who is a stranger to the grateful pleasures attending an 
active Benevolipnce ? I^uming to the intellect, again, 
what pleasures are afforded by the scenery of nature, by 
painting, poetry, and music, to those who possess the com- 
bination of faculties related to those studies ? And how 
rich a feast does not philosc^hy yield to those who possess 
high reflecting organs, combined with Concentrative- 
ness and Conscientiousness ? The reader is requested, 
therefore, to keep steadily in view, that these exquisite re- 
wards are attached by the Creator to the active exercise 
of our faculties, in accordance with the moral law ; and 
that one punishment, clear, obvious and undeniable, in- 
flicted on those who neglect or infringe the law, is (iejprtoo- 
tion of these pleasures. This is a consideration very little 
attended to ; because mankind, in general, live in such- 
habitual neglect of the moral law, that they have, to a very 
partial extent, experienced its rewards, and do not know the 
enjoypient they are deprived of by its infringement. Be- 
fore its full measure can be judged of, the mind must be 
instructed in its own constitution, in that of external ob- 
jects, and in the relationship established . between it and 
them, and between it and the Creator. Until a tolerably 
distinct perception of these truths is obtained, the faculties 
cannot enjoy repose, nor act in full vigour or harmony : 
while, for example, out forefather's regarded the marsh fe- 
vers, to which they were subjected, from deficient draining of 
their fields, and the outrages on person and property, attend- 
ant on the wars waged by the English against the Scots, 
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or by one feudal lord against another, ^ven on their own 
soil, not as punishments to particular infringements of the 
organic and moral laws, to be removed by obedience to 
these laws, but as inscrutable dispensations of Grod's pro- 
vidence, which it behoved them meekly to endure, but not 
to avert, — ^so long as such notions were entertained, the 
full enjoyment which the moral and intellectual faculties 
were fairly calculated by the Creator to afibrd, could not 
be experienced. Benevolence would pine in dissatisfac- 
tion ; Veneration would flag in its devotions, and Consci- 
entiousness would suggest endless surmises of disorder and 
injustice in a scheme of creation, under which such evils 
occurred, and were left without a remedy ; the full tide of 
moral, religious, and intellectual enjoyment could not pos- 
sibly flow, until views, more in accordance with the con- 
stitution and desires of the moral faculties^ were obtained. 
The same evil afflicts mankind still ' to a prodigious ex- 
tent. How is it possible for the Hindoo, Mussulman, 
Chinese, or the native American, while they continue to 
worship deities, whose qualities outrage Benevolence, Ven- 
eration, and Conscientiousness, — and remain in profound 
ignorance of almost all the Creator's natural institutions, 
*in consequence of infringing which they suffer punishment 
without ceasing, to form even a conception of the gratifi- 
cations which the moral and intellectual nature of man is 
calculated to enjoy, when exercised in harmony with the 
Creator's real character and institutions ? This operation 
of the moral law is not the less real, because many do not 
recognize it Sight is not a less excellent gift to those 
who see, because some men born blind have no conception 
of the extent of pleasure and advantage from which the 
want of it cuts them off. 

The qualities manifested by the Creator may be inferred 
from the works of creation ; but it is obvious,' that, to ar- 
rive at the soundest views, we would require to know his 
-nstitutions thoroughly. To a grossly ignorant people, who 
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suffer hardty from transgression of his laws, the Deity will 
aj^ar infinitlely more severe and mysterious than to an 
enlightened nation who know them, avoid the penalties of 
infringement, and' trace the principles of his government 
through many parts of his works. The character of the 
Divine Being, under the natural system, will thus goon 
rising in exact proportion as his works shall be understood. 
The low and miserable conceptions of God formed by, the 
vulgar Greeks and Romans, were the reflections of their 
own ignorance of natural, moral, and political science. 
The discovery and improvement of phrenology must neces- 
sarily have a great effect on natural religion. Before phre- 
nology was known, the moral and intellectual constitution 
of man was unascertained ; — in consequence, the relations 
of external nature towards it could not be competently 
judged of ; and, while these were involved in obscurity, 
many of the ways of Providence must have appeared mys- 
terious and severe, which in themselves are quite the re- 
verse. Again, as bodily suffering and mental perplexity 
would bear a proportion to this ignorance, the character of 
God would appear to the natural, eye in that condition, 
much more unfavourable than it will do after these clouds 
of darkness shall have passed away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a fu- 
ture life, are liable to overlook the practical direction of 
the mind in the present. When we consider the nature 
and objects of the mental faculties, we perceive that a 
great number of them have the most obvious and undeniable 
reference to this life ; for- example, Amativeness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Self^steem, and Love 
of Approbation, with Size, Form, Colour, Weight, Tune, 
Wit, and probably other faculties, stand in such evident 
relationship to this particular world, with its moral and 
physical arrangements, that if they were not capable of 

legitimate application here, it would be difficult to as^n a 

11 
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reason for their being bestowed on us. We possess also Be- 
nevoleDce, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Conscien- 
tiousness, and reflecting Intellect, all of which appear to 
be particularly adapted to a higher sphere. But the impor- 
tant coni^deration is, that here on earth these two sets of 
faculties are combined ; and on the same principle that led 
Sir Isaac Newton to infer the combustibility of the dia- 
mond, I am disposed to expect that the external world, 
when its constitution and' relations shall be sufficiently un- 
derstood, will be found to be in harmony with all our fa- 
culties, and of course that the character of the Deity, as 
unfolded by the works of creation, will more and more 
gratify our moral and intellectual powers, in proportion as 
knowledge advances. The structure of the eye is admira- 
bly adapted to the laws of lig'ht ; that of the ear to the 
laws of sound ; that of the muscles to the laws of gravita- 
tion ; and it would be strange if our mental constitution 
was not as wisely adapted to the general order of the ex- 
ternal world. 

This principle, then, is universal, and admits of no ex- 
ception, That inactivity and want of power, in every facul- 
ty, is attended with deprivation of the pleasures attendant 
on its vivacious exercise. He who is so deficient in Tune 
that he cannot distinguish melody, is cut off from a vast 
source of gratification enjoyed by him who possesses that 
organ vigorous and highly cultivated ; and the same 
principle holds in the case of every other organ and 
faculty. Criminals and profligates of every description, 
therefore, from the very constitution of human nature, 
are excluded from great enjoyments attending virtue ; and 
this is the first natural punishment to which they are 
inevitably liable. Persons also, who are ignorant of 
the constitutions of their own minds, and the relations 
between external objects, not only suffer many direct evils 
on this account ; but, through the consequent inactivity of 
'heir faculties, are besides, deprived of many exalted enjoy- 
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ments. The works of creation, and the character of the 
Deity, are the legitimate objects of our highest powers ; 
and hence he who is blind to their qualities loses nearly 
the whole benefit of his moral and intellectual existence. 
If there is any one to whom these gratifications are un- 
known, or appear trivial, he must either, to a very consid- 
erable degree, be still under the dominion of the animal 
propensities, or his views of the Creator's character and in- 
stitutions, must not be in harmony with the natural dictates 
of the moral sentiments ai^d intellect. 

But, in the second place, as the world is arranged on the 
principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, observance of the moral law is attended with ex- 
ternal advantages, and infringement of it with positive evil 
consequences ; and, from this constitution, arises the sec- 
ond natural punishment of misconduct. 

Let us trace the advantages of obedience. — In the do- 
mestic circle ; if we preserve habitually Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Intellect supreme, it is 
quite undeniable, that we shall raise the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of children, servants, and assistants, to 
love us, and to yield us willing service, obedience, and aid. 
Our commands will then be reasonable, mild, and easily 
executed, and the commerce will be that of love. With 
our equals, again, in society, what would we not give for a 
friend in whom we were perfectly convinced of the supre- 
macy of the sentiments ; what love, confidence, and de- 
light, would we not repose in him ? To a merchant, phy- 
sician, lawyer, magistrate, or an individual in any public 
employment, how invaluable would be the habitual supre- 
macy of the sentiment ? The Creator has given different 
talents to different individuals, and limited our powers, so 
that we execute afiy work best by confining our attention 
to one department of labour, — an arrangement which 
amounts to a direct institution of separate trades and pro- 
fessions. Under the natural laws, then, the manufacturer 
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may pursue his calling with the entire approbation of all the 
moral sentiments, for he is dedicating his talents to supply 
the wants of his fellow men ; and how much more success- 
ful will he not be, if his every wish is accompanied by the 
desire to act benevolently and honestly towards those who 
are to consume and pay for the products of his labour ? 
He cannot gratify his Acquisitiveness half so successfully 
by any other method. The same remark a.pplie8 to the 
merchant, the lawyer, and physician. The lawyer and 
physician, whose whole spirits breathe a disinterested de- 
sire to consult, as a paramount object, the best interests 
of iheir clients and patients, not only obtain the direct re- 
ward of gratifying their own moral faculties, which is no 
slight enjoyment, but they reap a positive gratification to 
their Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, in a high and 
well founded reputation, and to their Acquisitiveness, in 
increasing emolument, not grudgingly paid, but willingly 
offered, from minds that feel the worth of the services be* 
stowed. 

There are three co];iditions required by the moral and 
intellectual law, which must all be observed to ensure its 
rewards ; Ist. The department of industry selected must 
be really useful to human beings : Benevolence demands 
this ; 2dly. The quantum of labour bestowed must bear a 
just proportion to the natural demand for the commodity 
produced ; Intellect requires this ; and, 3dly. In our so- 
cial connexions, we must imperatively attend to the organ- 
ic law, that different individuals possess different devel- 
opements of the brain, and in consequence different natu- 
ral talents and dispositions, and we must rely on each only 
to the extent warranted by his natural endowment. 

If, then, an individual has received, at birth, a sound or- 
ganic constitution, and favourably developed brain, and if 
he live in accordance with the physical, the organic, the 
moral, and intellectual laws, it appears to me that, in the 
M>nstitution of the world, he has received an assurance 
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6om the Creator, of provision for his animal wants, and 
a high enjoyment in the legitimate exercise of his various 
mental powers. 

I have already observed, that, before we can obey the 
Creator's institutions, we must know them, and that the 
science which teaches t)ie physical laws is natural philoso- 
phy ; that the organic laws belong to the department of 
anatomy and physiology ; and I now add, that it is the 
business of the political economists to unfold the kinds of 
industry that are really necessary to the welfare of man- 
kind, and the degrees of labour that will meet with a just 
reward. The leading object of political economy, as a 
science, is to increase enjoyment, by directing the appli- 
cation of industry. To attain this end, however, it is ob- 
viously necessary that the nature of man, — ^the constitution 
of the physical world, — and the relations between these, 
should be known. Hitherto, the knowledge of the first of 
these elementary parts has been very deficient, and, in con- 
sequence, the whole superstructure has been weak and un- 
productive, in comparison of what it may become, when 
founded* on a more perfect basis. Political economists have 
never dreamt, that the world is arranged on fhc principle 
of supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ; and, 
consequently, that, to render man happy, his leading puv' 
suits must be such as will exercise and gratify these powers ^ 
and that his life will necessarily be miserable, if devoted 
entirely to the production of wealth. They have proceed- 
ed on the notion, that the accumulation of wealth is the 
summum bonum ; but all history teaches, that national hap- 
piness does not increase in proportion to national riches ; 
and until they shall perceive and teach, that intelligence 
and morality are the foundation of all lasting prosperity, 
they will never interest the great body of mankind, nor 
give a valuable direction to their efforts. 

If the views contained in the present Essay be sound, it 
will become a leading object with future masters in that 
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science, to demonstrate the necessity of civilized man lim- 
iting his physical, and increasing his moral and intellectual 
occupations, as the only means of saving himself, from 
ceaseless punishment under the natural laws. 

The idea of men, in general, being taught natural phi- 
losophy, anatomy, and physiology, political economy, and 
the other sciences that expound the natural laws, has been 
sneered at, as utterly absurd and ridiculous. But I would 
ask, in what occupations are human beings so urgently en- 
gaged, that they have no leisure to bestow on the study of 
the Creator's laws 1 A course of natural philosophy would 
occupy sixty or seventy hours in the delivery ; a course of 
anatomy and physiology the same ; and a course of phre- 
nology can be delivered pretty fully in forty hours 1 These, 
twice or thrice repeated, would serve to initiate the student 
so that he could afterwards advance in the same paths, by 
the aid of observation and books. Is life, then, so brief, 
and are our hours so urgently occupied by higher and more 
important duties, that we cannot afford those pittances of 
time to learn the laws that regulate our existence 1 No. 
The only difficulty is in obtaining the desire for the knowl- 
edge ; in seeing the necessity and advantage of it, and then 
time will not be wanting. No idea can be more prepos- 
terous, than that of human beings having no time to study 
and obey the natural institutions. These laws punish so 
severely, when neglected, that they cause the offended to 
lose tenfold more time in undergoing his chastisement, than 
would be requisite to obey them. A gentleman extensively 
engaged in business, whose nervous aod digestive systems 
have been impaired by neglect of the organic laws, was de- 
sired to walk in the open air at least one hour a-day ; to 
repose from all exertion, bodily and mental, for one full 
hour afler breakfast, and another full hour afler dinner, be- 
cause the brain cannot expend its energy in thinking and 
in aiding digestion at the same time ; and to practice mod- 
eration in diet ; which last he regularly observed ; but he 
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laughed at the very idea of his having three hours a-day to 
spare for attention to his health. The reply was, that the 
organic laws admit of no exception, and that he must 
either obey them, or take the consequences ; but that the 
time lost by the punishment would be double or treble that 
requisite for obedience ; and, accordingly, the fact was so. 
Instead of his attending an appointment, it is quite usual 
£>r him to send a note, perhaps, at two in the afternoon, in 
these terms : — * I was so distressed with headache last 
night, that I never closed my eyes, and to-day I am still in- 
capable of being out of bed.' On other occasions, he is 
oat of bed, but apologizes for incapacity to attend to busi- 
ness, on account of an intolerable pain in the region of the 
stomach. In short, if the hours lost in these painful suf- 
ferings were added together, and distributed over the days 
when he is able for duty, he would find them far outnum- 
ber those which would suffice for obedience to the organic 
laws, and with* this difference in the results ; by neglect he 
loses both his hours and his enjoyment ; whereas, by obe- 
dience, he would be rewarded by aptitude for business, 
and a pleasing consciousness of existence. 

We shall understand the operation of the moral and in- 
tellectual laws, however, more completely, by attending to 
the evils which arise from neglect of them. 

As to Individuals. At present, the almost universal 
persuasion of civilized man, is, that happiness consists in 
the possession of wealth, power, and external splendour ; 
objects related to the animal faculties and, intellect much 
more than to the moral Sentiments. In consequence, each 
individual sets out in the pursuit of these as the chief busi- 
ness of his life ; and, in the ardour of the chase, he recog«- 
nizes no limitations on the means which he may employ, 
except those imposed by the municipal law. He does not 
perceive or acknowledge the e^dstence of natural laws, de- 
termining not only the sources of his happiness, but the 
steps by which it may be attained. From this moral and 
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intellectual blindness, merchants and manufacturers, in 
numberless instances, hasten to be rich beyond the course 
of nature ; that is to say, they engage in enterprises far ex* 
ceeding the extent of their capital, or capacity ; they place 
their property in the hands of debtors, whose natural talents 
and morality are so low, that they ought never to have been 
trusted with a shilling ; they send their goods to sea with- 
out insuring them, or leave them uninsured in their own 
warehouses ; they ask pecuniary accommodation from other 
merchants, to enaUe them to carry on their undue spec- 
ulations, and become security for them in return, and both 
fall in consequence of blindly following acquisitiveness to 
extremities ; or they live in splendour and extravagance, far 
beyond the extent of the natural return of their capital and 
talents. In every one of these instances, the calamity is 
obviously the consequence of infringement of the moral and 
intellectual law. The lawyer, medical practitioner, or pro- 
bationer in the church, who is disappointed in his reward, 
will be found erroneously to have placed himself in a pro- 
fession, for which his natural talents and dispositions did 
not fit him, or to have pursued his vocation under the guid- 
ance chiefly of the lower propensities, prefering selfishness 
to honourable regard for the interests of his employers. 
Want of success in these professions, appears to me to be 
owing, in a high degree, to three causes ; first. The brain 
being too small, or constitutionally lymphatic, so that the 
mind does not act with sufficient energy to make an im- 
pression; secondly, some particular organs indispensably 
requisite to success, being very deficient, as Language, or 
Causality, in a lawyer, the first rendering him incapable of 
ready utterance, and the second destitute of that intuitive 
sagacity, which sees at a glance the bearing of the facts 
and principles founded on by his adversary, so as to esti- 
mate the just inferences that follow, and to point them out 
Uawyer, who is weak in this power, appears to his client 
ke a pilot who does not know the shoals and the rocks. 
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His deficiency is perceiYed whenever difficulty presents it- 
self, and he is pronounced unsafe to take charge of great 
interests ; he is then passed by, and suffers the responsi- 
bility of an erroneous choice of profession ; or, thirdly, Pre- 
dominance of the animal and selfish faculties. The client 
and the patient discriminate instinctively between the cold, 
pithless, but pretending' manner of Acquisitiveness and Love 
of Approbation, and the unpretending, genuine warmth of 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; and they 
discover very speedily th^t the intellect inspired by the lat- 
ter sees more clearly, and manages more successfully, their 
interests, than when animated only by the former ; the vic- 
tim of selfishness either never rises, or sinks, wondering 
why his merits are neglected. 

In all these instances, the failure of the merchant, and 
the bad success of the lawyer, d&c. are the consequences of 
having infringed the natural laws ; so that the evil they 
suffer is the punishment for having failed in a great duty, 
not only to society, but to themselves. 

The greatest difficulties, however, present themselves, in 
trailing the operation of the moral and intellectual laws, in 
the wide field of social life. An individual may be made 
to comprehend how, if he commits an^ error, he should suf- 
fer a particular punishment; but when calamity overtakes 
whole classes of the community, each person absolves him- 
self from air share of the blame, and regards himself as 
simply the victim of a general but inscrutable visitation. 
Let us, then, examine briefly the Social Law. 

In regarding the human faculties, we perceive that num- 
berless gratifications spring from the social state. The 
muscles of a single individual could not rear the habitations, 
build the ships, forge the anchors, construct the machinery, 
or, in short, produce the countless enjoyments that every- 
where surround us, in consequence of men being constitut- 
ed, so ks instinctively to combine their powers and skill, to 
obtain a common end. Here, then, are -prodigious advan- 
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tagcs resnlling directly from the social law; bat, in the 
next place, social intercoarse is the means of affording di- 
rect gratification to a variety of our mental faculties. If 
we lire in solitude, the propensities of Amativenesa, Philo- 
progenitireness, AdhesiTeness, Lore of Approbation, the 
sentimentB of Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
Wonder, Language, and the reflecting faculties, would be 
deprived, some of tbem aheolutely, and others of them neai^ 
ly, of all opportunities of gratification. The social law, 
then, is the source of the highest delights of our nature, and 
its institution indicates the greatest benevolence and wisdom 
towards us, in the Creator. 

Still, however, this law does not suspend or subvert the 
laws instituted for man as an individual. If we imagine 
an individual to go to sea for hia own gratification in a ship, 
the natural laws require that his intellectual faculties shall 
be instructed in navigation, also in the nature of the coasts 
and seas which he traverses ; that he shall know and avoid 
the shoals, currentn, and eddies ; that he shall trim his can- 
vas in proportion to the gale ; and that his animal faculties 
shall be so much under subjection to his moral seDtimebts, 
that he shall not abandon himself to drunkenness, sloth, or 
any animal indulgence, when the natural laws require him 
to be watchful at his duty. If he obey the natural laws, he 
will be safe as an individual ; and if he disobey them he 
will be drowned." Now, if a crew and passengers desire 
to avail themselves of the social law, that is, to combine 
their powers and activity under one leader or chief, by do- 
ing which they may sail in a large ship, have ample stores 
of provisions, divide their labour, enjoy each other's society, 
?"■?■' ""! j*^ "* *^^ *■"* *™® *^^y *"'*•' ^^^ ™oral and in- 
'" ' ' 'awB, by placing, in the situation of capfain, an 
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individual fully qualified for that duty, they will enjoy the 
reward in sailing safely, and in comfort ; if they disregard 
these laws, and place an individual in charge of the ship, 
w^^hoae intellectual faculties are weak, whose animal pro- 
pensities are strong, whose moral sentiments are in abey- 
ance, and who, in consequence, habitually neglects the 
Batural laws, then they will suffer the penalty in being 
wrecked. 

I know it will be objected that the crew and passengers 
do not appoint the captain ; but, in every case, except im- 
pressment in the British navy, they may go in, or stay out, 
of a particular ship, as they discover the captain to possess 
the natural qualities or not. This, at present, I am aware, 
ninety-nine individuals out of the hundred never inquire 
into ; but so do ninety-nine out of the hundred neglect many 
of the other natural laws, and suffer the penalty, because 
their moral and intellectual faculties have never yet been 
instructed in their existence and effects, or trained to ob- 
serve and obey them. But they have the power from na- 
ture of obeying them, if properly taught and trained ; and, 
besides, I give this merely as an illustration of the mode of 
operation of the social law. 

Another example may be given. By employing servants, 
the labours of life are rendered less burdensome to the 
master ; but he must employ individuals who know the 
moral law, and who possess the desire to. act under it ; 
otherwise, as a punishment for neglecting this requisite, he 
may be robbed, cheated, or murdered in bed. Phrenology 
presents the means of observing this law, in a degree quite 
unattainable without it, by the facility which it affords of 
discovering the natural talents and dispositions of indi- 
viduals. 

By entering into copartnerships, merchants, and other 
persons in business, may extend their employment, and 
gain advantages beyond those they could reap, if labour- 
ing as individuals. But, by the natural law, each must 
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take care that his partner knows, and is inclined to obey, 
the moral and intellectual law, as the only condition oa 
which the Creator will permit him securely to reap the ad» 
vantages of the social compact. If a partner in China is 
deficient in intellect and moral sentiments, another in Loo- 
don may be utterly ruined. It is said that this is the in- 
nocent suffering for or along with the guilty ; but it is 
not so. It is an example ^of a person seeking to obtain 
the advantages of the social law, without conceiving him- 
self bound to obey the conditions required by it ; the first 
of which is, that those individuals, of whose services he 
avails himself, shall observe the moral and intellectual 
laws. 

Let us now adyert to the calamities which overtake 
whole classes of men, or communities, under the social 
law, trace their origin, and see how far they are attributa- 
ble to infringement of the Creator's laws. 

If I am right in representing the whole faculties of 
man as intended by the Creator to be gratified, and the 
moral sentiments and intellect, as the higher and direct- 
ing powers, with which all natural institutions are in har- 
mony ; it follows, that if large communities of men, in 
their systematic conduct, habitually seek the gratification 
of the inferior propensities, and allow either no part, or 
too small and inadequate a part, of their time to the reg- 
ular employment of the higher powers, they will act in 
direct opposition to the natural institutions ; and will, of 
course, suffer the punishment in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. Now, to confine ourselves to oar own country, it 
is certain that, until within these few years, the labour- 
ing population of Britain were not taught that it was any 
part of their duty, as rational creatures, to restrain their 
propensities, so as not to multiply, their numbers beyond 
the demand for their labours, and the supply of food for 
their offspring ; and up to the present hour this most ob- 
vious and important doctrine is not admitted by one in a 
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thousand, and not acted upon as a practical principle by 
one in ten thousand of those whose happiness or misery 
depends on observance of it. The doctrine of Malthus, 
that ' population cannot go on perpetually increasing, 
without pressing on the limits of the means of subsistence, 
and that a check of some kind or other must, sooner or 
later, be opposed to it,' just amounts to this, — that the 
means of subsistence are not susceptible of such rapid and 
unlimited increase as population, and in consequence that 
the V Amative propensity must be restrained by reason, 
otherwise it will be checked by misery. This principle 
is in accordance with the views of human nature main- 
tained in this Essay, and applies to all the faculties ; thus 
Philoprogenitiveness, when indulged in opposition to rea- 
son leads to spoiling children, which iq followed directly 
by misery both to them' and their parents. Acquisitive- 
ness, when uncontrolled by reason, leads to avarice or 
theft, and these again carry suffering in their traiti. 

But so far from attending to such views, the lives of the 
inhabitants of Britain generally are devoted to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, of power and distinction, or of animal 
pleasure; in other words, the great object of the labouring 
classes, is to live and gratify the inferior propensities ; of 
the mercantile and manufacturing population, to gratify 
Acquisitiveness and Self-esteem; of the more intelligent 
class of gentlemen, to gratify Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation, in political, literary, or philosophical eminence ; 
and of another portion, to gratify Love of Approbation, by 
supremacy in fashion ; and these gratificftions are sought 
by means not in accotdance with the dictates of the high- 
er sentiments, but by the joint aid of the intellect and 
propensities. If the supremacy of moral sentiment and 
intellect be the natural law, thep, as oilen observed, every 
circumstance connected with human life must be in har- 
mony with it ; that is to say, first, Afler rational restraint 
on population, and with the proper use of the machinery,' 
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such moderate labour as will leave ample time for the sys- 
tematic exercise of the higher powers, will suffice to pro- 
vide for human wants : and, secondly, If this exercise be 
neglected, and the time which ought to be dedicated to it 
employed in labour to gratify the propensities, direct evil 
will ensue ; and this accordingly appears to me to be ex- 
actly the result. 

By means of machinery, and the aids derived from 
science, the ground can be cultivated, and every imagina- 
ble necessary and luxury produced in ample abundance, 
by a moderate expenditure of labour by any population not 
in itself superabundant. If men were to stop whenever 
they had reached this point, and dedicate the residue of 
each day to moral and intellectual pursuits, the conse- 
quence would be, ready and steady because not overstock- 
ed, markets. Labour, pursued til) it provided abundance, 
but not redundant superfluity, would meet with a certain 
and just reward : and would yield also, a vast increase of 
hap][>iness ; for no joy equals that which springs from the 
moral sentiments and intellect excited by the contempla- 
tion, pursuit, and observance, of the Creator's institutions. 
Further, morality would be improved ; for men being hap- 
py, would cease to be vicious; and, lastly, There would 
be improvement in the organic, moral, and intellectual ca- 
pababilities of the race ; for the active, moral and intel- 
lectual organs in the parents would increase the volume 
of these in their offspring ; so that each generation would 
start not only with greater stores of acquired knowledge 
than their predecessors possessed, but with higher natural 
capabilities of turning these to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be expected 
to act in this manner, a great change must be effected in 
their sentiments and perceptions; but so was a striking 
revolution effected in their ideas and practices of the ten- 
antry west of EdiUburgh, when they removed the stagnant 
pools between each ridge of ^land, and banished ague from 
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their district. If any reader will compare the state of 
Scotland during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, correctly and spiritedly represented in Sir 
Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, with its present 
condition, in regard to knowledge, morality, religion, and 
the comparative ascendency of the rational over the animal 
part of pur iiature, he will perceive so great an improve- 
ment in later times, that th^ commencement of the mil- 
lennium itself, in five or six hundred years hence, would 
scarce be a greater advance beyond the present, than the 
present is over the past. If the laws of the Creator be 
really what are here represented, and if they were once 
taught as elementary truths to every class of the commu- 
nity, and the sentiment of Veneration called in to enforce 
obedience to them, a set of new motives and principles 
would be brought into play, calculated to accelerate the 
change ; especially if it were seen, what, in the next place, 
I proceed to show, that the consequences of neglecting 
these laws are the. most serious visitations of suffering that 
can well be imagined. The labouring population of 
Britain is taxed with exertion for ten, twelve, and some 
even fourteen hours a day, exhausting their muscular and 
nervous energy, so as utterly to incapacitate them, and 
leaving, besides, no leisure, for moral and intellectual pur- 
suits. The consequence of this is, that all markets are 
overstocked with produce ; prices first fall ruinously low ; 
the operatives are then thrown idle, and left in destitution 
of the necessaries of life, until the surplus produce of their 
formerly excessive labours, and perhaps something more, 
are consumed ; after this takes place, prices rise too high 
iii consequence of the supply falling rather below the de- 
mand ; the labourers resume their toil, on their former sys- 
tem of excessive exertion ; they again overstock the mar- 
ket, and again are thrown idle, and sufter dreadful misery. 
In 1825-6-7 we witnessed this operation of the natural 
laws : large bodies of starving and unemployed labourers 
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Here, then, the Creator's laws show themselves para- 
mount, even when men set themselves systematically to in- 
fringe them. He intended the human race, under the 
moral law, not to pursue Acquisitiveness excessively, but 
to labour only a certain and a moderate portion of their 
lives ; and although they do their utmost to defeat this in- 
tention, they cannot succeed ; they are constrained to re- 
main idle as many days and hours, while their surplus pro- 
duce is consuming, as would have served for the due exer- 
cise <^ their moral and intellectual faculties and the pre- 
servation of their health, if they had dedicated them regu- 
larly to these ends from day to day^ as time passed . oVer 
their heads. But their punishment proceeds : the extreme 
exhaustion of nervous and muscular energy, with the ab- 
aence of all moral and intellectual excitement, create the 
excessive craving for the stimulus of ardent spirits which 
distinguishes the labouring .population of the present age ; 
fthis calls into predominant activity the organs of the Ani- 
mal Propensities, ihese descend to the children by the law 
already expiained ; increased crime, and a deteriorating 
population, are the results ; and a moral and intellectual 
incapacity for arresting the evils, becomes greater with the 
lapse of every generation. 

According to the principles oi the present Essay, what 
are called by commercial men ' times of prosperity,' are 
seasons of the greatest infringement of the natural laws, 
and precursors of great calamities. Times are not reckon- 
ed prosperous, unless aU the industrious population is em- 
ployed during the whole day^ hours of eating and sleeping 
only excepted, in the production of toeaHh. This is a 
dedication of their whole lives to the service of the pro- 
pensities, and must necessarily terminate in punishment, if 
the world is constituted on the principle of supremacy of 
the higher powers. 

This truth has already been illustrated more than once in 

the history of commerce. The following is a recent example. 

12 
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Bj the combination laws, workmen were punishable for 
uniting to obtain a jise of wages, when an extraordinary 
demand occurred for their labour. These laws being ob- 
viously unjust, were at length repealed. In summer and 
autumn 1825, however, commercial men conceived them- 
selves to have reached the highest point of prosperity, and 
the demand for labour was unlimited. The operatives 
availed themselves of the opportunity to better their condi- 
tion, formed extensive combinations ; and, because their 
demands were not complied with, struck work, and con- 
tinued idle for months in succession. The master manu- 
facturers clamored against the new law, and complained 
that the country would be ruined, if combinations were not 
again declared illegal « and suppressed by force. According 
to the principles of this Essay, the just law must from the 
first have been the most beneficial for all parties affected 
by it ; and the result amply confirmed this idea. Subse- 
quent events proved that the extraordinary demand for la- 
« bourers in 1825 was entirely factitious, fostered by an 
overwhelming issue of bank paper, much of which ulti- 
mately turned out to be worthless ; in short, that, during 
the combinations, the master manufacturers were engaged 
in an extensive system of speculative over-production, and 
that the combinations of the workmen presented a natural 
check to this erroneous proceeding. The ruin that over- 
took the masters in 1826 arose from their having accumu- 
lated, under the influence of unbridled Acquisitiveness, 
vast stores of commodities which were not required by so- 
ciety ; and to have compelled the labourers, by force, to 
manufacture more at their bidding, would obviously have 
been to aggravate the evil. It is a well known fact, ac- 
cordingly, that those masters whose operatives most reso- 
lutely refused to work, and who, on this account, clamour- 
ed loudest against the law, were the greatest gainers in the 
end. Their stocks of goods were sold off at high prices 
during the speculative period ; and when the revulsion 
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came, iastead of being rained by the fall of property, they 
were prepared, with their capitals at command, to avail 
themselves of the depreciation, to make new and highly 
profitable investments. Here again, therefore, we perceive 
the law of justice vindicating itself, and benefiting by its 
operation even those individuals who blindly denonnced it 
as injurious to their interests. A practical faith in the 
doctrine that the world is arranged by the Creator, in bar- 
moBy with the moral sentiments and intellect, would be of 
mispeakable advantage both to rulers and subjects ; for 
they would then be able to pursue with greater confidence 
the course dictated by moral rectitude, convinced that the 
result would prove beneficial, even although, when they 
took the first step, they could not distiiictly perceive by 
Vhat means. 

In the whole system of education and treatment of the 
labouring population, the laws of the Creator, such as I 
have now endeavoured to expound them, are neglected, 
and their moral and intellectual cultivation is scarcely 
known. The Schools of Art, and ' the Library of Useful 
Knowledge,' are laudable attempts at a better order of 
things ; and I hail^ with joy their increase ; but they too 
much exclude the science of human nature, and, in conse- 
quence, will remain comparatively barren. From indica-> 
tions which already appear, however, I think it probable 
that the labouring classes will ere long recognise Phrenolo- 
gy, and the natural laws, as deeply interesting to themselves ; 
and whenever- their minds shall be opened to rational 
views of their own constitution as men, and their condition 
as members of society, I venture to predict that they wiH 
devote themselves to improvement with a zeal and earne^^ 
ness that in a few generations will change the aspect of 
their class. 

The consequences of the present system of departing 
firom the moral law, on the middle orders of the community, 
are in accordance with its efieets on the lower. Uncer- 
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tain gains, continual fluctumioiui in fortune, absence of all 
reliance on moral and intellectual princi{4es in their piu>* 
suits, a gambling spirit, an insatiable appetite for wealdi, 
alternately extravagant joys of excessive prosperity and 
bitter miseries of dis<4>pointed ambition, raider the wh<de 
lives of merchants vanity and vexation of spirit. Nothing 
is more essential to human happiness than fixed principles 
of action, on which we can rely for our present safety and 
fiiture welfare ; and the Creator's laws, when seen and 
followed, afford thb support and delight to our faculties in 
the highest degree. It is one, not of the least, of the pmH 
ishments that overtake the middling classes for neglect of 
these laws, that ihey do notf as a permanent eosditioB of 
mind, feel secure and internally at peace with themselves. 
When the excitement of business has subsided, vacuity and 
craving are felt within. These proceed from the moral and 
intellectual faculties calling aloud for exercise ; but, through 
ignorance of their own nature, fashionable amusements;, 
or intoxicating liquors, are resor^ to^ and, with- these, a 
vain attempt is made to fill up the void of lifk I know 
that this class ardently desires a change that would r^ 
move the miseries described, and wUl zealously cooperate 
in the difiusing of knowledge, by which means alone it can 
be introduced. 

The responsibility which overtakes the higher classes 
is equally <^vious. If they do not engage in some active 
pursuit, so as to give seope^to their energies, they suffer 
the evils of ennui, morbid irritability, and excessive relaxa- 
tioa of the functions of mind and body, which carry in 
their train more suffering than is ehtailed even on the ope- 
ratives by excessive labour. If they pursue ambition in the 
senate or the field, or in literature or philoaoj^y, their real 
success is in exact proportion to the approach which ihef 
make to observance of the supremacy of the sentiments and 
intellect. Franklin, Washington, and Bolivar, may be 

■^trasted with Sheridan and Bonaparte, as illn^ations. 
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Sheridan and Napoleon did not, systematically, pursue ob- 
jects sanctioned by the higher sentiments and intellect, as 
the end of their exertions ; and no person,^ who is a judge 
of human emotions, can read their lires, and consider what 
must hare passed within their minds, without coming to 
the conclusion, that, even in their most brilliant moments 
of external prosperity, the canker was gnawing within, and 
that there was no moral relish of the present, or reliance 
on the ftiture ; but a mingled tumult of inferior propensi- 
ties and intellect, carrying with it an habitual feeling of un* 
satisfied desires. 

Let us now consider the effect of the moral law on na- 
tional prosperity. 

If the Creator has constituted the world in harmony with 
the dictates of the higher sentiments, the highest prosperity 
of each particular nation should be thoroughly compatible 
with that of every other ; that is to say, England, by sed- 
uously cultirating her own soil, pursuing her own courses 
of industry, founding her internal institutions and her ex- 
tenia! relations on the principles of Benevolence, Yenera* 
tion, and Justice, which imply abstinence from wars of 
aggression, from conquest, and from all selfish designs of 
commercial monopoly, would be in the highest cl^ndition 
of prosperity and enjoyment that nature would admit of ; 
and every step that she deviated from these principles, 
would carry an inevitable punishment along with it. The 
same statement might be made relative to France and 
every other nation. ' According to this principle, also, the 
Creator should have conferred on each nation some pecu- 
liar advantages of soil, clhnate, situation, or genius, which 
would enable it to carry on amicable ihtercourse with its 
fellow states, in a beneficial exchange of the products pe- 
culiar to each ; so that the higher one rose in morality, in- 
telligence, and riches, it ought to become so much the 
more estimable and valuable as a neighbour to all the sur- 
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rounding states. This is so. obviously the real constitution 
of nature, that proof of it is superfluous. 

England, however, as a nation, has set this law at abso- 
lute defiance. She has led the way in taking the propen- 
sities as her guides, in founding her laws and institutions 
on them, and in following them out in her practical con- 
duct. England invented restrictions on trade, and carried 
them to the greatest height ; she conquered colonies, and 
ruled them in the full spirit of selfishness ; she •encouraged 
lotteries and fostered the slave trade, carried paper money 
and the most avaricious spirit of manufacturing and spec- 
ulating in commerce to their highest pitch ; defended cor- 
ruption in Parliament, distributed churches and seats on 
the bench of Justice, on principles purely selfish ; all in 
direct oppoetion to the supremacy of the moral law. If the 
world had been created in harmony with predominance of 
the animal faculties, England should have been a most fe- 
licitous nation ; but as the reverse is the case, we should 
expect a severe national responsibility to flow from these 
departures from the divine institutions ; and grievous ac- 
cordingly has been, and, I fear, will be, the punishment. 

The principle which regulates national responsibility ia^ 
that the precise combination of faculties which leads to the 
national transgression, carries in its train the punishment. 
Nations are under the moral and intellectual law, as well 
as individuals. A carter who half starves his horse, and 
unmercifully beats it, to supply, by the stimulus of pain, 
the vigour that nature intended to flow from abundance of 
food, may be supposed to practise this barbarity with impu- 
nity in this world, if he evade the eye of Mr. Martin, and 
that of the police ; but this is not the case. The hand of 
Providence reaches him by a direct punishment : He fails 
in his object, for blows cannot supply the vigour which, by 
the constitution of the horse, flows only from sufficiency of 
wholesome food. In his conduct, he manifests an excessive 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, with deficient Benevo> 
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lence. Veneration, Justice, and Intellect, and he cannot 
reverse this character, by merely averting his eyes and his 
hand from the horse. He carries these dispositions into 
the bosom of his family, and into the company of his asso- 
ciates, and a variety of evil consequences ensue. The de- 
lights that spring from active moral sentiments and intel- 
lectual powers, are necessarily unknown to him ; and the 
difference between these pleasures, and the sensations at- 
tendant on his moral and intellectual condition, are as great 
as between the exterual splendour of a king and the naked 
poverty of a beggar. It is true that he has never felt the 
enjoyment, and does not know the extent of his loss ; but 
still the difference exists ; we see it, and know that, as a 
direct consequence of this state of mind, he is excluded 
from a very great and exalted pleasure. Further ; his ac- 
tive animal faculties rouse the Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Self-esteem, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness, of his 
wife, children, and associates, against him, and they inflict 
on him animal punishment. He, no doubt, goes on to eat, 
drink, blaspheme, and abuse his horse, day after day, ap- 
parently as if Providence approved of hip conduct ; but he 
neither feels, nor can. any one who attends to his condition 
believe him to feel, happ^ ; he is uneasy, discontented, and 
dislikefd, — all which sensations are his punishment, and it 
is fairly owing to his own grossness. and ignorance that he 
does not connect it with his offence. Let us apply these 
remarks to nations. England, for instance, under the im- 
pulses of an excessively strong Acquisitiveness, Self-es- 
teeoK and Destructiveness, for a long time protected the 
slave trade. Now, according to the law which I am ex- 
plaining, during the periods of greatest sin in this respect, 
the same combination of faculties ought to be found, work- 
ing most vigorously in her other institutions, and produc- 
ing punishment for that offence. There ought to be found 
in these periods a general spirit of domineering and rapaci- 
ty in her public men, rendering them little mindful of the 
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welfare of the people ; injustiee and harshness in her taxa- 
tions and public laws; and a spirit of aggression and hoGh 
tility towards other nations, provoking retaliation of her in- 
sults. And, accordingly, I have been informed as a mat- 
ter of fact, that, while these measures of injustice were 
publicly patronised by the government, its servw^ts vied 
with each other in injustice towards it, and that its subjects 
dedicated their talents and enterprise towards combing 
its officers, and cheating it of its due. Every trader who 
was liable to excise or custom duties, evaded the one-half 
of them, and felt no disgrace in doing so. A gentlemaa, 
who was subject to the excise laws fifty years ago, describ- 
ed to me the condition of his trade at that time. The ex- 
cise officers, he said, regarded it as an understood matter, 
that at least one half of the goods manufactured were to be 
smu^led without being charged with duty ; but then, said 
he, * they made us pay a moral and pecuniary penalty that 
was at once galling and debasing. We were required to 
ask them to our table at all meals, and place them at the 
head of it in our holiday parties ; when they f^dl into debt, 
we were obliged to help them out of it ; when they moved 
from one house to another, our servants and carts were in 
requisition to perform this office ; and, by way of keeping 
up discipline upon us, and also tb make a show tA duty, 
they chose every now and then to step in and detect us in 
a fraud, and get us fined ; if we submitted quietly, they 
told us that they would make us amends, by winking at 
another firaud ; and generally did so ; but if our indignar 
tion rendered passive obedience. impossible, and we spoke 
our mind of their character and conduct, they enforced the 
law on us^ while they relaxed it on our neighbours ; and 
these being rivals in trade, undersold us in the market, car- 
ried away our customers, and ruined our business. Nor 
did the bondage end here. We could not snuggle with- 
out the aid of our servants ; and as they could, on occasion 
of any offence given to themselves, carry information to the 
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liead quarters of exoiM, we were daves to them also, and 
-were obliged tameiy to submit to a degree of drunkemefls 
and insolence, that af^ars to me now perfectly intoleraUe. 
Further ; this evasion and oppression did us no good ; for 
all the trade were alike, and we just sold our goods so much 
cheaper the more duty we evaded ; so that our individual 
success did not depend upon superior riciH and superior 
morality I in making an excellent article at a moderate price, 
but upon superior capacity for fraud, meannen, sycofrfiaah 
cy, and every possiMe baseness. Our lives were anything 
but enviable. Conscience, although greatly blunted by 
practices that were universal, and viewed as inevitable, sliU, 
whispered that .they were wrong ; onr sentiments of self- 
respect very frequently revolted at the insults to which we 
were exposed, and there was a constant feeling of insecuri- 
ty from the great extent to which we were dependent upon 
wretches whom we internally despised. When the gov- 
ernment took a higher tone, and more principle and greater 
strictness in the collection of the duties were enforced, we 
thought ourselves ruined ; but the reverse has been the 
case. The duties, no doubt, are now excessively burden- 
some from their amount ; but that is their least evil. If it 
was possible to collect them from every trader with perfect 
equality, our independence would be complete, and our 
competition would be confined to superfority in morality 
and skill. Matters are much nearer this point now than 
they were fifty years ago ; but still they would admit of con- 
siderable improvement.' The same individual mentioned, 
that, in his youth, now seventy years ago, the civil liberty 
of the people of Scotland was held by a weak tenure. He 
knew instances of soldiers being sent, in times of war, to 
the ffurm-honses, to carry off, by force, young men for the 
army ; and as this was against the law, they were accused 
of some iotaginary offence, such as a trespass, or an assault, 
which was proved by false witnesses, and the magistrate, 
perfectly aware of the farce, and its object, threatened the 
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Ticdm with transportation to the colonies, as a felon^ if he 
would not enlist ; which he, of course, unprotected and 
overwhelmed hj power and injustice, was compelled to 
consent to. 

If the same minute representation were given of other 
departments of private life, during the time of the greatest 
immoralities on the part of the government, we would find 
that this paltering with conscience and character in the 
national proceedings, tended to keep down the morality of 
the people, and fostered in them a rapacious and gambling 
spirit, to which many of the evils that have since overtuk- 
en us have owed their origin. 

But we may take a more extensiye view of the subject of 
national responsibility. 

In the American war England desired to gratify her Ac- 
quisitiveness and Self-esteem, in opposition to Benevolence 
and Justice, at the expense of the transatlantic colonies. 
This roused the animal resentment of the latter, and the 
lower faciidties of the two nations came iiUo collision ; that 
is to say, they made war on each other ; England, to sup- 
port a dominion in direct hostility to the principles which 
regulate the moral government of the world, in the expec* 
tation of becoming rich and powerful by success in that 
enterprise; the Americans, to assert the supremacy of the 
higher sentiments, and to become free and independent. 
According^ to the principles which I am now unfolding, the 
greatest misfortune that could have befallen England would 
have been success, and the greatest advantage failure in 
her attempt ; and the result is no>v acknowledged to be in 
exact accordance with these views. If England had sub- 
dued the colonies in the Americai) war, every one must 
see to what an extent her Self-esteem, Acquisitiveness and 
Destruetiveness would have been let loose upon them ; this, 
in the first place, would have roused their animal faculties, 
and led them to give her all the annoyance in > their power, 
nd the fleets and armies requisite to repress this spirit 
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would have far ccHUtterbalanced, in expense, all the profits 
she could have wrung out of the colonists, by extortion and 
oppression. In the second place, the very exercise of these 
animal faculties by herself, in opposition to the moral sen- 
timents, would have rendered her government at home an 
exact parallel of that of the carter in his own family. The 
same malevolent principles would have overflowed on her 
own subjects, the government would have felt uneasy, the 
pe<^le rebellious, discontented, and unhappy, and the moral 
law would have been amply vindicated by the suffering 
which would have everywhere abounded. The consequenc- 
es of her failure have been exactly the reverse. America 
has sprung up into a great and moral nation, and actually 
contributes ten tiqfies more to the wealth of Britain, stand- 
ing as she now .does, in hec natural relation to this country^ 
than she ever could have done, as a discontented and op- 
pressed colony. This advantage is reaped without any 
loss, anxiety, or expense ; it flows from the divine institu- 
tions,, and both nations profit by and rejoice under it. The 
moral and intellectual rivalry of America, instead of pro- 
longing the predominance of the propensities in Britain, 
tends strongly to excite the moral sentiments in her people 
and government; and every day that we live, we are reap- 
ing the benefits of this improvement in wiser institutions, 
deliverence from endless' abuses, and a higher and purer 
spirit pervading every department of the executive admin- 
istration of the country. Britain, however, did not escape 
the penalty of her attempt at the infringement of the moral 
laws. The pages of her history, during the American war, 
are dark with suffering and gloom, and at this day we groan 
under the debt and difficulties then partly incurred. 

If the world be constituted on the principles of the ' su- 
premacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, the method 
of pne nation seeking riches and power, byx conquering^ 
devastating, or obstructing the prosperity of other states, 
must be essentially ftUile. Being in opposition to the 
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moral constitution of creation, it must occasion misery 
while in progress, and can lead to no result except tbe im- 
poTerishment and mortification of the people who pursue 
it. The national dfbt of Britain has been contracted 
chiefly in wars, originating in commercial jealousy and 
thirst of conquest ; in short, under the suggestions of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Sel^ 
esteem. Did not our ancestors, therefore, impede .their 
own prosperity and happiness, by engaging in these con- 

. tests ? and have any consequences of them reached us, 
except the burden of paying nearly thirty millions of taxes 
annually, as the price of the gratification of their propen- 
sities 1 Would a statesman, who believed in the doctrine 
of this Essay, have recommended these wars as esseniud to 
national prosperity 7 If the twentieth part of the sums 
had been sent in objects recognised by the moral senti* 
ments, for example, in instituting seminaries of education, 
penitentiaries, making roads, canals, publfc granaries, d&c. 
how different would have been the present condition of the 
country ! 

After the American, followed the French Revolutiona- 
ry war. Opinions are at present more divided upon this 
subject ; but my view of it, offered with the greatest de^ 
erence, is the following. When the French Revolution 
broke out, the domestic institutions of England were, to a 
considerable extent, founded and administered on princi- 
ples in opposition to the supremacy of the sentiments. A 
clamour was raised by the nation for reform of abuses. If 
my leading principle is sound, every departure from the 
moral law in nations, as well as in individuals, carries its 
punishment with it from the first hour of its commence- 
ment, till its final cessation ; and if Britain's institutions 
were then, to any extent, corrupt and defective, she could 

. not too speedily have abandoned them, and adopted purer 
and loftier arrangements. Her .government, however, 
dung to the suggestions of the propensities, and resisted 
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every innovation. To divert the national mind from 
causing a revolution at home, thej embarked in a war 
abroad ; -and, lor a period of twenty-three years, let loose 
the propensities on France with headlong fury, and a fear- 
ful perseferanee. France^ no doubt, threatened the differ- 
erent nations of Europe with the most violent interference 
with their' governments ; a menace wholly unjustifiablOi 
and that called for resistance. ' But the rulers of that 
country were preparing their own destruction, in exact 
proportion to their departures fiom the moral law ; and a 
statesman, who knew and had confidence in the constitvH 
tionofthe world, as now explained, could have listened 
to (he «tarm in complete composure,, prepared to repel ac- 
tual aggression, and left the exploding of French infatua-- 
tion to the Ruler of the UniTerse, in unhesitating rdiance 
on the efficacy of his laws. But England preferred a war 
of aggression. If this conduct was in accordance with the 
sentiments, we should now, like America, be reaping the 
reward of our obedience to the moral law, and plenty and 
rejoicing should flow down our streets like a stream. But 
mark the contrast. This island exhibits the spectacle of 
millions of m^i, toiled to the extremity of human endur* 
ance, fer a pittance scarcely sufficient to sustain life ; 
weavers labouring for fourteen or sixteen hours a day for 
eigfatpenee, and frequently unable to procure work, even 
on these tetnts ; other artisans exhausted almost to death 
by laborious drudgery^ who, if better recompensed, seek 
compensensation and enjoyment in the grossest sensual 
debauchery, drunkenness, and gluttony ; master-traders 
and manufacturers anxiously labouring for wealth, now 
gay in the fond hope that all their expectations will be 
realized, then sunk in deep despair by the breath of ruin 
having passed over them ; land-hdders and tenants now 
reaping unmeasured returns from their properties, then 
pining in penury, amidst an overflow of every species 
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of produce ; the government cramped by an overwhelm- 
ing debt and the prevalence of ignorance and selfishness 
on every side, so that it is iiQpossible for it- to follow 
with a bold step the most obvious dictates of reason and 
justice, owing to the countless prejudices and imaginary 
interests which every where obstruct the path of im- 
provement. This resembles much more punishment for 
transgression, than reward for obedience to the divine in- 
stitutions. 

If every man in Britain will turn his attention in- 
wards, and reckon the pangs of disappointment which he 
has felt at the subversion of his own roost darling schemes^ 
by unexpected turns of public events, or the deep inroads 
on his happiness which such calamities, overtaking his 
dearest relations and friends, have occasioned to him ; the 
numberless little enjoyments in domestic life, which he 
is forced to deny himself, by the taxation with which they 
are loaded ; the obstructions to the fair exercise of his in- 
dustry and talents presented by stamps, licences, excise 
laws, custom-house duties et hoc genus omne ; he will dis- 
cover the extent of responsibility attached by the Creator to 
national transgressions. From my own observation, I 
would say, that the miseries inflicted upon individuals and 
families, by fiscal prosecutions, founded on excise laws, 
stamp laws, post-office laws, d&c. all originating in the ne- 
cessity of providing for the national debt, areequd to those 
arising fix>m some of the most extensive natural calamities. 
It is true, that -few persons are prosecuted without having 
offended; but the evil consists in presenting men with 
enormous temptations to infripge mere financial regulations 
not always in accordance with natural morality, and then 
inflicting ruinous penalties for transgression. Men have 
hitherto expected the punishment of their ofiences in the 
thunderbolt, pr the yawning earthquake ; and believed, 
that because the sea did not swallow them up, or the moun- 
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tain fall upon them and ernsh them to atoms. Heaven was 
taking no cognizance of their sins; while, in point of 
fact, an omnipotent, an all-just, and an all-wise God, had 
arranged before they erred, an ample retribution in the 
yety consequences of their transgressions. It is by look- 
ing to the principles in the mind, from which transgres- 
sions fbw, and attending to their whole operations and re- 
sults, that we discover the real theory of the divine gov- 
ernment. When men shall be instructed in the laws of 
creation, they will discriminate more accurately than here- 
tofore between natural and factitious evils, and become 
less tolerant of the latter.' 

The Spaniards, under the influence of Acquisitiveness, 
Self^steem, Love of Approbation, and a blind Veneration, 
conquered South America, inflicted upon its wretched in- 
habitants the most atrocious cruelties, and continued to 
weigh, for three hundred years, like a moral incubus, upon 
that quarter of the globe. The responsibility now shows 
itself. By the laws of the Creator, nations require to obey 
the moral law to be happy ; that is, to cultivate the arts of 
peace, to be industrious, upright, intelligent, pious and hu- 
mane. The reward of such conduct is individual happi- 
ness, and national greatness and glory. There shall then 
be none to make them afraid. The Spaniards disobeyed 
all these laws in the conquest of America, they looked to 
rapine and foreign gold, and not to industry, for wealth ; 
this fostered avarice and pride in the government, baseness 
in the nobles, indolence, ignorance, and mental depravity 
in the people ; led them to imagine happiness to consist, 
not in the exercise of the moral and intellectual powers, 
but in the gratification of a\\ the inferior feelings to the 
outrage of the higher. Intellectual cultivation was utterly 
neglected, the sentiments ran astray into the regions of 
bigotry and superstition, and the propensities acquired a 
fearful ascendency. These causes made them the prey 
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of interna] discord and foreign iuTaden ; and Spain, at this 
moment, suBers an awful raepoDsibility.* 



The band that slew titi it could slay no more, 
Wai Klaed to the aminl-htlt \rith Indisn gore. 
Their prince, u juitlj leated on hi* Ihrooe 
Ai vain imperial Philip oa hii own, 
Tricked out of all his royaltj by ait, 
Thit itript bim bare, and broke bis honcBt heart, 
Died by the aentence of a ahaTen prieit, 
For scorning what thej laugbt iiiin to deteat 
How daA the veil, that inleroepti the blue 
Of Heavea'a mysterioiii puiposei and ways; 
Gai> stood not, though he seemed to ataod aloof; 
At this hour the conqueror feels the proof; 
The wreMh be won drew down an inilant cntfle, 
Thp fretting p^ofue is in the public pone, 
The cankered spoil corrodea the pining at&te, 
Starved by that indolence their minds create. 

Oh ! could their ancient Incai riae agajn, 

How would they take up brail's taunting atnin ! 

Art thou too fallen, Iberia f Do we see 

The Tobbet_uid the murderer weak aa we ? 

Thou that but wasted Earth, and dared despise 

Alike the wnth and mercy trf'the skies, 

Thy pomp is in the gnve, thy gkny laid 

Low in the pits thiue avarice has made. 

We come with joy fiom our eternal rest. 

To see tb' appreeaOT in his turn oppressed. 

Art thon the god, the thunder of whose hand 

Rdled over al] our dewlated land, 

Bbook priDDipalities and kingdoms down, 

And made the mouutoina tremble at iiis trovm > 

The Bword shall light upon Iby boasted powers, 

And waste them, ss the sword baa wasted ours. 

"Ha thus Omnipotence his law fiilGla, 

A«d Vengeance exeootes what Justice wills. 

Cmper'j Pfitmt.—Gumiy, p. 16C 
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In surveying the present aspect of Europe, we perceive 
astonishing improvements achieved in physical science. 
How much is implied in the mere names of the steam-en- 
gine, power-looms, rail-roads, steam-boats, canals, and gas- 
lights ; and yet of how much misery are several of these 
inventions at present the direct sources, in consequence of 
being almost exclusively- dedicated to the gratification of 
the propensities. The leading purpose to which the steam- 
engine in almost all its forms of application is devoted, is 
the accumulation of wealth, or the gratification of Acquisi- 
tiveness and Self-esteem ; and few have proposed, by its 
means, to lessen the hours of toil to the lower orders of 
society, so as to afibrd them opportunity and leisure for the 
cultivation of their moral and intellectual faculties, and 
thereby to enable them to render a more perfect obedience 
to the Creator's institutions. Physical has far outstripped 
moral science ; and, it appears to me, that, unless the 
lights of Phrenology open the eyes of mankind to the real 
constitution of the world, and at length induce them to 
modify their conduct, in harmony with the laws of the 
Creator, their future physical discoveries will tend only to 
deepen their wretchedness. Intellect, acting as the min- 
istering servant of the propensities, will lead them only 
further astray. The science of man's whole nature, ani- 
mal, moral, and intellectual, vwas never more required to 
guide him than at present, when he seems to wield a giant's 
power, yet in the application of it to display the ignorant 
selfishness, wilfulness, and absurdity of an overgrown 
child. History has not yielded, and cannot yield, half 
her fruits, until mankind shall be possessed of a true theory 
of their own nature. 

13 
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SECTION IV. 

MORAL ADVANTAGES OF PUNISHMENT. 

After the inteHect and moral sentimeDts have been 
brought to recognise the principles of the Divine adminis- 
tration, so much wisdom, benevolence, and justice, are dis- 
cernible in the natural laws, that our whole nature is me- 
liorated in undergoing the punishments annexed to them. 
Punishment endured by one individual also serves to warn 
others against transgression. These facts afford another 
proof that a grand object of the arrangement of creation 
is the improvement of the moral and intellectual nature 
of man. So strikingly con^icuous, indeed, is the melio- 
rating influence of suffering, that many persons have sup- 
posed this to be the primary object for which it is sent ; a 
notion which, with great deference, appears to me to be 
unfounded in principle, and dangerous in practice. If 
evils and misfortunes are mere mercies pf providence^ it 
follows that a headache consequent on a debauch, is not in- 
tended to prevent a repetition of drunkenness, so much as 
to prepare the debauchee for ' the invisible world;' and 
that shipwreck in a crazy vessel is not designed to render 
the merchant more cautious, but to lead him to heaven. 

It is however undeniable, that in innumerable instances 
pain and sorrow are the direct consequences of our owa 
misconduct ; at the same time it- is obviously benevolent 
in the Deity to render it beneficial directly as a warning 
against future transgression, and indirectly as a means of 
purifying the mind ; nevertheless^ if we shall imagine that 
in some instances it is dispensed as a direct punishment 
for particular transgressions, and in others, only on account 
of sin in general, and with the view of meliorating the 
spirit of the sufferer, we shall ascribe inconsistency to the 
Creator, and expose ourselves to the danger of attributing 
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our own afflictions to his favour, and those of others, to his 
wrath ; thus fostering in our minds self-conceit and unchar- 
itahleness. Individuals who entertain the belief that bad 
health, worldly ruin, and sinister accidents, befalling them, 
are not punishments for infringement of the laws of nature, 
but particular jnanifestations of the love of the Creator to- 
wards themselves, make slight inquiry into the natural 
causes of their miseries, and bestow few efforts to remove 
them. In consequence, the chastisements endured by 
them, neither cprrect their own conduct, nor deter others 
from committing similar transgressions. Some religious 
sects, who espouse these notions, literally act upon them, 
and refuse to inoculate with the cow^x to escape conta- 
gion, or take other means of avoiding natural calamities. 
Regarding these as dispensations of Providence, sent to 
prepare them for a future world, they conceive that the 
more of them the better. Further ; these ideas, besides 
being repugnant to the common sense of mankind, are at 
variance with the principle that the world is arranged so 
as to favour virtue and discountenance vice ; because fa- 
vouring virtue means obviously that the favoured virtuous 
will positively enjoy more happiness, and, negatively, suffer 
fewer misfortunes than the vicious. The view, then, now 
advocated, appears less exceptionable, viz. that punishment 
serves a double purpose, directly to warn us against trans- 
gression ; and indirectly, when rightly apprehended, to 
subdue our lower propensities, and purify and vivify our 
moral and intellectual powers. 

Bishop Butler coincides in this interpretation of natural 
calamities. ' Now,' says he, * in the present state, all 
which we enjoy, and. a great fart of what we suffer, 
t5 put in our power* For pleasure and pain are the con- 
sequences of our actions ; and we are endued by the Au- 
tor of our nature with capacities of foreseeing these con- 

* Theae worda are printed in Italici in the original. 
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sequences.* ' I know not that we have any one kind or de- 
gree of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. 
And, by prudence and care, vfe may, for the most part, pass 
our days in tolerable ease and quiet ; or, on the contrary, 
we may, 6y rashness, ungovemed passion, mlfulness, or 
even by negUgence, make ourselves as miserable as ever toe 
please. And many do please to make themselves extreme- 
ly miserable ; t. e. they do what they knew beforehand will 
render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of 
which they knew, by instruction, example, experience, will 
be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness, and untimely 
death. This every one observes to be the general course 
of things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find by 
experience, that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
follies.' — Analogy, p. 40. In accordance with this last 
remark, I have treated of hereditary diseases ; and evils 
resulting Trom convulsions of physical nature may be add- 
ed to the same class. 

It has been objected that physical punishments, such as 
the breaking of an arm by a fall, are oflen so dispropor- 
tionally severe, that the Creator must have had some other 
and more important object in view in appointing them, 
than to serve as mere motives to physical observance ; and 
that that object must be to influence the mind of the su^ 
ferer, and to draw hb attention to concerns of higher im- 
port. 

In answer, I remark, that the human body is liable to 
destruction by severe injuries ; and that the degree of suf- 
fering, in general, bears a just proportion to the danger 
connected with the transgression. Thus, a slight surfeit 
is attended only with headache or general uneasiness, 
because it does not endanger life ; a fall on any muscular 
part of the body is followed either with no pain, or only a 
slight indisposition, for the reason that it is not seriously 
injurious to life ; but when a leg or arm is broken, the 
pain is intensely severe, because the bones of these limbs 
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Stand high in the scale of utility to maq. The human 
body is so Trained that it may fall nine times, and suffer 
little damage, but the tenth time a limb iQay be broken, 
which will entail a painful chastisement. By this arrange- 
ment the mind is kept alive to danger to such an extent, 
as to ensure general safety, while at the same time it is 
not overwhelmed with terror by punishments too severe 
and too frequently repeated. In particular states of the 
body, a slight wound may be followed by inflammation and 
death ; but these are not the results simply of the wound, 
but the consequences of a previous derangement of health, 
occasioned by departures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason appears for 
regarding the consequences of physical accidents in any 
other light than as direct punishments for infringement of 
the natural laws, and indirectly as a means of accomplish- 
ing moral and religious improvement. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE COMBINED OPERATION OF THE NATURAL 

LAWS. 

Having now unfolded several of the natural laws, and 
their effects, and having also attempted to show that each 
is inflexible and independent in itself, and requires ab- 
solute obedience, so that a man who shall neglect the phy- 
sical law will suffer the physical punishment, although he 
may be very attentive to the moral law ; that one who in- 
fringes the organic law will suffer organic punishment, 
although he may obey the physical law ; and that a person 
who violates the moral law will suffer the moral punishment, 
although he should observe the other two ; I proceed to 
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show the mutual relationship between these laws, and to 
adduce some instances of their joint operation. 

The great fires in Edinburgh, in November, 1824, when 
the Parliament Square and a part of the High Street _were 
consumed, will serve as one example. That calamity may 
be viewed in the following light : — The Creator constituted 
the /countries of England and Scotland, and the English 
and Scottish nations, with such qualities and relationships, 
that the individuals of both kingdoms would be most happy 
in acting towards each other, and pursuing their separate 
vocations, under the supremacy of the moral sentiments. 
We have lived to see this practised, and to reap the re- 
wards of it. But the ancestors of the two nations did not 
believe in this constitution of the world, and they preferred 
acting on the principles of the propensities ; that is to say, 
they waged furious wars, and committed wasting devasta- 
tions, on each other's properties and lives. This was clear- 
ly a violent infringement of the moral law ; and it is ob- 
vious from history that the two nations were equally fero- 
cious, and delighted reciprocally in each other's calamities. 
One effect of it was to render personal safety an object of 
paramount importance. The hill on which the Old Town 
of Edinburgh is built, was naturally surrounded by marshes, 
and presented a perpendicular front, to the west, capable 
of being crowned with a castle. It was appropriated with 
avidity, and the metropolis of Scotland founded there, ob- 
viously and undeniably under the inspiration purely of the 
animal faculties. It was fenced round, and ramparts built 
to exclude the fierce warriors who then inhabited the south 
of the Tweed, and also to protect the inhabitants from the 
feudal banditti who infested their own soil. The space 
within the walls, however, was limited and narrow ; the 
attractions to the spot were numerous, and to make the 
most of it, our ancestors erected the enormous masses of 
high, confused, and crowded buildings which now compose 
the High Street of this city, and the wynds, or alleys, on 
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its two sides. These abodes, moreorer, were constructed, 
to a great extent, of timber, for not only the joists and floors, 
but the partitions between the rooms, were of massive wood. 
Our ancestors did all this in the perfect knowledge of the 
physical law, that wood ignited by fire is not only consumed 
itself, but envelopes in inevitable destruction every com- 
bustible object within its influence. Further ; their suc- 
cessors, even when the necessity had ceased, persevered 
in the original error, and in the perfect knowledge that 
every year added to the age of such fabrics increased their 
liability to burn, they allowed them to be occupied not 
only as shops filled with paper, spirits, and other highly 
combustible materials, but introduced gaslights, and let 
off the upper floors for brothels, introducing thereby into 
the heart of this magazine of conflagration, the most reck- 
less and immoral of mankind. The consummation was 
the tremendous fires of November, 1824, the one originat- 
ing in a whiskey-cellar, and the other in a garret brothel, 
which consumed the whole Parliament Square and a part 
of the High Street, destroying property to the extent of 
many thousands of pounds, and spreading misery and 
ruin over a considerable portion of the population of Edin- 
burgh. Wonder, consternation, and awe were forcibly 
excited at the vastness of this calamity ; and in the ser- 
mons that were preached, and the dissertations that were 
written upon it, much was said of the inscrutable ways of 
Providence, that sent such visitations upon the poople, en- 
veloping the innocent and the guilty in one common sen- 
tence of destruction. . 

According to the exposition of the ways of Providenqe 
which I have ventured to give, there was nothing wonder- 
ful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, in the whole oc- 
currence. The surprising thing was, that it did not take 
place generations before. The necessity for these fabrics 
originated in gross violation of the moral law ; they were 
constructed in high contempt of the physical law ; and, lat- 
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terly, the moral law was set at defiance, by placing in them 
inhabitants abandoned to the worst habits of recklessness 
and intoxication. The Creator had bestowed on men 
faculties to perceive all this, and to avoid it, whenever they 
chose to exert them ; and the destruction that ensued was 
the punishment of following the propensities, in preference 
to the dictates of intellect and morality. The object of the 
destruction, as a natural event, was to lead men to avoid 
repetition of the offences : but the principles of the divine 
government are not yet comprehended ; Acquisitiveness 
whispers that more money may be made of houses consist- 
ing of five or six floors, under one roof, than of only two ; 
and erections, the very counterparts of the former, are now 
rearing their heads on the spot where the others stood, and, 
sooner or later, they also will be overtaken by the natural 
laws, which never slumber or sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of calami- 
ties of every kind, is to direct our attention, in the first in- 
stance, to the law of nature, from the operation of which 
they have originated ; then to find out the uses and advan- 
tages of that law when observed ; and to discover whether 
the evils under consideration have arisen from violation of 
it In the present instance, we ought never to lose sight 
of the fact, that the houses in question stood erect, and the 
furniture in safety, by the very same law of gravitation 
which made them topple to the foundation when it was in- 
fringed ; that mankind enjoy all the benefits which result 
from the combustibility of timber as fuel, by the very same 
law which renders it a devouring element, when unduly 
ignited; that, by the same morad law, which, when in- 
fringed, leads to the necessity of ramparts, fortifications, 
crowded lanes, and extravagantly high houses, we enjoy, 
now that we observe it better, that security of property and 
life which distinguishes modern Scotland from ancient 
Caladonia. 

^is instance affords a striking illustration of the man- 
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ner in which the physical and organic laws are constituted 
in harmony with, and in subserviency to, the moral law. 
We see clearly that the leading cause of the construction 
of such erections as the houses of the Old Town of Edin* 
burgh (with the deprivation of free air, and liability to com- 
bustion that attend them), arose from the excessive pre- 
dominance of Combativeness, Destructilreness, Self«steem, 
and Acquisitiveness, in our ancestors; and although the 
ancient personages who erected these monuments of ani- 
mal supremacy, had no conception that, in doing so, they 
were laying the foundations of a severe punishment on 
themselyes and their posterity ; yet, when we compare the 
comforts and advantages that would have accompanied 
dwellings constructed under the inspiration of Benerolence, 
Ideality, and enlightened Intellect, with the contaminating, 
debasing, and dangerous effects of their workmanship, we 
perceive most clearly that they actually were the instruments 
of chastising their own transgressions, and of transmitting 
that chastisement to their posterity, so long as the animal 
supremacy shall be prolonged. Another example may be 
given. 

Men, uniting under one leader, may, in virtue of the so- 
cial law, acquire prodigious advantages to themselves, which 
singly they could not obtain ; and Instated, that the condi- 
tion under which the benefits of that law were permitted, 
was, that the leader should know and obey the natural laws 
that were conducive to success ; if he neglected these, 
then the same principle which gave the social body the 
benefit of his observing them, involved them in the pun- 
ishment of his infringement ; and that this was just, be- 
cause, under the natural law, the leader must necessarily 
be chosen by the social body, and they were responsible 
for not attending to his natural qualities. Some illustra- 
tions of the consequeiices of neglect of this law may be 
stated, in which the mixed operation of the physical and 
moral laws will appear. 
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During the French war, a squadron of English men-of- 
war was sent to the Baltic with military stores, and, in re- 
turning home up Channel, they were beset, for two or 
three days, by a thick fog. It was about the middle of 
December, and no correct information was possessed of 
their exact situation. Some of the commanders proposed 
lying-to all night, and proceeding only during day, to avoid 
running ashore unawares. The commodore was exceediDg- 
ly attached to his wife and famOy, ^d stated his determin- 
ation to pass Christmas with them in England, if possible, 
and ordered the ships to sail straight on their voyage. The 
very same night they all struck on a sand-bank off the 
coast of Holland ; two ships of the line were dashed to 
pieces, and every soul on board perished. The third ship 
drew less water, was forced over the bank by the waves, 
was stranded on the beach, the crew saved, but led to a 
captivity of many years' duration. Now, these vessels were 
destroyed under the physical law ; but this calamity owed 
its origin to the predominance of the animal over the moral 
^nd intellectual faculties in the commodore. The gratifi- 
cation which he sought to obtain was individual and selfish ; 
and, if his Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Intellect, had been as alert and carried as forcibly 
home to his inind the operation of the physical laws, and 
the welfare of the men under his charge ; nay, if these 
faculties had been sufficiently alive to fiee the danger to 
vichich he exposed his own life, and the happiness of his 
own wife and children, — he never could have followed the 
precipitate course which consigned himself, and {so many 
brave men, to a watery grave, within a few hours after his 
resolution was formed. 

Very lately the Ogle Castle East Indiaman was offered a 
pilot coming* up Channel, but the captain refused assistance, 
professing his own skill to be sufficient. In a few hours 
the ship ran aground on a sand-bank, and every humaa 
being perished in the waves. This also arose from the 
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physical law, but the unfaTourabLe operation of it sprung 
from Self-esteem, pretending to knowledge which the in- 
tellect did not possess ; and, as it is only by the latter that 
obedience can be yielded to the physical laws, the destruc- 
tion of the ship was indirectly the consequence of infringe- 
ment of the moral and intellectual laws. 

An old sailor, whom I lately met on the Qrueens-ferry 
passage, told me, that he had been nearly fifty years at sea, 
and once was in a fifty gun ship in the West Indies. The 
captain, he said, was a ' fine man ;' he knew the climate, 
and foresaw a hurricane coming, by its natural signs ; and, 
on one occasion, in particular, he struck the top-masts, 
lowered the yards, lashed the guns, made each man supply 
himself with food for thirty-six hours, and scarcely was this 
done when the hurricane came ; the ship lay for four hours 
on her beam-ends in the water ; but all was prepared ; the 
men were kept in vigour during the storm and fit for every 
exertion ; the ship at last righted, suffered little damage, 
and proceeded on her voyage. The fleet which she con- 
voyed was dispersed, and a great number of the ships 
foundered. Here we see the supremacy of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, and discover to what a surprising ex- 
tent they present a guarantee, even against the fury of the 
phyfitcal elements in their highest state of agitation. 

One of the most instructive illustrations of the connexion 
between the different natural laws is presented in Captain 
Lton's brief narrative of an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Repulse Bay, in his Majesty's ship Griper, in the year 
1824. 

Captain Lyon mentions, that he sailed in the Griper on 
13th June, 1824, in company with his Majesty's surveying 
vessel Snap, as a store-tender. The Griper was 180 tons 
burden, and * drew 16 feet 1 inch a.baf);, and 15 feet 10. 
inches forward,' — ^p. 2. On the 26th, he, * was sorry to 
observe that the Griper, from her great depth and sharp- 
ness forward, pitched very deeply.* — ^p. 3. * She sailed so 
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ill, that ' in a stiff breeze and with studding-sails set, he 
was unable to get above four knots an hour out of her, and 
she was twice whirled round in an eddy in the Pentland 
Frith, from which she could not escape.' — ^p. 6. On the 
3d July, * being now fairly at sea^ I caused the Snap to 
take us in tow, which I had declined doing as we passed 
up the east coast of England, although our little companion 
had much difficulty in keeping under sufficiently low sail 
for us^ and by noon we had passed the Stack Back.' ' The 
Snap was of the greatest assistance, the Griper frequently 
towing at the rate of five knots, in cases where she would 
not have gone three.' — p. 10. ' On the forenoon of the 
16th, the Snap came and took us in tow ; but at noon on 
the 17th, strong breezes and a heavy swell obliged us again 
to cast off. We scudded while able, but our depth on the 
water caused us to ship so many heavy seas, that I most reluc- 
tantly brought to under storm stay-sails. This was render- 
ed exceedingly mortifying, by observing that our compan- 
ion was perfectly dry, and not affected by the sea.' — ^p. 13. 

* When our stores were all on board, we found our narrow 
decks completely crowded by them. The gangways, fore- 
castle, and abaft the mizen-mast, were filled with casks, 
hawsers, whale-lines, and stream-cables, while on our strait- 
ened lower decks we were obliged to place casks and other 
stores, in every part but that allotted to the ship's company's 
mess-tables; and even my cabin had a quantity of things 
stowed away in it.' — ^p. 21. « It may be proper to mention, 
that the Fury and Hecla, which were enabled to stow three 
years provisions, were each exactly double the size of the 
Griper, and the Griper carried two years' and a halfs pro- 
visions.' — ^pp. 22, 23. 

Arrived in the Polar Seas, they were visited by a storm, 
of which Captain Lyon gives the following description :-^ 

* We soon, however, came to fifteen fathoms, and I kept 
right away, but had then only ten ; when, being unable to 
see far around us, and observing, from the whiteness of the 
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water, that we were on a bank, I rounded to at 7 a. m., 
and tried to bring up with the starboard anchor, and sev- 
enty fathoms chain, but the stiff breeze and heavy sea 
caused this to part in half an hour, and we again made 
sail to the north east-ward ; but finding we came suddenly 
to seven fathoiAs, and that the ship could not possibly work 
out again, as she would not face the sea, or keep steerage- 
way on her, I roost reluctantly brought her up with three 
bowers and a stream in succession, yet not before we had 
shoaled to five and a half. This was between 8 and 9 
a. m., the ship pitching bows under, and a tremendous 
sea running. At noon the starboard-bower anchor parted, 
but the others held. 

* As there was every reason to fear the falling of the 
tide, which we knew to be from twelve to fifteen feet on 
this coast, and in that case the total destruction of the ship, 
I caused the longboat to be hoisted out, and with the four 
smaller ones to be stored to a certain extent, with arms 
and provisions. The officers drew lots for their respective 
boats, and the ship's company were stationed to them. 
The longboat having been filled full of stores, which could 
not be put below, it became requisite to throw them over- 
board, 05 there teas no room for them on our very small and 
crowded decks, over which heavy seas were constantly sweeps 
ing. In making these preparations for taking to the boats, 
it was evident to all, that the longboat was .the only one 
that had the slightest chance of living under the lee of the 
ship, should she be wrecked, but every officer and man 
drew his lot with the greatest composure, though two of 
our boats would have swamped the instant they were low- 
ered. Yet, such was the noble feeling of those around me, 
that it was evident, that, had I ordered the boats in ques- 
tion to be manned, their crews would have entered them 
without a murmur. In the aflernoon, on the weather clear- 
ing a little, we discovered a low beach all around astern of 
us, on which the surf was running to an awful height, and 
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it appeared evident that no human powers could save us. 
At 3 p. M. the tide had fallen, twentytwo feet, (only six feet 
nnore than we drew,) and the ship, having been lifted up by 
a tremendous seuj struck with great violence the length of 
her keel. This we naturally conceived was the forerunner 
of her total wreck, and we stood in readiness to take the 
boats, and endeavour to hang under her lee. She contin- 
ued to strike with sufficient force to have burst any less 
fortified vessel, at intervals of a few minutes, whenever an 
unusual heavy sea passed us. And, as the water was so 
shallow, these might almost be called breakers rather than 
waves, for each in passing burst with great force over our 
gangways, and as ever/ sea ' topped,' our decks were con- 
tinually, and frequently, deeply flooded. All hands took a 
little refreshment, for some had scarcely been below for 
twentyfour hours, and I had not been in bed for three 
nights. Although few, or none of us, had any idea that we 
should survive the gale, we did not think that our comforts 
should be entirely neglected, and an order was therefore 
given to the men to put on their best and warmest clothing, 
to enable them to support life as long as possible. Every 
man therefore, brought his bag on deck, and dressed him- 
self; and in the fine athletic forms which stood before 
me, I did not see one muscle quiver, nor the slightest sign 
of alarm. The officers each secured some useful instru- 
ment about them, for the purpose of observation, although it 
was acknowledged by all that^dot the slightest hope remain- 
ed. And now that every thing in our power had been done, 
I called all hands afl, and to a merciful God offered 
prayers for our preservation. I thanked 'every one for 
their excellent conduct, and cautioned them, as we should, 
in all probability, soon appear before our Maker, to enter 
his presence as men resigned to their fate. We then all 
sat down in groups, and, sheltered from the wash of the 
sea, by whatever we could find, many of us endeavoured 
to obtain a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was witnessed a 
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finer scene than on the deck of my little ship, when all the 
hope of life had lefl us. Noble as the character of the 
British sailor is always allowed to be in cases of danger ; 
yet I did not believe it to be possible, that, among forty- 
one persons, not one repining word should have been ut- 
tered. The officers sat about, wherever they could find a 
shelter from the sea, and the men lay down conversing 
with each other with the most perfect calmness. Each 
was at peace with his neighbour and all the world, and I 
am firmly persuaded that the resignation which was then 
shown to the will of the almighty, was the means of ob- 
taining his mercy. At about 6 p. m., the rudder, which 
had already received some very heavy blows, rose and 
broke up die afier-lockers, and this was the last severe 
shock that the ship received. We found by the well that 
she made no water, and by dark she struck no more. 
God was mercifiil to us, and the tide almost miraculously 
fell no lower. At dark heavy rain fell, but was borne in 
patience, for it beat down the gale, and brought with it a 
light air from the northward. At nine p. m,. the water 
had deepened to five fathoms. The ship kept off the 
ground all night, and our exhausted crew obtained some 
broken rest.' — ^p. 76. 

In humble gratitude for his deliverance, he called the 
place * The Bay of God's mercy,' and 'offered up thanks 
and praises to God, for the mercy he had shown to us.' 

On 12th September, they had another gale of wind, 
with cutting showers of sleet, and a heavy sea. * At such 
a time as tkiSy says Captain Lyon, * we had fresh cause to 
deplore the extreme duJness of the Griper's sailing, for 
though almost any other vessel would have worked off this 
leorshore, we made little or no progress on a wind^ hut re- 
jftained actually pitching, forecastle under, with scarcely 
steerage^way, to preserve which I was ultimately obliged 
to keep her nearly two points off the wind.' — p. 98. 
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Another storm overtook them, which is described as fbl« 
lows : — * Never shall I forget the dreariness of this most 
anxious night. Our ship pitched at such a rate that it was 
not possible to stand, even below ; while on deck we were 
unable to move, without holding by ropes, which were 
stretched from side to side. The drift snow flew in such 
sharp heavy flakes, that we could not look to windward, 
and it froze on deck to above a foot in depth, l^he sea 
made incessant breaches quite fore and aft the ship, and 
the temporary warmth it gave while it washed over us, 
was most painfully checked, by its almost immediately 
freezing on our clothes. To these discomforts were added^ 
the horrible uncertainty as to whether the cables would 
hold until daylight, and the convictien also, .that if they 
failed us, we should instantly be dashed to pieces; the 
wind blowing directly to the quarter in which we knew 
the shore must lie. Again, should they continue to hold 
us, we feared, by the ship's complaining so much forward, 
that the bitts would be torn up, or that she would setde 
down at her anchors, overpowered by some of the tremen- 
dous seas which burst over her. At dawn on the 13th, 
thirty minutes after four a. h., we found that the best bow- 
er cable had parted ; and, as the gale now blew with ter- 
rific violence from the north, there was little reason to ex- 
pect that the other anchors would hold long ; or, if they 
did, we pitched so deeply ^ and lifted so great a body of 
water each time, thai if was feared the windlass and fore^ 
castle would be torn up, or she must go down at her anchors ; 
although the ports were knocked out, and a considerable 
portion of the bulwark cut away, she could scarcely dis- 
charge one sea before shipping another, and the decks 
were frequendy flooded to an alarming depth. 

' At six A. M., all further doubts on this particular ac- 
count were at an end ; for, having received two overwhelm- 
ing seas, both the other cables went at the same moment. 
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and we were left helpless, without anchors, or any means 
oC saving ourselves, should the shore, as we had every rea- 
son to expect, be close astern. And here, again, I had the 
happiness of witnessing the same general tranquillity as 
was shown on the 1st of September. There was no outcry 
that the cables were gone ; but my friend Mr. Manico, 
with Mr. Garr the gunner, came aft as soon as they recov- 
ered their legs, and, in the lowest whisper, informed me 
that the cables had all parted. The ship, in trending to 
the wind, lay quite down on her broadside, and as it then 
became evident that nothing held her, and that she was 
quite helpless, each man instinctively took his station ; 
while the seamen at the leads, having secured themselves 
as well as was in their power, repeated their soundings, on 
which our preservation depended, with as much composure 
as if we had been entering a friendly port. Here, again, 
that Almighty^ power, which had before so mercifully pre- 
served us, granted us his protection.' — ^p. 100. 

Nothing can be more interesting and moving than this 
narrative ; it di^lays a great predominance of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, but sadly unenlightened as to the 
. natural laws. I quoted, in Captain Lton's own words, his 
description of the Griper, loaded to such excess that she 
drew sixteen feet water ; that she was incapable of sailing ; 
that she was whirled round in an eddy in the Pentland 
Frith ; that seas broke over her that did not wet the deck 
of the little Snap, not half her size. Captain Lton knew 
all this ; and also the roughness of the climate to which 
he was steering ; and, with these outrages of the physical 
law staring him in the face, he proceeded on his voyage, 
without addressing, so far as we perceive, one remonstrance 
to the Lords of the Admiralty on the subject of this in- 
fringement of every principle . of common prudence. My 
opinion is, that Captain Lyon was not blind to the errors 
committed in his equipment, or to their probable conse- 
quences ; but that his powerful sentiment of Veneration, 

14 
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combined with Cautioasness and Love of Approbation, 
(misdirected in this instance,) deprived him of courage to 
complain to the Admiralty, through fear of giving offence : 
or that, if he did complain, they have prevented him from 
stating the fact in his narrative. To the tempestuous north 
he sailed ; and his greatest dangers were clearly referable 
to the very infringements of the physical laws whioh he 
describes. When the tide ebbed, his ship reached to 
within six feet of the bottom, and, in the hollow of every 
wave, struck with great violence ; but she was loaded at 
least four feet too deeply, by his own account ; so that, 
if he had done his own duty, she would have had four feet 
of additional water, or, ten feet in all, between her and the 
bottom, even in the hollow of the wave, — a matter of the 
very last importance, in such a critical condition. Indeed, 
with four feet more water, she would not have struck. Be- 
sides, if less loaded, she would have struck less violently. 
Again, when pressed upon a lea shore, her incapability of 
sailing was almost obvious cause of danger : in short, if 
Providence is to be regarded as the cause of these calami- 
ties, there is no impropriety which man can commit, which 
may not, on the same principles, be charged against the 
Creator. 

But the moral law again shines forth in delightful splen- 
dour, in the conduct of Captain Lton and his crew, when 
in the most forlorn condition. Piety, resignatiop, and 
manly resolution, then animated them to the noblest efforts. 
On the principle, that the power of accommodating the 
conduct to the natural laws, depends on the activity of the 
sentiments and intellect, and that the more numerous the 
faculties that are excited, the greater is the energy com- 
municated to the whole system, I would say, that, whfle 
Captain Lton's suflferings were, in a great degree, brought 
on by his infringements of the physical laws, his escqie 
was, in a great measure, promoted by his obedience to the 
moral law ; and that Providence, in the whole occurrence. 
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proceeded on the broad and general principle, which sends 
advantage uniformly as the reward of obedience, and evil 
as the punishment of infringement, of every particular law 
of creation. 

That storma and tempests have been instituted for some 
benevolent end, may, perhaps, be acknowledged, when 
their causes and effects are fully known, which at present 
is not the case. But, even amidst all our ignorance of 
these, .it is surprising how small a portion of evil they 
would occasion, if men obeyed the laws which are actually 
ascertained. How many ships perish from being sent to 
sea in an old worn out condition, and ill equipped, through 
mere Acquisitiveness ; and how many more, from captains 
and <^rews being chosen who are greatly defrcient in knowl- 
edge, intelligence, and morality, in consequence of which 
they infringe the physical laws. We ought to look to all 
these matters, before complaining of storms as natural in- 
stitutions. 

The last example of the n^ixed q>eration of the natu- 
ral laws which I shall notice, is that which followed 
frmn the mercantile distresses of 18$25-6. I have traced 
the origin of that visitation to excessive activity of Acquisi- 
tiveness, and a general ascendency of the animal and self- 
ish faiculties over the moral and intellectual powers. The 
punishments of these offences were manifold. The ex- 
cesses infringed the moral la#, and the chastisement &r 
this was deprivation of the tranquil, steady enjoyment that 
flows only from Uie sentiments, with severe suffering in the 
ruin of fortune and blfisting of hope. These disappoint- 
ments produced mental anguish and depression ; which 
occasioned unhealthy action in the brain. The action of 
the brain being disturbed, a morbid nervous influence was 
transmitted to the whole corporeal system ; bodily disease 
was superadded to mental sorrow, and, in some instances, 
the unhappy sufferers committed suicide to escape from 
these aggravated evils. Under the organic law,, the child- 
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ren produced in this period of mental depression, bodily 
distress, and organic derangement, will inherit weak bo- 
dies, with feeble and irritable minds, a hereditary chas- 
tisement of their father's transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the various 
laws acting in perfect harmony, and in subordination to 
the moral and intellectual. If our ancestors had not for- 
saken the supremacy of the moral sentiments, such fabrics 
as the houses in the Old Town of Edinburgh never would 
have been built ; and if the modem proprietors had return- 
ed to that law, and kept profligate and drunken inhabitants 
out of them, the conflagration might still have been avoid- 
ed. In the case of the ships, we saw, that wherever intel- 
lect and sentiment had been relaxed, and animal motives 
permitted to assume the supremacy, evil had speedily "^fol- 
lowed ; and that where the higher powers were called forth, 
safety had been obtained. And, finally, in the case of 
the merchants and manufacturers, we traced their calami- 
ties directly to placing Acquisitiveness and Ambition above 
Intellect and Sentiment. 

Formidable and appalling, then, as these punishments 
are, yet, when we attend to the laws under which they 
occur, and perceive that the object and legitimate (^ration 
of every one of them, when observed, is to produce happi- 
ness to man ; and that the punishments have the sole ob- 
ject in view of forcing him back to this enjoyment, we 
cannot, under the supremacy of the sentiments and intel- 
lect, fail to bow in humility before diem, and at once wise, 
just, and beneficent. 
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The question has freqwently been asked, What is the 
practical use of Phrenology, even supposing it to be true? 
A few observations will enable us to answer this inquiry ; 
and at the same time, to present a brief summary of the 
doctrine of the preceding Essay. 

Prior to the age of 6alileo> the earth and sun present- 
ed to the eye phenomena exactly similar to those which 
they now exhibit ; but their motions appeared in a very 
different light to the understanding. 

Before the age of Newton, the revolutions of the plan- 
ets were known as matter of fact ; but the understand - 
ing was ignorant of the principle of their motions. 

Previous to the dawn of modern chemistry, many of the 
qualities of physical substances were ascertained by obser- 
vation, but their ultim^e principles and relations were 
not understood. 

Knowledge may be rendered beneficial in two ways, — 
either by rendering the substance discovered directly sub- 
servient to human enjoyment ; or, where this is impossible, 
by modifying human conduct in harmony with its qualities. 
While knowledge of any department of nature remains 
imperfect and empirical, the unknown qualities or the ob- 
jects belonging to it may render our efforts either to apply 
or to accord with those which are known, altogether 
abortive. Hence it is only ader ultimate principles have 
been, discovered, their relations ascertained, and this 
knowledge has been systematised, that science can attain 
its full character of utility. The merits of Galileo and 
Newton consist in having rendered this service to astron- 
omy. 
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Before the appearance of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
mankind were practically acquainted with the feelings and 
intellectual operations of their own minds ; and anatomi&ts 
knew the appearances of the hrain : But the science of 
Mind was very much in the same state as that of the heav- 
enly bodies prior to Galileo and Newton. This remark 
is borne out by the following considerations : 

First. No unanimity prevailed among philosophers coit- 
cerning the elementary feelings and intellectual powers of 
man. Individuals, deficient in Conscientiousness, for in-* 
stance, denied that the sentiment of justice was a primitive 
mental quality of mind. Others, deficient in Veneration, 
asserted that man was not naturally prone to worship, and 
ascribed religion to the invention of priests. 

Secondly. The extent to which the primitive faculties 
difier in relative strength, was matter of dispute, or of 
vague conjecture ; and there was no agreement whether 
' many actual attainments were the gifts of nature, or the re- 
sults of mere cultivation. 

Thirdly. Different modes of the same feeling were 
often mistaken for different feelings : and modes of action 
of all the intellectual faculties were mistaken for faculties 
themselves. 

Fourthly. The brain, confessedly the most important or- 
gan of the body, and that with which the nerves of the senses, 
of motion, and of feeling directly communicate, had no as- 
certained functions. Mankind were ignorant of its uses, 
and of its influence on the mental faculties. They indeed 
still dispute that its different parts are the organs of differ- 
ent mental powers, and that the vigour of manifestation 
bears a proportion, ceBteris paribus^ to the size of the or- 
gan. 

If, in physics, imperfect and empirical knowledge* ren- 
ders the unknown qualities of bodies liable to frustrate the 
efforts of man to apply or to accommodate his conduct to 
their known qualities ; and if only a complete and system** 
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atic exhibition of ultimate principles, and their relaticms, can 
confer on science its full character of utility, — the same 
doctrine applies with equal or greater force to the philoso- 
phy of man. For example. 

Politics embrace forms of government, and the rela- 
tions between different states. All government is design- 
ed to combine the^ efibrts of individuals, and to regulate 
their conduct when united. To arrive at the best means 
of accomplishing this end, systematic knowledge of the na- 
ture of man seems highly important. A despotism, for ex- 
ample, may restrain some abuses of the lower propensities, 
but it assuredly impedes the exercise of reflection, and 
others of the highest and noblest powers. A form of gov- 
ernmeot can be suited to the nature of man only when it 
is calculated to permit the legitimate use, and to restrain 
the abuses, of all his mental feelings and capacities ; and 
how can such a government be devised, while these prin- 
ciples, with their spheres of action, and external relations, 
are imperfectly ascertained. Again ; all relations between 
different states must also be in accordance with the nature 
of man, to prove permanently beneficial ; and the question 
recurs, How are these to be framed while that nature is 
matter of conjecture 1 Napoleon disbelieved in a senti- 
ment of justice as an innate quality of mind ; and, in his 
relations with other states^ relied on fear and interest as 
the grand motives of conduct: but that sentiment ex- 
isted; and, combined with other faculties which he out- 
raged, prompted Europe to hurl him from his throne. If 
Napoleon had comprehended the principles of human na- 
ture, and their relations, as forcibly and plearly as the priur 
ciples of mathematics, in which he excelled, his under- 
standing would have greatly modified his conduct, and 
Europe would have escaped prodigious calamities. 

Legislation, civil and criminal, is intended to regulate 
and direct the human faculties in their efforts at gratifica- 
tion ; and, to be useful, laws must accord with the consti- 
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tution of these faculties. But how can salutary laws be en* 
acted, while the subject tp be governed, or human nature, 
is not accurately understood ? The inconsistency and in- 
tricacy of the laws even in enlighented nations, have af* 
forded themes for the satirist in every age ; and how could 
the case be otherwise ? Legislators provided rules for di- 
recting the qualities of human nature, which they con- 
ceived themselves to know ; but either error in their con- 
ceptions, or the effects of other qualities unknown or un- 
attended to, defeated their intentions. The law, for ex- 
ample, punishing heresy with burning, was addressed by 
our ancestors to Cautiousness, Se]f>Love, and other inferi- 
or feelings ; but intellect, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness, were omitted in their estimate of human 
principles of action ; and these set their laws at defiance. 

There are many laws still in the statute book, equally at 
variance with the nature of man. 

Education is intended to enlighten the intellect and 
moral sentiments, and train them to vigour. But how can 
this be successfully accomplished, when the faculties and 
sentiments themselves, the laws to which they are subject- 
ed, and their relations fo external objects, are unascer^ 
tained. Accordingly, the theories and practices observed 
in education are innumerable and contradictory, which 
could not happen if men knew the constitution of the ob- 
ject which they were training. 

Morals and Religion, also, cannot assume a systematic 
and demonstrable' character, until the elementary qual- 
ities of mind, and their relations shall be ascertained. 

It is presumable that the Deity, in creating the moral 
powers and the external world, really adapted the one to 
the other ; so that individuals and nations, in pursuing 
morality, must, in every instance, be promoting iheir best 
interests, and, in departing from it, must be sacrificing 
th^m to passion, or to illusory notions of advantage. But, 
until the nature of man, and the relationship between it and 
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the external world, shall be scientifically ascertained, and 
systemfitically expounded, it will be impossible to support 
morality by the powerful demonstration of interest, as here 
supposed, coinciding with it. The tendency in most men 
to view expediency as not always coincident with justice, 
affi>rds a striking proof of the limited knowledge of the 
constitution of inan and the external world still prevalent 
in society. 

The diversities of doctrine in religion also obviously owe 
their origin to ignorance of the primitive faculties and their 
relations. The faculties differ in relative strength in dif- 
ferent individuals, and each person is most alive to objects 
and views connected with the powers predominant in him- 
self. Hence, in reading the Scriptures, one is convinced 
that they establish Gal^vinism ; another, possesssing a dif^ 
ferent combination of faculties, discovers in them. Lather- 
anism; and a third is satisfied that Socinianism is the 
only true interpretation. These individuals have, in gen- 
eral, no distinct conception that the views which strike 
them most forcibly, appear in a different light to minds 
differently constituted. A correct interpretation of revela- 
tion must, harmonize with the dictates of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, holding the animal propensiUes in subi 
ordination. It may legitimately go beyond what they, un- 
aided, could reach ; but it cannot contradict them ; be- 
cause this would be setting the revelation of the bible in 
opposition to the inherent dictates of the faculties consti- 
tuted by the Creator, which cannot be admitted ; as the 
Deity is too powerful and wise to be inconsistent. But 
mankind will never be induced to bow to such interpreta- 
tions, while each takes his individual mind as a standard 
of human nature in general, and conceives that his own 
impressions are synonymous with absolute truth. The e»» 
tablishment of the nature of man, therefore, on a scientific 
basis, and in a systematic form, must aid the cause both 
of morality and religicm. 
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The PROFESSIONS, PURSUITS, AMUSEMENTS, and HOURS 

OF EXERTION of indiriduais, ought aftso to bear reference to 
their physical and mental constitution ; but hitherto no 
guiding principle has been possessed to regulate practice in 
these important particulars,— -another evidence that the 
science of man has been unknown. 

But we require (mly to attend to the scenes daily pre- 
senting themselves in society, to obtain irresistible demim- 
stration of the consequences resulting from the want of a 
true theory of human nature^ and its relations. Every pre- 
ceptor in schools, every professor in colleges, every author, 
editcM', and pamphleteer, every member of Parliament, 
counsellor and judge, has a set of notions of his own, which 
in his mind hold the place of a system of the phdosophy of 
man ; and although he may not have methodized his ideas, 
or even acknowledged them to himself as a thewy, yet they 
constitute a standard to him by which he practically judges 
of all questions in morals, politics, and religion ; he advo* 
cates whatever views coincide with them^ and condemns 
all that differ from them, with as unhesitating dogmatism 
as the most pertinacious theorist on earth. Each also de- 
spises the notions of his fellows, in so far as they differ from 
his own. In short, the human faculties too generally ope- 
rate simply as instincts, exhibiting all the confliction and 
uncertainty of mere feeling, unenlightened by perception 
of their own nature and objects. Hence public measures 
in general, whether relating to education, religion, trade, 
manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or to any other of 
the dearest interests of society, instead of being treated as 
branches of one general system of economy, and adjusted 
each on scientific principles in harmony with all thp rest, 
are supported or opposed on narrow and empirical grounds, 
and often call forth displays of ignorance, prejudice, sd^ 
ishness, intolerance, and bigotry, that greatly obstruct the 
progress of improvement. Indeed, unanimity, even among 
sensible and virtuous men, will be impossible, so long as 
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no standard of mental philosophy is admitted to guide in- 
diridual feelings and perceptions. But the state of things 
now described coald not exist if education embraced a true 
sjstem of human nature and its relations. 

If then, phrenology be true, i^ will, when matured, sup- 
ply the deficiencies now pointed out. 

But, here, another question naturally presents itself, How 
are the views now expounded, supposing them to contain 
some portion of truth, to be rendered practical? In an- 
swer I remark, that the institutions and manners of society 
indicate the state of mind of the influential classes at the 
time when they prevail. The trial and burning of old wo- 
men as witches, point out clearly the predominance of De- 
structiveness and Wonder over Intellect and Benevotence, 
in those who are guilty of such cruel absurdities. The 
practices of wager of battle, and ordeal by fire and water, 
indicate Gombativeness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, 
to have been in great activity in those who permitted them, 
combined with much intellectual ignorance of the natural 
constitution of the world. In like manner, the enormous 
sums willingly expended in war, and the small sums grudg* 
ingly paid for public improvements ; the intense energy 
displayed in the pursuit of wealth ; and the general apathy 
evinced in the search after knowledge and virtue, unequi- 
vocally proclaim activity of Gombativeness, Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation ; 
with comparatively moderate vivacity of Benevolence and 
Intellect, in the present generation. Before, therefore, the 
practices of mankind can -be altered, the state of their 
minds must be changed. No practical error can be greater 
than that of establishing institutions greatly in advance of 
the mental condition of the people. The rational method 
is first to instruct the intellect, then to interest the senti- 
ments, and, last of all, to form arrangements in harmony 
with, and resting on, these as their basis. 
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The Tiews developed in the preceding chapters, if foand- 
ed in nature, may be expected to lead, ultimately, to con- 
siderable changes in many of the customs and pursuits of 
society ; but to accomplish this effect, the principles them- 
selves must first be ascertained to be true ; then they must 
be sedulously taught ; and when the public mind has been 
thoroughly prepared, then only ought important practical al- 
terations to be proposed. It appears to me that a long series 
of years will be necessary to bring even civilized nations 
into a condition systematically to obey the natural laws. 

The preceding chapters pay be regarded, in one sense, 
as an introduction to an Essay on Education. If the views 
unfolded in them be in general sound, it will follow that 
education has scarcely yet commenced. If the Creator has 
bestowed on the body, on the mind, and on external nature, 
determinate constitutions, and arranged these so as to act on 
each other, and to produce happiness or misery to man, ac- 
cording to certain definite principles, and if this action 
goes on invariably, inflexibly, and irresistibly, whether men 
attend to it or not, it is obvious that the very basis of useful 
knowledge must consist in an acquaintance with these nat- 
ural arrangements : and that education will be valuable in 
the exact degree in which it communicates such informa- 
tion, and trains the faculties to act upon it. Reading, 
writing, and accounts, which make up the instruction en- 
joyed by the lower orders, are merely means of acquiring 
knawiedge^ but do not constitute it. Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, which are added in the education of the mid- 
dle classes, are still only means of obtaining information ; 
so that, with the exception of the few who pursue physical 
science, society dedicates very little attention to the study 
of the natural laws. In following out the views now dis- 
cussed, therefore, each individual, according as he becomes 
acquainted with the natural laws, ought to obey them, and 
to communicate his experience of their (^erations to others ; 
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avoiding at the same time all attempts at subverting, by 
violence, established institations, or outraging public. senti- 
ment by intemperate discussions. The doctrine now un- 
folded, if true, authorises us to predicate that the most suc- 
cessful method of ameliorating the condition -of mankind, 
will be that which appeals most directly to their moral sen- 
timents and intellect ; and, I may add from experience 
and observation, that, in proportion as any individual be- 
comes acquainted with the real constitution of the human 
mind, will his conviction of the efficacy of this method in- 
crease. 

The next step ought to be to teach those laws to the 
young.* Their minds, not being pre-occupie<i by preju- 
dices, will recognise them as congenial to their constitu- 
tion ; the first generation that has embraced them from in- 
fancy will proceed to modify the institutions of society into 
accordance with their dictates ; and in the course of ages 
they may at length be acknowledged as practically useful. 
All true theories have ultimately been adopted and influ- 
enced practice ; and I see no reason to fear that the pres- 
ent will prove an exception. The failure of all previous 
systems is the natural consequence of their being unfound- 
ed ; if this one shall resemble them, it will deserve, and 
assuredly will meet with, a similar fate. A perception of 
the importance of the natural laws will lead to their ob- 
servance, and this will be attended with an improved de- 
velopement of brain, thereby increasing the desire an'd ca- 
pacity for obedience. 

Finally. If it be true that the Natural Laws must be 
obeyed as a preliminary condition to happiness in this 
world, and if virtue and happiness be inseparably allied, 
the religious instructers of mankind may probably discover 



* Some observations on ELdacation will be found in the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. iv. p. 407. 
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in the general and prevalent ignorance of these laws, one 
reason of the limited success which has hitherto attended 
their own dforts at improving the condition of mankind ; 
lind they may perhaps perceive it to be not inconsistent 
with their sacred office, to instruct men in the natural int- 
stitutions of the Creator, in addition to his revealed will, 
and to recommend obedience to both. They exercise so 
vast an influence over the best members of society, that 
their countenance may hasten, or their opposition retard, 
by a century, the practical adoption of the natural laws, as 
guides of human conduct. 
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JNt)TE I. 
NATURAL LAWS.— Text, p. 13. 

• 

In the text it is mentioned, that many philosophers have treated 
cithe Laws of Nature. The following; are examples : 

Mr. Stewart says, ' To examine the economy of nfiture in the 
phenomena of the lower animals, and to compare their instincts with 
the physical circumstances of their external situation, forms one of 
the finest speculations of Natural History i and yet it is a specula- 
tion to which the attjention of the natural historian has seldom been 
directed. Not only Buffov, but Rat and Durham, have passed it 
over slightly ; nor, indeed, do I know of any one who has made it 
the object of a particular consideration but Lord Kamks, in a short 
appendix to one of his sketches.' — EUmentg of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind^ vol. iii. p. 368. 

Mr. Stswart also uses the following words :-->< Numberless ex- 
amples jihow that Nature has done no more for man than was neces- 
sary for his preservation, leaving him to make many acquisitions for 
himself, which she has imparted immediately to the brutes. 

' My own idea is, as I have said on a different occasion, that both 
iiuHrut and txperienee are here concerned, and that the share which 
l>elongs to each in producing the result, can be ascertained 4>y an 
appeal to facts alone.' — Vol. iii. ch. 338. 

Montesquieu introduces his Spirit of Laws by the following ob- 
servations : — * Laws, in their most general signification, are the 
necessary relations derived from the vature of things. In this sense, 
all beings have their laws ; the Deity has his laws ', the material 
world its laws ; the intelligences superior to man have their laws ; 
the beasts their laws ; man his laws. 

* Those who assert that a Mind fatality produced the various cfects 
we behold in this worldy are guilty of a very great absurdity : for can 
any thing be more absurd than to pretend that a blind fatality could 
be productive of intelligent beings i • 
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* There is, then, a primitire re&son ; and laws are the relations 
which suhsist between it and different beings, and the relations of 
these beings among themselves. 

* God is related to the universe as creator and preserver ; the laws 
by which he has created all things are those by which he preserves them. 
He acts according to these rules, because he knows them ; he knows 
them because he made them ; and he made them because they are 
relative to his wisdom and power, &c. 

* Man, as a physical being, is, like other bodies, governed by in^ 
variaMe laws,* — Spirit of Laws, b. i. c. i. 

Justice Blackstovk observes, that < Law, in its most general and 
comprehensive sense, signifies a rule of action ; and is applied in- 
discriminately to all kinds of action, whether animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational. Thus we saj, the laws of motion, of gravita- 
tion, of optics, or mechanics, as well as the laws of nature and of 
nations. Thus, when the Supreme Being formed the universe, and 
created matter out of nothing, he impressed certain principles upon 
that matter, from which it can never depart, and without which it 
would cease to be. When he put that matter into motion, he es- 
tablished certain laws of motion, to which all moveable bodies must 
conform.' — ^ If we farther advance from mere inactive matter to 
vegetable and animal life, we aball find them still governed bt 
LAWS ; more numerous, indeed, but equally fixed and invariable. 
The whole progress of plants, from the seed to the root, a^d from 
thence to the seed again ; — the method of animal nutrition, diges- 
tion, secretion, and all other branches of vital economy ; — are not 
left to chance, or the will of the creature itself, but are performed in 
a wondrous involuntary manner, and guided by unerring rules laid 
down by the great Creator. This, then, is the general signification 
of law, a rule of action dictated by some superior ' being ; and in 
those creatures that have neither power to think, nor the will, such 
laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature itself sub- 
sists ; for its existence depends on that obedience.' Blaekstone*s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. i. sect. 2. 

' The word law,' says Mr. Erskine, * is frequently made use of, 
both by divines and philosophers, in a large acceptation, to express 
the settled method of God's providence, by which he preserves the or- 
der of the MATERIAL WORLD tn such a manner, that noUnng in U may 
deviate from that uniform course which lie has appointed for it. And 
as brute matter is merely passive, without the least degree of choice 
upon its part, these laws are inviolably observed in the material 
creation, every part of which corUinnes to act, immutably, according to 
the. rules that were from the beginning prescribed to it by if^nite wis- 
dom. Thus philosophers have given the appellation of law to that 
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motion which incessantly pervades and agitates the umverse, and 
is ever changing the form and substance of things, dissolving some, 
and raising others, as from their ashes, to fill up the void : Tet so, 
that amidst all the fluctuations by which particular thingrs are af- 
fected, the universe is still preserved without diminution. Thus 
also they speak of the laws of fluids, of gravitation^ &c. and the 
tDord is usedf in this sense, in several passages of the sacred writings : 
in the book of Job, and in Proverbs viii. 29, where God is said to 
have given his law to the seas that they should not pass his com- 
mandment.' — Erskine*s Institutes of the Laws of Scotland, book i. 
tit. i. sect. 1. 

Discussions about the Laws of Nature, rather than inquiries into 
them, were common in France, during the Revolution ; and, having 
become associated, in imagination, with the cri^ies and horrors of 
that period, they continue to be regarded, by some individuals, as 
inconsistent with religion and morality. A coincidence between 
the views, maintained in the preceding Essay, and a passage in 
VoLNET, has been pointed out to me as an objection to the whole 
doctrine. Volney's words are the following : — ^ It is a law of na* 
ture, that water flows from an upper to a lower situation ', that it 
seeks its level ; that it is heavier than air ; that all bodies tend to- 
wards the earth ; that flame rises towards the sky ; that it destroys 
the organization of vegetables and animals ; that air is essential to 
the life of certain animals ', that, in certain cases, water suffocates 
and. kills them ; that certain juices of plants, and certain minerals, 
attack their organs, and destroy their life ; — and the same of a va- 
riety of facts. 

< Now, since these facts, and many similar ones, are constant, 
regular, and immutable, they become so many real and positive 
commands, to which man is bound to conform, under the express 
penalty of punishment attached to their infraction, or well-being 
connected with their observance. So that if a man were to pretend 
to see clearly in the dark, or is regardless of the- progress of the 
seasons, or the action of the elements ; if he pretends to e2dst under 
water, without drowning ; to handle fire without .burning himself; 
to deprive himself of air without suflbcating ; or to drink poison 
without destroying himself ; he receives, for each infraction of the 
law of nature, a corporal punishment propovtioned to his trans- 
gression. If, on the contrary, he observes these laws, and founds 
his. practice on the precise and regular relation which they bear to 
him, he preserved his existence, and renders it as happy as it is ca- 
pable of being rendered , and since all these laws, considered in 
relation to the human species, have in view only one common end, 
that of their preservation and their happiness ', whence it has been 

15 
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agreed to assemble together the different ideas, and express them 
by a single word, find call them collectively by the name of the 
" Law of Jfature,'' '---Volkey's Law cf Nature, 3d edit. pp. 21, 34. 

I feel no embarrassment by this coincidence ; but remark, first. 
That various authors, quoted in the text and in this note, advocated 
the importance of the laws of nature, long before the French Revo- 
lution was heard of ; secondly. That the existence of the laws of 
nature is as obvious to the understanding, as the existence of the 
external world, and of the human mind and body themselves to the 
senses ; thirdly. That these laws, being inherent in creation, must 
have proceeded from the Deity ', fourthly, That if the Deity is pow- 
erful, just, and benevolent, they must harmonize with the constitu- 
tion of man ; and, lastly. That if the laws of nature have been in- 
stituted by the Deity, and been framed in wise, benevolent, and 
just relationship to the human constitution, they must at all times 
form the highest and most important subjects of human investiga- 
tion, and remain altogether* unaffected by the errors, follies, and 
crimes of those who endeavour to expound them ; just as religion 
continues holy, venerable, and uncontaminated, notwithstanding 
the hypocrisy, wickedness, and inconsistency of individuals profess- 
ing themselves her interpreters and friends. 

That the views of the natural laws themselves, advocated in this 
Essay, are diametrically opposite to the practical conduct of the 
French revolutionary ruffians, requires no demonstration. My fun- 
damental principle is, that man can enjoy ha{>pineBS on earth only 
by placing his habitual conduct under the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, and intellect, and that this is the law of his nature. 
No doctrine can be more opposed tSan this to fraud, robbery, blas- 
phemy, and murder. 

It may be urged, that all past speculations about the laws of na- 
ture have proved more imposing than useful ; and that while the 
laws themselves afford materials for elevated declamation on the 
part of philosophers, they form no secure guides even to the 
learned, and much less to the illiterate, in practical conduct. In 
answer, I would respectfully repeat what has frequently been urged 
in the text, that, before we can discover the laws of nature, appli- 
cable to man, we must know, first. The constitution of man himself ; 
secondly. The constitution of external nature ; and, thirdly. We 
must compare the two. But, previous to the discovery of Phrenol- 
ogy, the mental constitution of man was a matter of vague conjec- 
ture, and endless debate ; and the connexion between his mental 
powers and his organized system, was involved in the deepest ob- 
scurity. The brain, the most important organ of the body, had no 
ascertained functions. Before the introduction of this science, 
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therefore, men were rather impret»ed with the unspeakable impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the laws of nature, than acquainted with 
the laws themselyes; and even the knowledge of the external world 
actuallj possessed, could not, in many instances, be rendered 
available, on account of its relationship to the qualities of man being 
unascertained, and unascertainable, so long as these qualities them« 
selves were unknown. 



NOTX II. 



ORGANIC LAWS.— Text, p. 76. 

It is a very common error, not only among philosophers, but 
among practical men^ to imagine that UttefteUngs of the mind are 
communicated to it through the medium of the inteUtU ; and, in 
particular, that if no indelicate objects reach the eyes, or expressions 
penetrate the ears, perfect purity will necessarily reign within the 
soul ; and, carrjring this mistake into practice, they are prone to ob- 
ject to all discussion of the subjects treated of under the < Organic 
Laws,' in works designed for general use. But their principle of 
reasoning is fallacious, and the practical result has been highly 
detrimental to society. The feelings have existence and activity 
distinct from the intdleet ; they spur it on to obtain their own grati- 
fication ; and it may become either their slave or guide, according 
as it is enlightened concerning their constitution, and objects, and 
the laws of nature to which they are subjected. The most pro- 
found philosophers have inculcated this doctrine : and, by phreno- 
logical observation, it is demonstrably established. The organs of 
the feelings are distinct from those of the intellectual faculties; they 
are larger ; and, as each faculty, eateris paribus^ acts with a power 
proportionate to the size of its organ, the feelings are obviously 
the active or impelling 'powers. The cerebellum, or organ of Ama- 
tiveness, is the largest of the whole mental organs ; and, being en- 
dowed with natural activity, it fills the mind spontaneously with 
emotions and suggestions which may be directed, controlled, and 
re8i8ted,in outward manifestation, by intellect and moral sentiment, 
but which cannot be prevented from arising, nor eradicated after 
they exist. The whole question, therefore, resolves itself into this. 
Whether it is most beneficial to enlighten and direct that feeling, 
or (under the influence of an error in philosophy, and false delicacy 
founded on it,) to permit it to riot in all the fierceness of a blind 
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animal instinct, withdrawn from the eye of reason, but not thereby 
deprived of its yehemence and importunity. The former course 
appears to me to be the only one consistent with reason and mo- 
rality ; and I have adopted it in reliance on the good sense of my 
readers, that they will at once discriminate between practical in- 
struction concerning this feeling, addressed to the intellect, and 
^ascivious representations addressed to the mere propensity itself; 
with the latter of which the enemies of all improvement may at- 
tempt to confound my observations. Every function of the mind 
and body is instituted by the Creator ; all may be abused ; and it 
is impossible regularly to avoid abuse of them, except by being in- 
structed in their nature, objects, and relations. This instruction 
ought to be addressed exclusively to the intellect ; and, when it is 
so, it is science of the most beneficial description. The propriety, 
nay necessity, of acting on this principle, becomes more and more 
apparent, when it is considered that the discussions of the text 
suggest only intellectual ideas to individuals in whom the feeling 
in question is naturally weak, and that such minds perceive no in- 
delicacy in knowledge which is calculated to be useful ; while, on 
the oth^er hand, persons in whom the feeling is naturally strong, are 
precisely those who stand in need of direction, and to whom, of all 
others, instruction is the most necessary. 

Fortified by these observations, I venture to record some addi- 
tional facts communicated by persons on whose accuracy reliance 
may be placed. 

A gentleman, who has paid much attention to the rearing of 
horses, informed me, that the male racehorse, when excited, but 
not exhausted, by running, has been found by experience, to be in 
a most favourable condition for transmitting swiftness and vivacity 
to his offspring. Another gentleman stated, that he was himself 
present when the pale gray color of a male horse was objected to ; 
that the groom thereupon presented before the eyes of the male 
another female from the stable, of a very particular, but pleasing, 
variety of colours, asserting Uiat the latter would determine the 
complexion of the offspring ; and that in point of fact it did so. 
The experiment was tried in the case of a second female, and the 
result was so completely the same, that the two young horses, in 
point of colour, could scarcely be distinguished, although their spots 
were extremely uncommon. The account of Laban and the peeled 
rods laid before the cattle to produce spotted calves, is an example 
of the same kind. 

Portal mentions the hereditary descent of blindness and deaf- 
ness. His words are : ' Morgagni has seen three sisters dumb 
t* d^prigine" Other authors also cite examples, and I have seen 
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like cases myself.' In a note, he adds, * I have seen three children 
out of four of the same family blind from birth by amaurosis, or 
gutta serenes. — Portal f Memoir es sur Plusieurs Maladies f tome iii. p. 
193. Paris, 1808. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I., there are seTeral 
valuable articles illustrative of the Organic Laws in the inferior an- 
imals. I select the following examples : 

' Every one knows that the hen of any bird will lay eggs although 
no male be permitted to come near her ; and that those eggs are 
only wanting in the vital principle which the impregnation of the 
male conveys to them. Here, then, we see the female able to 
make an egg, with yolk and white, shell and every part, just as it 
ought to be, so that we might at the first glance, suppose that here, 
at all events, the female has the greatest influence. But see the 
change which the male produces. Put a Bantam cock to a large 
sized hen and she will instantly lay a small egg ; the chick will be 
short, in the leg, have feathers to the foot, and put on the appear- 
ance of the cock ; so that it is a frequent complaint where Bantams 
are kept, that they make the hens lay small eggs, and spoil the 
breed. Reverse the case; put a large dunghill cock to Bantam 
hens, and instantly they will lay larger eggs, and the chicks will 
be good-sized birds, and the Bantam will have nearly disappeared. 
Here, then, are a number of facts known to every one, or at least 
open to be known by every one, clearly proving the influence of 
the male in some animals ; and as I hold it to be an axiom that na- 
ture never acts by contraries, never outrages the law clearly fixed 
in one species, by adopting the opposite course in another, — ^there- 
fore as in the case of an equilateral triangle on the length of one 
side being given we can with certainty demonstrate that of the re- 
maining ; so, having found these laws to exist in one race of ani- 
mals, we are entitled to assume that every species is subjected to 
the selfsame rules, — ^the whole bearing, in fact, the same relation 
to each other as the radii of a circle.' 

' ^ method of obtaining a greater number of One Sex, at the option 
of the Proprietor, in the Breeding of Live Stock. — Extracted fi:om 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I. p. 63. 

In the Annales de TAgriculture Fran9ais, vols. 37 and 38, some 
very interesting experiments are recorded, which have lately been 
made in France, on the Breeding of Live Stock. M. Charles Gi- 
rou de Buzareingues proposed, at a meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of S^verac, on the 3d of July, 1826, to divide a flock of sheep 
into two equal'parts, so that a greater number of males^or females, 
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at the choice of the proprietor^ should he produced from each of 
them. Two of the members of the Society offered their flocks to 
become the subjects of his experiments, and the results have now 
been communicated, which are in accordance with the author's ex- 
pectations. 

* The first experiment was conducted in the following manner : 
He recommended very young rams to be put to the flock of ewes, 
from which the proprietor wished the greater number of females in 
their offspring; and also, that, during the season when the rams 
were with the ewes, 'they should have more abundant pasture than 
the other ; while, to the flock from which the proprietor wished to 
obtain male lambs chiefly^ he recommended him to put strong and 
vigorous rams four or five years old. The following tabular view 
contains the result of thu experiment. 



Flock for Fkmalx Lambs. 



Agt ^ tkt Mbthen. 

Two years. 
Three years, 
Four years, 

Total, 



Sex qf tht Lamb$. 
Kales, Featalci. 

14 26 



16 29 

5 21 

36 76 

Five years and older, 18 8 

Total, 53 34 



Flock for Mals Lambs. 

Jge qf (Ac Moiher$. 



Two years, 
Three years. 
Four years, 

Total, 



Sexqftkt. 
Males. Fenalo. 



7 3 

15 14 

33 14 

55 31 

Five years and older, 25 24 

Total, 80 55 



N. B. — There were three twin 
births in this flock. Two rams 
served it, one fifteen months, the 
other nearly two years old. 



N. B. — There were no twin 
births in this flock. Two strong 
rams, one four, the other five 
years old, served it. 



* llie second experiment is thus related by the author : 

' During the summer of 1826, M. Cournu^jouls, kept upon a very 
dry pasture, belonging to the village of Bez, a flock of 106 ewes, of 
which 84 belonged to himself, and 22 to his shepherds. Towards 
the end of October, he divided his flock into two sections, of 42 
heads each, the one composed of the strongest ewes, from four to 
five years old ; the other of the weakest beasts under four or above 
five years old. The first was destined to produce a greater number 
of females than the second. Afler it was marked with pitch in my 
presence, it was taken to much better pasture behind Fanouse, 
where it was delivered to four male lambs, about six months old, 
and of good promise. The second remained upon the pasture of 
Bez, and was served by two strong rams, more than three years old. 

* The ewes belonging to the shepherds, which I shall cdnsider as 
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forming a third section, and which are in general stronger and bet- 
ter fed than those of the master, because their owners are not al- 
ways particular in preventing them from trespassing on the culti- 
vated lands, which are not enclosed, were mixed with those of the 
second flock, the result was, that the 

Jjlalca. Femalo- 

First Section gave, 15 25 

The Second, 26 14 

The Third, 10 12 

In the First Section there were Two Twin Births, 4 

In the Second and Third there were also Two, 3 1 

** Besides these very decisive experiments, M. Girou relates some 
others, made with horses and cattle, in which his success in pro- 
ducing a greater number of one sex rather than another also ap- 
pears. The general law, as far as we are able to detect it, seems to 
be, that, when animals are in good condition, plentifully supplied 
with food, and kept from breeding as fast as they might do, they 
are most likely to produce females. Or, in other words, when a race 
of animals is in circumstances favourable for its increase, nature 
produces the greatest number of that sex which, in animals that do 
not pair, is most efficient for increasing the numbers of the race : 
But, if they are in' a bad climate, or on stinted pasture, or, if they 
have already given birth to a numerous ofispring, then nature, set- 
ting limits to the increase of the race, produces more males than 
females. Tet, perhaps it may be premature to attempt to deduce 
any law from experiments which have not yet been sufficiently ex- 
tended. M. Girou is dispsoed to ascribe much of the effect to the 
age of the ram, independent of the condition of the ewe." 



Note III. 

DEATH.— Text, p. 128. 

The decreasing Mortality of England is strikingly supported 
by the following extract from the Scotsman of 16th April, 1828. 
It is well known that this paper is edited by Mr. Charles Mac- 
i^AREN, a gentleman whose extensive information, and scrupulous 
regard to accuracy and truth, stamp the highest value on his state- 
ments of fact: and whose profound and comprehensive intellect 
warrants a well-grounded reliance on his philosophical conclusions. 
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** Diminished Mortality in England, ^he diminution of the 
annual mortality in England amidst an alleged increase of crime, 
miBery, and pauperism^ is an extraordinary and startling fact, 'which 
merits a more careful investigation than it has received. We hare 
not time to^o deeply into the subject : but we shall offer a remark 
or two on the question, how the apparent annual mortality is effect- 
ed by the introduction of the cow-pox, and the stationary or pro- 
gressive state of the population. In 1780, according to Mr. Rick- 
man, the annual deaths were 1 in 40, or one-fortieth part of the pop- 
ulation died every year; in 1821, the proportion was 1 in 58. It 
follows, that, out of any given number of persons, 1000 or 10,000, 
scarcely more than two deaths take place now for three that took 
place in 1780, or the mortality has diminished 45 per cent The 
parochial registers of burials in England, from which this statement 
is derived, are known to be incorrect, but as they continue to be 
kept without alteration in the same way, the errors of one year, are 
justly conceived to balance those of another, and they thus afford 
comparative results upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 

** A community is made up of persons of many various ages, 
among whom the law of mortality is very different. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Swedish tables, the deaths among children from the 
moment of birth up to 10 years of age, are 1 in 22 per annum ; from 
10 to 20, the deaths are only 1 in 185. Among the old again, mor- 
tality is of course great. From 70 to 80, the deaths are 1 in 9 ; 
from 80 to 90, they are 1 in 4. Now, a community li^ie that of 
New York or Ohio, where marriages are made early, and the births 
are numerous, necessarily contains a large proportion of young per- 
sons, among whom the proportional mortality is low, and a small 
proportion of the old who die off rapidly. A community in which 
the births are numerous, is like a regiment receiving a vast number 
of young and healthy recruits, and in which, of course, as a whole, 
the annual deaths will be few compared with those in another reg- 
iment chiefly filled with veterans, though among the persons at 
any particular age, such as 20, 40, or 50, the mortality will be as 
great in the one regiment as the other. It may thus happen, that 
the annual mortality among 1000 persons in Ohio, may be consid- 
erably less than in France, while the Expectation of Life, or the 
chance whixsh an individual has to reach to a certain age, may be 
no greater in the former country than in the latter ; and hence we 
see that a diminution in the rate of mortality is not a certain proof 
of an increase in the value of life, or an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people. 

^ But the effect produced by an increased number of births is less 
than might be imagined, owing to the very great mortality amon^^ 
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infants in the first year of their age. Not having time for the cal- 
culations necessary to get at the precise result, which are pretty 
complex, we avail ourselves of some statements given by Mr. Milnx 
in his work on Annuities. Taking the Swedish tables as a basis, 
and supposing the law of mortality to remain the same for each 
period of life, he has compared the proportional number of deaths 
in a population which is stationary, and in one which increases 15 
per cent, in 20 years. The result is, that when the mortality in 
the stationary society is. one in 36.13, that in the progressive soci- 
ciety is one in 37.33, a difference equal to 3^ per cent. Now, the 
population of England and Wales inrceased 34.3 per cent, in the 
20 years ending in 1821, but in the interval from 1811 to 1821, the 
rate was equivalent to 39i per cent, upon 20 years ; and the appa- 
rent diminution of mortality arising from this circumstance must of 
course have been about SJ per cent. We are assuming, however, 
that the population was absolutely stationary at 180, which was 
not the case. According to Mr! Milne (p. 437,) the average annu- 
al increase in the five years ending 1784, was 1 in 155; in the 
ten years ending 1621, according to the census, it was 1 in 60. 
Deducting, then, the proportional part corresponding to the former, 
which is 3|, there remains 5^. If Mr. Milne's tables, therefore, are 
correct, toe may infer that the progressive state of the poptdoHon 
causes a diminution of 5| per cent, in the annual mortality — a dim- 
inution which is only apparent^ because it arises entirely from the 
^eat proportion of births, and is not accompanied with any real 
increase in the value of human life. 

* A much greater change — ^not apparent but real — was produced 
by the introduction of the vaccination in 1798. It was computed, 
that, in 1795, when the population of the British Isles was 15,000,- 
000, the deaths produced by the small-pox amounted to 36,000, or 
nearly 11 per cent, of the whole annual mortality. (See article 
Vaccination in the Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 713.) 
Now, since not more than one case in 330 terminates fatally under 
the cow-pox system, either directly by the primary infection, or 
from the other disease supervening : the whole of the young persons 
destroyed by the small pox might be considered as saved, were vac- 
cination universal, and always properly performed. This is not 
precisely the case, but one or one and a-half per cent, will cover 
the deficiencies ; and we may therefore conclude, that vaccinaiion 
has diminished the annual m^frtality fully nine per cent. After we 
had arrived at this conclusion by the process described, we found it 
confirmed by the authority of Mr. Milne, who estimates in a note 
to one of his tables, that the mortality of 1 in 40 would be diminished 
to 1 in 43 — 5, by exterminating small-poz. Now, this is almost 
precisely 9 per cent. 
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< We stated, that the dimination of the animal mortality between 
IffiO and 1821 was 45 per cent., according to Mr. Rickmah. If we 
deduct firom this 9 per cent, for the effect of vaccinationi and 5 per 
cent, as only apparent, resulting from the increasing proportion of 
bxrths;-31 per cent, remains, tohick toe apprthmd^ -can only he oc- 
eounUd for hy «» imprevtimiaiU m the hdbitSf maraU, and physical 
eendition ofikepeopU. Independently, then, of the two causes al- 
luded to, the value of human life since 1780, has increased in a ratio 
which would diminish the annual mortality from 1 in 40 to 1 in 52}, 
a &ct which is indisputably of great importance, and worth yolumes 
of declamation in illustrating the true situation of the labouring 
classes. We have founded our conclusion on data derived entirely 
fiom English returns ; but there is no doubt that it applies equally 
to Scotland. It is consoling to find, from this very unexceptionable 
species of evidence, that though there is much privation and suffisr- 
ing in the country, the situation of the people has been, on the 
whole, progressively improving during the last forty years. But 
how much greater would the advance have been, had they been 
less taxed, and better treated ? and how much room is there still for 
future melioration, by spreading instruction, amending our laws, 
lessening the temptations to crime, and improving the means of cor- 
rection and reform ? In the mean time, it ought to be some en- 
couragement to philanthropy to learn, that it has not to strugi^le 
against invincible obstacles, and that even when the prospect was 
least cheering to the eye, its efforts were silentiy benefiting society.' 

It has been mentioned to me, that the late Dr. Mo5bo, in his 
anatomical lectures, stated, that, as far as he could observe, the hu- 
man body, as a machine, was perfect, — ^that it bore within itself no 
marks by which we could possibly predicate its decay, — that it was 
apparently calculated to go on forever, — and that we learned only by 
experience that it would not do so; and isiome persons have con- 
ceived this to be an authority against the doctrine maintained in 
Chap. III. Sect. 2. that death is apparentiy inherent in organization. 
In answer, I beg to observe, that if we were to look at the sun only 
for on^ moment of time, say at noon, no circumstance, in its ap- 
pearance, would indicate that it had ever risen, or that it would ever 
set; but, if we had traced its progress from the horizon to the me- 
ridian, and down again till the long shadows of evening prevailed, 
we should have ample grounds for inferring, that, if the same causes 
that had produced these changes continued to operate, it would un- 
doubtedly at length disappear. In the same way, if we were to con- 
fine our observations on the human body to a mere point of time, it 
is certain that, from the appearances of that moment, we could not 
infer that it had grown up, by gradual increase, or that it would de- 
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cay ; but this is the case only, because our faculties afe not fitted 
to penetrate into the essential nature and dependencies of things. 
Any man, who had seen the body decrease in old age, could, with- 
out hesitation, predicate, that, if the same causes which had pro- 
duced that effect went on operating, dissolution would at last inevi- 
tably occur ; and if his Causality were well developed, he would 
not hesitate to say that a cause of the decrease and dissolution must 
exist, although he could not tell by examining the body what it 
was. By analysing alcohol, no person could predicate, indepen- 
dently of experience, that it would produce intoxication ; and, nev- 
ertheless, there must be a cause in the constitution of the alcohol, 
in that of the body, and in the relationship between them, why it 
produces this effect. The notion, therefore, of Dr. Monro, does not 
prove that death is not an essential law of organization, but only 
that the human fkculties are not able, by dissection, to discover that 
the cause of it is inherent in the bodily constitution itself. It does 
not follow, however, that this inference may not be legitimately 
drawn from phenomena collected from the whole period of corporeal 
existence. 



Note IV. 

INFRINGEMENT OF THE MORAL LAWS.— Text, p. 159. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Britain which I at- 
tribute to excessive labour, joined with great alterations of high and 
low wages, and occasionally with absolute idleness and want, is il- 
lustrated by the following extracts : — 

' Ufxmploted Weavers ik Lanarkshire. On Saturday last, a 
meeting of weavers* delegates from the various districts in this 
neighbourhood, was held in the usual place. The object of the 
meeting was to receive from the several districts an account of the 
number of weavers out of employment, which statement it was in- 
tended to lay before the Lord Provost and Magistrates. The fol- 
lowing are the returns given in : — Anderston contains 708 looms, ot 
which 386 are idle. Baillieston^toU contains 150 looms, of these 9S 
are empty. The district of north Bridgeton contains, in whole, be- 
tween 400 and 500 looms. The returns are only from about one 
half of this district, which contains 150 empty looms. For the cen- 
tre and south districts of Bridgeton, the accounts are incomplete. 
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In the fonner 180, and in the latter 60, empty looms were taken ap. 
In Charleston there are 132 idle. In Cowcaddens, of 300 looms, 120 
axe idle. In Clyde, Bell, and Tobago Streets, of about 500 looms, 
there are 74 idle ; and 100 working webs which cannot average 8d. 
a-day. In drygate, there are 105 idle ; in Drygate-toll 73 ; in Duke 
Street 18. In €rorbals, containing 365 looms, there are 223 idle. 
In Havannah, out of 130 looms, there are 48 idle. In the district of 
Keppoch-hill, of 70 weavers, there are 20 idle. The district of King 
Street is divided into ten wards ; returns are only given in from 
four, which contain 70 empty looms. In PoUockshaws, containing 
about 800 looms, there are 216 idle. In Rutherglen there are 167 
idle. In Springbank, of 141 weavers, there are 58 unemployed ; 
and in Strathbungo, containing 104 looms, there are 28 idle, 25 of 
whom are married men. Parkhead, Camlachie and some other ex- 
tensive districts, have not yet given in their returns. The delegates, 
before separating, appointed a general meeting to be held in the 
Green this day, to decide upon an address to the Magistrates, re- 
questing them to endeavour to procure employment for the idle 
hands.' — Glasgow Chronidef Tuesday^ March, 1826. 

< Sheep Trade. The late commercial crisis, like a death blow, 
has paralyzed the whole activity of the country, and left scarcely a 
single branch of its tn^e and industry unscathed. It was at first 
fondly hoped that the storm would pass without such remote dis- 
tricts as OUT own having much reason to complain of its visitation ; 
but nothing, as the present instance proves, is more certain than 
that the distresses of the commercial, must also in all cases be more 
or less felt by the agricultural classes of the community. The de- 
mand for wool has now so far ceased as to operate most injuriously 
upon the price of sheep, which cannot presently be sold but at a 
very considerable loss to the farmer. In the latter part, or " back 
season/' as it is called, of 1824, black-faced ewes — their example 
applies equally to the other kinds — were bought in for wintering 
at from 8s. to 12s. a-head ; and, in the spring of 1825, immediately 
before lambing-time, these were disposed of in the English niarkets 
at so great a profit, that every farmer who could at all enter into the 
speculation, bought up at the end of the ensuing harvest, as much 
of that description of stock as his quantity of keep would seasonably 
permit. The number of sheep over those of the preceding year 
which were bought up for this purpose, may be judged of from the 
fact, that the highest inlay price of 1824 was the lowest of 1825^ 
the rate for the latter year being, for black-^ced ewes, from 12s. to 
18s. But the present crisis came, — ^the manufacturers of England 
were obliged to retrench at meals in the article of mutton, — the de- 
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mand on the part of the butchers consequently ceased ; and now 
those sheep which were purchased at so extravagant a rate, are 
necessarily sold, upon an average, at a loss of 2s. a-head upon the 
inlay price, without at all estimating the expense of keep. , We 
know one extensive moorland farmer, who calculates uponloosing 
two hundred pounds in the present year from this cause alone, he- 
flddes a vast loss which he must also sustain in consequence of the 
reduced price of wool. This cessation of demand in England was 
unfortunately not fully ascertained until several droyes of lambing 
ewes had been despatched to that quarter ; and the embarrassment 
of those who are placed in this predicament is the more afflicting, 
as their knowledge has been acquired too late to allow their avail- 
ing themselves of the house of Muir, and other northern markets.' 
— Dumfries Courier^ March, 1826. 

' Details upon ike Subject of Weavers* Wages f from the last Report 
of Emigration extracted from the Scotsman J^Tewspaper, of lOth JVo- 
vemher, 1827. 

' Joseph Foster, a weaver^ and one of the deputies of an emigra- 
tion society in Glasgow, states that the labour is all paid by the 
piece; the hours of working are various, sometimes eighteen or 
nineteen out of twenty-four, and even all night once or twice a- week ; 
and that the wages made by such labour, after deducting the neces- 
lAry expenses, will not amount to more than from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per. 
week, some kinds of work paying better than others. When he 
commenced working as a weaver, from 1800 to 1805, the same 
amount of labour that now yields 4s. 6d. or 5s. would have yielded 
20s. There are about 11,000 hand-looms going in Glasgow and its 
suburbs, some of which are worked by boys and girls, and he es- 
timates the average net earnings of each hand-weaver at 5s. 6d. 
The, principal subsistence of the weavers is oatmeal and potatoes, 
with occasionidly some salt herring. 

' Major Thomas Moodie, who had made careful inquiries into the 
state of the poor at Manchester, states, that the calico and other 
light plain work at Bolton and Blackburn, yields the weaver from 
4s. to 5s. per week, by fourteen hours of daily labour. In the 
power-loom work, one man attends two looms, and earns from 78, 
6d. to 14s. per. week, according to the fineness of the worly He 
understood that during the last ten years, weavers' wages had fallen 
on an average about 15s. per week. 

* Mr. Thomas Hunton, manufacturer, Carlisle, states, that there 
are in Carlisle and its neighbourhood about 5500 families, or from 
18,000 to 20,000 persons dependent on weaving. They are all 
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hand-weaven, and are now in a very depressed state, in conse- 
quence of the increase of power-loom and factory weaving* in Man- 
chester and elsewhere. Taking fifleen of his men, he finds that 
five of them, who are employed on the best work, had earned 5s. 6d. 
per week for the preceding month, deducting the necessary expenses 
of loom-rent, candles, tackling, dec. ; the next five, who are upon 
work of the second quality, earned 3a. lid. ; and the third five earn- 
ed 3s. 7j|d. per week. They work from fourteen to sixteen hoore 
a-day, and live^ chiefly on patatoes, butter-milk, and herrings. 

* Mr. W. H.< Hyett, Secretary to the Charity Conmiittee in Lon- 
don, gives a detailed statement, to show, that, in the Hundred of 
Blackburn, comprising a population of 150,000 persons, 90,000 were 
oat of employment in 1826 ! In April last, when he gave his evi- 
dence before the Committee, these persons had generally found 
work again, but at very low wages. They were labouring from 
twelve to fourteen hours a-day, and gaining firom 4s. to 5s. 6d. per 
week.' 

" Poor Rates, 2Sth Marchy 1828. — ^A document of great impor- 
tance, though of a description by no means cheering, has been pre- 
sented to the House of Conmions, — ^the annual Abstract of the 
Returns of the Poor Rates levied and expended, with comparisons, 
showing the increase or diminution. The accounts show the expen- 
diture of the year ending 25th March, 1827, compared with the pre- 
vious year. The total sum levied in all the counties of England 
and Wales, in the last year, was £7,489,694 \ the sum expended for 
the relief of the poor, £6,179,877. The increase in that year 
throughout the whole of England and Wales, is nine per cent. ; nine 
per cent, in one year on the whole sum expended. It is true that 
this is in part to be accounted for by the temporary distress of the 
manufacturing districts. (In Lancaster, the increase was forty -seven, 
the West Riding of York, thirty-one per cent.) ; but we are sorry to 
find, that in only three counties of England was there any the most 
trifling diminution. In Berks two, Hampshire five, Sufiblk four per 
cent. The poor rates in England, therefore, amount to nearly 
double the whole landed rental of Scotland." 

^^ EvJbract frvm the Lord- Advocate's Speech in the House of Commons^ 
11th Marchf 1828, on the additional Circuit Court of Glasgow, 

" Tlie Lord- Advocate, in rising to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to ' authorize an additional Court of Justiciary to be held at 

* In what is called factory-weaving, an improved species of hand-loom is em> 
ployed, in which the dressing and preparation of the web is efibcSed by macliSae- 
ly, and the weaver merely aits and drives the shuttle. 
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Glasgow, and to facilitate criminal trial in Scotland/ said he did 
not anticipate any opposition to the motion. A great deal had been 
said of the progress of crime in this country, but he was sorry to 
say crime in Scotland had kept pace with that increase. A return 
had been made of the number of criminal commitments in each 
year, so far back as the year 1805. In that year the number of 
criminal commitments for all Scotland amounted only to 85. In 
1809 it had risen to between 200 and 300; in 1819^20, it had in- 
creased to 400 ', and by the last return, it appeared, that, in 1827, 
661 persons had been committed for trial. He was inclined to 
think, that the great increase of crime, particularly in the west of 
Scotland, was attributable, in no small degree, to the number of 
Irish who daily and weekly arrived there. He did not mean to say 
that the Irish themselves were in the habit of committing more 
crime than their neighbours ; but he was of opinion, that their num- 
bers tended to reduce the price of labour, and that an increase of 
crime was the consequence. Another cause was the great disregard 
manifested by parents for the moral education of their children. 
Formerly, the people of Scotland were remarkable for the paternal 
care which they took of their offspring. That had ceased in many 
instances to be the case. Not only were parents found who did not 
pay attention to the welfare of their children, but who were actually 
parties to their criminal pursuits, and participated in the fruits of 
their unlawful proceedings. When crime was thus on the increase, 
it was necessary to take measures for its speedy punishment. The 
great city of Glasgow, which contained 150,000 inhabitants, and to 
' which his proposed measure was meant chiefly to apply, stood 
greatly in need of some additional jurisdiction. This would appear 
evident, when it was considered that the court which met there for 
the trial of capital offences, had also to act in the districts of Ren- 
frew, Lanark, and Dunbarton. In 1812, the whole number of crimi- 
nals tried in Glasgow was only 31 ; in 1820, it was 83 ; in 1823, it 
was 85; and in 1827, 211. — The learned lord concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to authorize an additional circuit court of 
justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to facilitate trial in Scotland.*' 



THE END. 
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